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INTRODUCTION 


{hs volume, on Travels and Adventures, makes young 

people acquainted with this world on which we live, in 
the best possible way, namely, by telling them how other men 
and women live upon it. 

The first two sections, Basres Across tHE SEA and 
Prccy’s TRAVELS, are meant for little children. Mothers 
will read over and talk over with their own small folks these 
simple descriptions of the way small folks act in other lands. 

Tue Wortp’s CHILDREN is a little more advanced descrip- 
tion of child-life in still other countries. 

Now we come to Sports AND FESTIVALS oF Many Lanps, 
which tells us about a dozen kinds of good times in as many 
parts of the world. | 

OvutTpoor LIFE AND THE LoNnG Trait is full of true ad- 
venture-stories of pioneering and daring. FAmMous ADvEN- 
TURES ON LAND AND SEA is a similar division, particularly 
about men who have gone forth on great errands, who have 
done big exploits for man’s good. 

The section on How Tuey Live In Many Lanps takes 
us On imaginary journeys into the homes and every-day life 
of people. 

The world’s glory and honor are all brought into cities, so 
the rambles in big towns give in small space much richness. 

Each land has some site, some building that everyone of 
us wishes he might visit. These worthwhile places are de- 
scribed in two divisions, Turncs Everyspopy Wants To SEE 
and Here aNnp THERE IN Our Own Country. 

Our journeys would not be complete unless we rounded 
out our knowledge of the courage of discovery by going back 
to those dauntless first adventurers who dared the unknown 
seas and sailed off into the darkness of uncharted perils. The 
interesting accounts of the Earty Exprorers tell us these 
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moving stories. Most of the men who took hazards mentioned 
in this book had the fortitude of old Orellana. “Having eaten 
our boots and saddles boiled with a few wild herbs, we set 
out to reach the kingdom of gold.” These men answered 
that fierce question which his frightened mate asked of Ad- 
miral Columbus, “What shall we do when hope is gone?” as 
he answered it: 


“The words came like a leaping sword: 
Sail on! sail on! sail on! and on!” 


WILLIAM Byron ForsusH. 
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TRAVEL 
By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


SHOULD like to rise and go 

Where the golden apples grow ;— 
Where below another sky 
Parrot islands anchored lie, 
And watched by cockatoos and goats, 
Lonely Crusoes building boats ;— 
Where in sunshine reaching out 
Eastern cities, miles about, 
Are with mosque and minaret 
Among sandy gardens set, 
And rich goods from near and far 
Hang for sale in the bazaar ;— 
Where the Great Wall round China goes, 
And on one side the desert blows, 
And with bell and voice and drum, 
Cities on the other hum ;— 
Where are forests hot as fire, 
Wide as England, tall as a spire, 
Full of apes and cocoanuts 
And the negro hunters’ huts ;— 
Where the knotty crocodile 
Lies and blinks in the Nile, 
And the red flamingo flies 
Hunting fish before his eyes ;— 
Where in jungles, near and far, 
Man-devouring tigers are, 
Lying close and giving ear 
Lest the hunt be drawing near, 
Or a comer-by be seen 
Swinging in a palanquin ;— 
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Where among the desert sands 
Some deserted city stands, 

All its children, sweep and prince, 
Grown to matthood ages since, 
Not a foot in street or house, 
Not a stir of child or mouse, 
And when kindly falls the night, 
In all the town no spark of light. 
There I’ll come when I’m a man, 
With a camel caravan; 

Light a fire in the gloom 

Of some dusty dining-room ; 

See the pictures on the walls, 
Heroes, fights, and festivals; 
And in a corner find the toys 

Of the old Egyptian boys. 
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BABIES IN CHINA 
By COLIN CAMPBELL BROWN 


| 
DIFFERENCE is made between boys and girls in China, 
oh: but it is not so great as the following lines might lead 
you to think: 
“When a son is born, 
He sleeps on a bed, 
He is clothed in robes, 
He plays with gems, 
His cry is princely loud, 
This emperor is clad in purple, 
He is the domestic prince and king. 


When a daughter is born, 

She sleeps on the ground, 

She is clothed with a wrapper, 

She plays with a tile, 

She cannot be either evil or good, 

She has only to think of preparing wine and food, 
Without giving any cause of grief to her parents.” 


Baxsy Boys 


In winter time little King Baby is rolled in clothes until 
he looks like a ball, though his feet and part of his legs are 
usually bare. When asleep he is laid in a bamboo cradle, on 
rough rockers which loudly thump the floor. A red cord is 
tied to his wrist, lest he should be naughty when grown up, 
and people should say, “They forgot to bind your wrist when 
you were little.” Ancient coins are hung round his neck by 
a string. to drive away evil spirits and to make him grow up 
an obedient child. 

When he is a month old, friends and relatives bring him 
presents, a feast is made and Master Tiny has his head shaved 
in front of the ancestral tablets, which stand on a narrow table 
at the back of the chief room of the house. The barber who 


takes off the black fluff from the little round head, receives a 
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present of money; baby, for his part, becoming the proud 
possessor of a cap, with a row of gilded images in front, which 
is presented to him by his grandmother, together with a pair 
of shoes having a pussy’s face worked upon each toe in the 
hope that “he may walk as safely through life as a cat does on 
a wall.” 

Baby-boy also receives what is called his “milk-name,” 
which serves him until he goes to school. Some of the names 
given to babies sound strange: Dust-pan, Pock-marked Boy, 
Winter Dog, One Hundred and Ten. Ugly names are some- 
times given, in the hope that the spirits may think that babies 
so called are not worth troubling about and thus may leave 
them to grow up unharmed. In the same way an ear-ring is 
put in a little boy’s ear, and he is called Little Sister to make 
the demons imagine that he is only a girl, and so not worthy 
of their notice, or his head is clean-shaved all over, and he is 
dressed like a monk for the same purpose. 


Basy GIRLS 


Girl babies, like their little brothers, are shaved at the 
end of the first month, but with less ceremony. They are 
called Water Fairy, Slave Girl, Likes to Cry, Golden Needle, 
or some such name. 

The people say, “Children are one’s very flesh, life, heart,” 
and when the traveler sees a father or a mother proudly 
carrying one of them about, or patiently bearing with its 
naughtiness, he can well believe that they mean what they 
say. Sometimes a mother pretends to bite her baby, saying, 
“Good to eat, good to eat”; sometimes she presses’ her nose 
against its tender cheek, as if smelling it, and kisses it again 
and again. The little things have shining black eyes, with long 
dark lashes which look so nice against the faint olive tint of 
the delicate skin. 


ONE YEAR OLD 


When Master Tiny is a year old, another feast is made, 
and brightly-colored shoes and hats are given to him. After 
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the feast is over the little fellow is put on a table in the room. 
where the ancestors of the family are worshiped. Round 
him are placed various things, such as a pen, a string of cash, 
a mandarin’s button, etc. Then everyone waits to see which 
he will stretch out a fat hand’to seize, for it is supposed that 
the thing which he chooses will show what he is going to be 
or to do in the world, by and by. If baby grabs the pen, he 
will be a scholar ; if the money takes his fancy, he will go into 
business; but if his eager fingers grasp the shining mandarin 
button, his father and mother hopefully believe that he will 
be a great man some day. ) 

The Chinese are wonderfully patient and kind in treating 
their babies. Much of the gladness of their lives and of their 
homes is bound up with the boys and girls who play about 
their houses. 


BABIES IN GREECE 
By EDNA WALKER 


F the little Greek baby could say what he thought, he would 
tell you that this world was a very funny place to come 
to, for the very first thing that happened to him was that he 
was pickled. First he was put into warm wine and myrtle- 
leaves, and then rubbed over with salt. Sometimes he is 
rubbed with pepper as well as salt, and the louder he cries the 
more his nurse thinks he will grow up as strong as iron. In 
fact, she probably calls him Sideros, which means iron, until 
he receives a complete name a week or two later. That, too, is 
a troublesome affair, for the poor little thing is rubbed all over 
with oil, waved about a good deal in the air, and put into 
water three times. 

Joannes, or, as he is more commonly called, Yanni, never 
keeps his real birthday, but, like all other Johns, he has a 
feast on one of the days of St. John. If he happens to be 
called Demetrius or Spiridion, he has to put up with All 
Saints’ Day, like everyone else whose name is not among the 
saints. Probably Yanni will never be called by his surname 
even when he grows up; in fact, no one minds much about 
surnames in Greece, for it is not very long since they first 
began to use them. 

Yanni wears a pretty dress called a fustanella, which is 
rather like-a white kilt down to the knee. White leggings 
or baggy breeches and red morocco leather shoes make him 
look very fine, though the turned-up toes of his shoes must 
often get in his way; but then, he does not play romping games 
like American boys. He has a white shirt with big sleeves, 
and then a wonderful short coat with no sleeves at all—a sort . 
of zouave—dark blue or buff, embroidered in all sorts of 
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colors. You can tell exactly what part of Greece he comes 
from by the color of his coat and the shape of his fustanella 
and leggings. 

Yanni always wears his cap well on the side of his head, 
and likes to feel the long blue tassel touching his shoulder. 

He loves going out in the evening into the town to listen 
to the band. They all go. Father nurses the little dark-eyed 
baby as he sips his coffee and mother eats an ice, as they all 
sit round one of the little iron tables of an open-air café. 

Yanni and his sister, Calliope, eat sweets and then drag the 
others off to the square to see the masqueraders perform. It 
has been so hot all day that they all love the evening and the 
walk through the shade of the orange grove. 

There are very few parties at home; in fact, Yanni’s idea 
of the drawing-room is a place where the carpet is rolled up 
into a huge sausage at one end, where all the chairs are covered 
up, and where all the blinds are down. But on New Year’s 
Day, and on their Saint’s Day the carpet will be unrolled and 
the middle table will be covered with lovely creamy cakes. It 
is not only Yanni and Calliope who have birthday, or rather 
“name-day,” parties. The grown-ups have them too, and only 
last year Yanni’s father had a lovely present of twenty young 
orange-trees from an old friend. Their golden oranges have 
been growing in the garden all through the winter. 

Yanni loves the trees in their little garden, especially the 
lemons with their shining leaves, and helps the gardener to 
water them. They grow very quickly, for there is always 
beautiful sunshine in Greece. 

The great time for parties besides name-days and New 
Year’s Day is the carnival just before Easter. Then the 
children go about the street dressed up in all sorts of funny 
clothes, with paper masks on their faces. They hunt for the 
camel every day, and when they find him they flock behind. 
He is a wonderful beast; he wags his head and drops his jaw 
by a string worked inside, and makes dreadful faces. His 
skin is made of a cloth on which is painted a desert scene with 
Pyramids and an oasis. His front and back legs do not always 
walk in time. But he is a great joy to the children, who rush 
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out the moment they hear the sound of the small drum-and-fife 
band which always walks in front of him. 

As Yanni lives in a town he is quite used to a stone 
staircase and marble hall, and he comes home sometimes to 
find water rushing all down the stairs! We should think it a 
very cold and sloppy way of washing our homes, but it is so 
hot here that it is quite pleasant to hear the splash of the 
water on house-cleaning days and see the barefooted house- 
maid come paddling down after it with a brush. 


CAGING THEIR DAUGHTERS 


OLYGAMY is common in the island of New Ireland; and 
here we find a very remarkable marriage custom, young 
girls of six or eight years of age being kept in cages made of 
palm-leaves, which they can never leave till the day they 
are married. Old women guard them. The cage, being small, 
is placed inside a larger house, but the girl may only come out 
of the cage once a day to have a wash, and the house is sur- 
rounded by a fence made of reeds. ann 


BABIES -OF .THE..GRBAT:.TENTS 
By EDNA WALKER 


T cannot be said that anyone was very pleased when Zohra 
first began life. Had she only been a boy, everyone would 
have said to her parents, “Allah has sent you a good gift.” 

But it was only a little girl, so all they said was, “May it 
make you as happy as it can”; and Zohra’s father answered 
slowly, “It is my sorrow.” 

Certainly, a week later there was a great feast, to which 
the headman of the tribe—the Caid—was invited; and the 
Holy Man, or Marabout, also came, as well as many friends. 
The women cried and sobbed; the men danced while some of 
them made music—or what they called music, but it was more 
like a mixture of a screech and a wail—out of a sort of flute, 
with a banging noise on a kind of drum or tambourine. 

The feast had only one meat-dish—that is, a sort of stewed 
lamb or: kid—and the rest of the good things were dates, figs, 
and honey, with butter and goat’s milk. 

Zohra had presents, especially from her godmother, whose 
name was Zohra too, and after this naming feast big bracelets 
were put on her arms to protect her from all harm, so her 
parents thought. 

Zohra’s father belongs to the tribe of the “Great Tents,” 
and they live in the African land of Algiers. 

When she was very tiny she was put to bed in a basket of 
fig-leaves hung from one of the tent-poles, and was always 
carried about pick-a-back in the day-time. 

She loved the horses and cows, for they lived in the tent 
too, and the goats would sometimes come and put their heads 
round the tent-covering and look in. Her favorite pet was a, 
little foal. It was so tame that it would run after her in 
and out of the ropes round and round the tent. Zohra will 
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be sorry when the little foal grows up into a beautiful Arab 
horse, to be sold, perhaps, to some great Sheik. 

Zohra sees little of her father. He does not think ee 
of little girls; in fact, when anyone asks him how many 
children he has, he only counts his sons. If anyone asks him 
about his daughters, he answers: “I don’t know how many 
daughters.” ‘ 

It is said that every Arab loves his horse best, then his 
gun, and then his eldest son. He often has more than one 
wife, and the wives come last. There is no place for Zohra. 


ZOHRA LEARNS TO BE USEFUL 


All the same, Zohra must learn to become very useful 
while she is still only a little girl, She must learn to spin 
wool, to cook stews, make honey cakes, and cut out a bernouse, 
the big flowing robe that every man of the Great Tents wears. 
Generally it is white and gets dirty, but sometimes it is a very 
wonderful garment of red, and when a Sheik wants to look 
very important that is the one he wears. 

Although Zohra and her mother make the stews and the 
cakes and all the good things, they never sit down to eat it 
with the men folk. The men and boys must have theirs first, 
and Zohra and the women can only have their meal afterward. 
Often, too, they eat it in a different part of the tent, divided 
off by a curtain, and specially must they keep to their special 
part of the tent if the master has visitors. 

A long part of the tent is always open, but it is Zohra’s 
duty to watch the sun and to help draw the curtains on the 
hot side and open the others, so that her father and his guests 
may rest in the shade after their meal. 

Often a number of men from the other Great Tents will 
draw together, and the little girl watches and listens through 
a slit in the curtain. She sees one of the men—and she knows — 
all about this, for it is always the same man—roast some 
coffee-berries in a big ladle over a little brazier, and smells 
the scent of the coffee as they all drink it. But what she 
likes best is the story-teller, who squats down on the ground 
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with all the men and boys round him, and tells wonderful 
tales of history and magic for hours. It seems rather hard 
that Zohra cannot be there in the circle on the ground, too, but 
that is her misfortune for being a girl. 

There are, however, .other Arab girls who are worse off 
than she is. All the women who live in tents go about in the 
country without covering their faces, but most of them from 
the time they are ten years old have to put a white veil over 
all but their eyes whenever they go near a town. Zohra is 
lucky enough to belong to a set of Arabs who do not expect 
this veiling, and so she can even go into town without that 
uncomfortable white wrap. 

Zohra is still more lucky than her Arab cousins in the 
town of Algiers. It is true that they live in houses and have 
beautiful rugs and carpets to sit on, but only once a week can 
they go out. Only on Friday afternoons can they roam under 
the blue sky in the sunshine, and then the only place they are 
allowed to go to is the cemetery. No wonder they pay little 
attention to the graves, but throw off their veils and talk and 
iaugh with their friends. Sadly in the evening they return 
to their prison houses, where the windows are so small that 
they can scarcely even look out of them. Zohra has fewer 
cushions and looking-glasses, but she has sunshine and air and 
joy in her life. 


THe GREAT REMOVAL 


The great event of Zohra’s existence is the great removal. 
Often enough Zohra watches a caravan depart. Some of the 
men have gone to pay their taxes to the Sheik, and very 
funny taxes they are. One tent sends half a dozen sheep, 
another poorer one a sack of dates, another a flock of goats, or 
a baby camel, or a little Arab foal—and all these must go off 
across the desert to the big town where the Sheik lives. The 
Arabs are funny about money. When they have any they like 
to bury it, then they often forget where it is; so on the whole , 
the Arabs of the Great Tents do without money, but exchange 
the things they possess for what they want. 
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But every now and then everybody moves on—those who 
live in the Great Tents, and their poorer neighbors who have 
only a few goats and camels. The great striped covering of 
brown and white wool is pulled down and folded up, the poles 
are tied together with cord of camel’s hair, and strapped on 
to a camel’s back ; all the cooking-pots are packed up, and sacks 
are filled with figs, olives, and dates. Then, most important, 
there is the water, which is not carried in bottles or barrels, but 
in great skins, and most carefully looked after. Over the long 
miles of dry desert there will be nothing to drink but that 
water, and if those skins should burst or leak all the caravan 
may die of thirst. 

It is a wonderful sight—those long strings of camels going 
along in single file, with their light, soft tread, their heavy 
loads wrapped in gray sacking or camel’s-hair cloth, the men 
in white bernouses, the women in gowns of blue or bright red, 
and the children in orange and yellow. 

They go across the desert with bare feet, some walking 
with stately tread or sitting insecurely on the top of the 
goods, the headman, of course, having a camel to himself. It 
is not all flat; there are high sand-dunes to be crossed, even 
bare, smooth rocks, and here and there dangerous marshes 
with poisonous pools of water. There is a haze over all, 
hiding everything from view, in spite of the blue sky and sun 
overhead. But the guide knows the way, though there is no 
road, and at the right time, after many hours or even days, a 
beautiful oasis is reached with the town which nestles by it. 
There is a sudden change to something green and soft from 
the wide sweep of sand and stones. A blue river winds among 
the trees, and there are thousands and thousands of palm- 
trees bending and swaying in the breeze, and tossing back 
their feathery heads to the sky. 


BABIES OF KAFIRLAND 
By EDNA WALKER 


ULENG never has a birthday—at least only one, and that 
was at the very beginning of things, and Puleng, of 
course, remembers nothing of that. It was very wet weather 
when the little girl came into the world, and so her uncle, 
who felt very important and drove up a fine cow as a present 
for the new baby, said she must be called “Puleng,” which 
tmheans rain. 

There was a feast given after a few days, and the chief 
of the tribe called out Puleng’s name, so that everyone should 
know it, and then registered it in a very funny way. Of 
course he couldn’t write, and he had no books, but from the 
sacred hut a bag was fetched, and in this bag there was a long 
strap. The bag only contained things belonging to Puleng’s 
family, and the strap was the most important. The way the 
chief marked Puleng’s coming was by tying a knot in that 
strap—there were several knots already—one for each of 
Puleng’s brothers and sisters. 

It was on her first and only birthday that Puleng received 
presents. All the small boys and girls belonging to the kraal 
came to see her, and brought her all their treasures. Their 
treasures were, indeed, a funny lot of rubbish, but they were 
all that the children loved best—queer dolls made of Indian 
cornstalks, oxen made of clay, some used tobacco-pipes and 
stale bits of food. Nobody—not even Puleng herself—knows 
when her birthday comes again, and so she has no more 
presents. 

PLAY-TIME 


A number of children love to get together and pound up * 
some wet clay, then they model it into all sorts of things. 
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Puleng, being a girl, generally makes clay girls or women, 
and if she can get a bit of blanket from some corner of the 
kraal she dresses the clay doll in that, and puts a clay baby 
on its back, for all the Kafir babies are carried about that way, 
often on the backs of quite tiny sisters. Sometimes she gets a 
few bead bangles, and puts them on, too. If she makes her 
doll out of Indian corn, she strips off all the grains and 
dresses the “cob” in a piece of blanket; then she puts a 
couple of beads on to it for its eyes, and gets a few threads 
from the blanket to stick on the top for hair. The boys never 
make clay girls; they love to make big sprawling oxen with 
thick horns, or clay dogs and sheep. Occasionally they try 
to make a man, and stick him on the back of an ox or horse, 
Sometimes they manage to bake their clay toys in the fire, 
or they leave them to dry in the sun. 

They make their dolls’ houses, too, just like their own 
huts, built up of clay and thatched with sticks and grass. 
The boys build a cattle kraal for their clay oxen, and often 
leave them there all night—getting up very early the next 
morning to go and play with them. Puleng has helped to 
build a lovely kraal, with pots and mats and even grinding- 
stones in it all of clay. The girls love the grinding-stones, 
for they put some earth on them and pretend to grind corn 
for their dolls. They always sing while they are doing this, 
just as their mothers do. The words of their song are very 
few, but they sing them over and over again as they move 
the stones round: 


“The corn of the old women, 
The old women’s corn, 

We will take the chaff from it, 
Will crush all the corn.” 


And then they feed their dolls with the fresh flour. 


BED-TIME 


The girls love to take their dolls to bed with them—that 
is, to the mat on the floor, where they lie under a blanket, 
for they have no real beds—but this is not allowed. 
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Boys love to take wet clay to bed, and make oxen with 
it; but that, too, is not allowed, and Puleng knows of a time 
when Mangali, her brother, was very unhappy after his father 
had caught him with a lovely lump of soft wet clay and a 
whole team of new oxen with terrific horns. 


MEAL-TIME 


If you were to ask Puleng when she has her meals, she 
would find it hard to answer, because she, like all the other 
children, eat on and off all day. 

Puleng and Mangali often get a taste of their father’s 
food, so they take good care to be there when they smell 
anything specially good being cooked. But sometimes there 
is not too much of some delicacy, and the father tries to get 
rid of the children. 

“Go out on the veld,” he says, “and call Nomgogwana, 
for the food will not be cooked till he comes.” 

Though they have never seen him, the children know that 
Nomgogwana is a big monstér who must be treated with 
respect, so they go out. 

“Nomgogwana, Nomgogwana!” they cry. “Come quickly, 
there is nice food being cooked in the hut!” 

But he does not answer, so they hurry home, lest the food 
should be eaten. 

“We called him, but he would not answer,” they explain. 
“And perhaps the food is cooked after all.” 

The smell is very enticing, and the children sit down, not 
anxious to go again. But 

“Very well,” Puleng’s father says, “sit where you are. 
You know the food will not cook till Nomgogwana comes, 
and when he does come he will be so angry because it is not 
ready that he will eat all the children he can find.” 

That is enough. All the children get up, and as they 
scamper off the father calls out: 

“Mind you go far away on the veld, or Nomgogwana 
won’t hear you.” 

And you may be quite sure all the food has disappeared 
long before the children return. 


BABIES IN SPAIN 
By EDITH A. BROWNE 


LL Spanish children have a long string of Christian 
names. In the case of girls these always include some 
title of the Blessed Virgin, such as Dolores, Immaculata, or 
de la Concepcion. A boy, too, is generally given one of the 
Virgin’s names to single him out as the Church’s son of the 
Holy Mother, as well as the numerous men’s Christian names, 
which hand him over to the care of some patron saint, give 
him a feast-day, which is of even more importance than his 
birthday, and stamp him as the son of his father, the special 
charge of his godfather, the direct descendant of his grand- 
father, and the nephew of various uncles several times 
removed. 

The christening ceremony is always a great event in a 
family. The most important preliminary is the choice of 
godparents, and before the final selection is made there is a 
great discussion in the bosom of the family as to which 
friends or relatives are most suitable for the post. Spanish 
godparents have a very high idea of their moral responsibili- 
ties, and they do not shirk their worldly duties, albeit these 
are of a very expensive nature. By solemn oath they bind 
themselves to bring up their godchild should the real parents 
die; but though the worst may not happen, they have many 
claims to meet in the best of circumstances. 

First, there is the christening gift to be made. That, of 
course, does not strike you as at all an unusual demand on 
the godfather’s purse; but what of the next occasion, that 
must be celebrated by a handsome present? Not many of you, 
I fancy, have a beautiful jewel which was presented to you 
in honor of your first tooth. Yet not only must a Spanish 
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godfather make the appearance of his godchild’s first tooth a 
festival for the baby, but nurse, too, expects her services in 
the interests of that tooth to be recognized by a handsome 
gift of gold money. As to the annual festivals which no good 
godfather in Spain would dream of overlooking, their name is 
legion; there is the child’s name-day, which is to say his 
patron saint’s day, New Year’s Day, and a countless number 
of national feast-days. 

Following close on the selection of godparents comes the 
christening ceremony. With rich and poor aliké this is the 
occasion for a merry party of friends and relatives; but if you 
would see a national christening in its full splendor, you must 
take part in the ceremony which makes the heir of some old 
country family a member of the Catholic Church. On such 
an occasion the whole country-side makes holiday. Early in 
the morning the home of His Majesty the Baby is invaded by 
guests and sightseers, who come from far and near, on horse- 
back or muleback, or in a conveyance that may be anything 
from a stately coach to a rickety two-wheeled cart. 

A procession is formed, headed by the local guard in uni- 
form. Behind this official ride all the guests who can boast 
of a mount of any description. Next in order come two 
four-horse carriages, the first containing the baby, nurse, and 
godparents; the second, the father and other relations—not 
the mother, however, for she waits at home to welcome the 
heir on his return. The carriages of honor are followed 
by the motley collection of guests’ conveyances, and in the 
rear is a group of servants and farmers on the estate, who 
march solemnly in pairs. 

The procession wends its way to the parish church in the 
nearest village, and on nearing the square falls in with a 
crowd of villagers, whose excitement is at present kept well 
within bounds. At the church door the guests are each given 
a lighted taper, whereupon they line up on either side of the 
entrance, and wait while the godfather, with the baby in 
his arms and the godmother at his side, passes through their, 
ranks, followed by the father and other near relatives. The 
first notes of the church organ are heard, the procession begins 
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to move slowly up the aisle, and within a short time the cere- 
mony at the font has been performed and the service is over. 

As the church bells ring out the joyful news that the child 
has now been baptized, the orderly scene in the square is 
changed in a twinkling to pandemonium. Men and women 
are shouting, gesticulating, children are scrambling helter- 
skelter to the door. A moment ago no one would have im- 
agined there were half as many youngsters in the whole vil- 
lage. What, an anxious minute it is for the little ones! The 
godfather is coming out to shower coppers among them, and 
they all want to be in the thick of the fight. 

The procession begins to re-form, and when there is a 
temporary lull in the excitement around, the baby is driven 
off homeward, to be followed far by a thousand echoes of 
“Long life!” mingled with congratulations to the proud and 
happy relations. 

Home reached, the baby is handed to the mother, who has 
been anxiously and eagerly awaiting his return. Then comes 
a magnificent baptismal breakfast, and the final scene of the 
banquet, as of the whole ceremony, is the drinking of the 
baby’s health. 


PEGGY'S “TRAVELS 
By WALTER COOK 


HOW PEGGY SAW HOLLAND 


NCLE JACK came home from his ship with a large box 

full of wonderful things, and he gave Peggy some toys 

out of it, and told her such nice tales about the places from 
which they came that she wanted to go with him next time. 

This, of course, was not possible, but Uncle Jack took 
from his box a pretty blue stone with a hole in it, and gave 
it to Peggy, telling her it was called a “talisman.” She was 
to wear it round her neck on a ribbon, and when her mother 
had gone upstairs in the afternoon to rest, and Peggy was 
alone, she was to rub it with her hand and “wish” where she 
wanted to go. But she must first be very good all day long. 

At last the time came, and she shut her eyes, rubbed the 
talisman and wished to go to Holland. Then she opened 
her eyes again, and, sure enough, she was on a fine ship, in 
her outdoor clothes. A little girl with a big white cap and 
wooden shoes was talking to her. 

“Here you are at last,” said this little Dutch girl, just as if - 
she had expected her. “I’ve been sent to show you my 
country.” 

Then Anna (that was her name) led her over a narrow 
wooden bridge, called a “gangway,” and Peggy found herself 
in a little seaside village. 

The girls there wore white caps like Anna’s, and some 
were playing with wooden dolls. The boys had great baggy 
trousers, some with patches on them. They made a charming 
picture with the bright sky, the windmills, and the sparkling 
water. 

Peggy wanted to stay there, but Anna said they must go 
on to Amsterdam. So they went in a train. The country 
they passed was quite flat, and everywhere they saw rivers 
and ponds. 
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“You know,” said Anna, “the sea would flow all over here 
if we were to let it; but we keep it out by building up great 
walls of earth near the shore.” 

At Amsterdam, Peggy was surprised to see that the roads 
were full of water, and that the people went about in boats, 
instead of riding in omnibuses and cabs. — 

In the market place she saw people, big and little, buying 
and selling all kinds of things. Here Anna told Peggy she 
would take her for a row. So she carried a basket of rosy 
apples to a boat and then helped Peggy in, and rowed her 
along, just as if they were grown-up people. It was a very 
pretty scene, with the boatloads of flowers and fruit, with 
trees along the paths, and with the people in their bright- 
colored clothes, wearing white caps shining in the sun. 

Everything looked very nice and fresh, for the Dutch 
veople are famed for their cleanliness. They will polish their 
copper and brass pots and kettles until you can see yourself 
in them. 

When they were turning a corner, Peggy noticed a little 
girl with a tub full of large red balls. She was kneeling by 
the canal and washing them, one by one. 

“Oh, whatever are those?” said Peggy. 

“Why, they’re what you call Dutch cheeses!” said Anna, 
laughing. 

So Peggy bought one to take home to her mother as a 
present from Holland. 

Peggy now began to feel rather tired, so Anna put her into 
another boat and shoved her off. And the boat went faster 
and faster and faster, and the next thing Peggy knew was 
that she was at home, clutching the cheese in her arms. 

She said nothing about her travels, because she felt sure 
the talisman would refuse to work again if she did. But 
she decided to be very good all the next day, so that she 
might go traveling again. 

Her mother could not make out at all where the cheese 
had come from, but everybody agreed: that it was very nice. 
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,» PEGGY VISITS, MOROCCO 


T was a cold day, and Peggy thought she would like to go 

to a warm country. So when she rubbed the talisman 

she cried “Morocco,” for she had heard Uncle Jack speak 
of that country. 

Immediately everything was changed. She was standing 
on a wooden pier, which was very rough and much broken, 
and strange people were around her. There was a steamer 
by the pier, and negroes were chattering and rushing about 
with the passengers’ luggage. Jewish peddlers were offering 
their wares for sale. Arabs, with long cloaks wrapped round 
them, haughtily looked on. 

So many bright colors Peggy had never seen! It looked 
like a broken-up rainbow dancing and glittering in the sun- 
light. 

She was quite bewildered at first. Then she saw a dark, 
little Arab boy standing near. A little girl was sitting on the 
ground close by, eating a slice out of a melon. 

“Hullo, Peggy,” said the boy, “I’m sorry we kept you 
waiting! Our people wouldn’t let Badoura—that’s my sister 
—come at first. They said she must learn to stay at home. 
Women don’t go out much here, and when they do, they keep 
their faces covered.” 

Here Badoura pulled a kind of veil up from her shoulders 
to her eyes, which twinkled merrily. 

“Who are you?” said Peggy to the boy. 

“Oh, call me Mohammed!” he answered. “I’m descended 
from the Prophet.” 

Peggy found out afterward that most of the Moorish men 
and boys think they are descended from Mohammed the 
Prophet. 

Then Mohammed and Badoura took her along a street 
which led from the sea up a hill into the town of Tangiers. 

There was no pavement along the street. It was very 
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dirty, and so rough that carts could not be driven along it. 
People had to walk or to ride on horseback. 

In place of the peddlers with two-wheeled carts, Peggy 
- saw a dignified man leading a donkey with a large basket 
slung on each side. Here and there a customer would stop 
him to bargain with him. 

The stores looked like boxes with the fronts taken off. 
The shopkeepers sat cross-legged among their wares. There 
were oranges, brass pots, fine scarves, and beautiful yellow 
shoes. 

“Those shoes are made of Morocco leather,” whispered 
Badoura. She always whispered. 

Just then Peggy espied an old woman in a queer, large 
round hat, sitting down in the mud. She was selling oranges. 
So Peggy bought some for her little friends, and they were 
delighted, for little Arab children seldom have money of their 
own to spend. 

Peggy noticed that many women and children were passing 
to and fro with earthenware jars balanced on their heads, 
so she asked what they were doing, and Badoura told her 
they were carrying water home from the fountains. 

After a time they said good-by to Mohammed, and Ba- 
doura led Peggy to a fine house. Before entering they took 
off their shoes. Then Badoura, followed by Peggy, went up 
to a door with a curtain over it. A black man pulled the 
curtain aside and they entered. 

The room was full of ladies dressed in beautiful clothes. 
They wore loose, baggy trousers, long, richly embroidered 
jackets, and pointed shoes with jewels on them. Some were 
talking, laughing, and singing, and others were doing pretty 
needlework: These were the wives and daughters of a wealthy 
man, for in. Morocco it is not thought wrong for a man to 
have more than one wife. The part of the house in which they 
live is called the “harem.” 

The two children were given slippers. Then a lady pointed 
to them and clapped her hands, and at once a little black boy 
brought them coffee in tiny cups. Peggy found it a little 
awkward to drink from these cups, as they did not have 
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handles like the ones she used at home. Another boy brought 
cakes and candies. 

Afterward they were taken on to the roof of the house, 
which was quite flat and made into a beautiful garden. From 
it they could see the domes of the mosques or churches and 
the flat roofs of the houses of Tangiers, sloping down to the 
blue sea. 

At last the lady told Peggy to shut her eyes, then she 
clapped her hands. Peggy opened her eyes again in a moment, 
but found herself alone, sitting on the rug at home by the 
fire. 


PEGGY IN PERSIA 


EGGY had had a glass of fruit punch, or Persian sherbet, 

at dinner, and she had liked it so much that she thought 

she would visit the country for which it was named. So she 

rubbed the talisman and: wished to go there, and immediately 

she was at Shiraz, in the most beautiful rose garden in the 
world. 

Everywhere every kind of rose was growing. An old 
man was going about cutting the blossoms as fast as he could 
and throwing them into a large basket. Peggy herself and a 
little Persian girl were sitting on a large heap of rose blos- 
soms, eating pomegranates. The air was full of the scent 
of roses. 

“How delicious!” exclaimed Peggy. “But what a shame 
to pull all these roses to pieces just to lie on them!” 

Zuleika, the little girl at her side, smiled. “They’re not put 
here for that,” said she. “They’re left to dry in the sun, be- 
fore they can be used for making scent. Attar of roses, the 
best and strongest scent in the world, is going to be made 
from them.” 

“It’s delightful,” said Peggy, taking in a huge breath -of 
the rose-laden air. 
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When they had finished their fruit, Zuleika led Peggy to 
the house. 

It reminded her of the house at Morocco, but there were 
not so many ladies here, and they were dressed differently. 
They had quite short dresses, very richly embroidered, and 
trousers. It was not very becoming, Peggy thought, although 
the ladies themselves were pretty enough. 

They looked much more graceful in their outdoor clothes, 
which they wore to go on the housetop, as they could be 
seen from the street. A long cloak was thrown over the head 
and reached to the ground. Then a silk yashmak, or veil, 
was used to draw up over the face to conceal it from the 
view of passers-by. 

They sat on the walls of the roof garden and watched the 
traffic below. 

Now a camel laden with carpets for the bazaars would 
be driven by. Then a peasant woman would stroll along, 
spinning woolen thread as she went, with a spindle. 

Presently a little black slave-boy came up with some can- 
dies, of which Persian ladies are very fond. 

When Peggy said good-by to the ladies they sighed. They 
wished they could wander about alone as she did. They were 
kept so strictly at home, that they were almost like prisoners. 

Zuleika took Peggy into the country. 

Every house they passed had fig trees, grape vines, or 
gardens full of roses round it. Tame gazelles, with beautiful 
large soft eyes, skipped about in the roads and gardens. 
Once or twice Peggy saw a real Persian cat. 

At length they came to another town. 

“This is Teheran,” Zuleika said, “where the Shah lives.” 

They strolled through the bazaars, where carpets, rich em- 
broidered silks, and vases were exposed for sale. Some of 
the vases were beautiful. They were made of brass or steel 
with gold and silver inlaid. 

Here and there they would see an old man sitting cross- 
legged by his goods, smoking a hubble-bubble. They could 
hear the smoke bubbling through the water, before the man 
drew it through the long tube into his mouth, 
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In an open space in the middle of the town stood a large 
cannon. Round this there were gathered some ragged and 
fierce-looking men. Some of them looked nervously about, 
but none ever moved from the spot. 

“These are men who have committed some crime,” said 
Zuleika. “While they remain under the shelter of that gun 
no one may molest them or take them to prison.” 

Then Zuleika took Peggy into a house and threw a cloak 
over her such as Persian ladies wear out-of-doors. She also 
gave her a thick woolen yashmak to put before her face. 
Then she told her to- keep still until she had counted 
twenty. 

Zuleika counted up to ten, then everything was quiet. At 
last Peggy got tired of waiting and drew away the yashmak. 
She was home again, and the yashmak was simply a couch- 
cover. 


me LEP TO EGY EEL 


EGGY had been looking at a picture of “Moses in the 

Bulrushes,” and she thought she would like to go to 

Egypt. So when the afternoon. came, she whispered “Egypt” 
as she rubbed the talisman. 

She was leaning back in a chair at the time. The room 
faded away, and gradually there appeared a bright clear sky, 
and a very large stretch of sand with a few trees dotted about 
here and there. She was still leaning back in a chair, but it 
was a deck chair, on board a steamer in the Suez Canal. 

It was very hot, countless insects buzzed round her head, 
and the steamer moved slowly along. The canal was so narrow 
that two big ships could not pass each. other unless one of 
them stopped and drew up at the side.. 

So Peggy was relieved: when a voice at her elbow said: 

“Wouldn’t you like to ride to Cairo on my camel?” She, 
turned and saw a little Egyptian boy wearing a white fez. 
“ive been sent to look after you,” he continued. “I’m Hassan.” 
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A camel ride Peggy thought would be a nice change. So, 
as the ship had stopped and was tied up to the bank, she went 
ashore with Hassan. The boy at once went toward a camel, 
and when he had made it lie down, he helped Peggy on to 
the hump and mounted in front of her. Soon they were 
trotting across the sandy desert at a great pace. 

The sky was a deep blue and the sun almost hot enough 
to raise blisters. In the distance were the white houses and 
pretty pointed minarets of Cairo getting gradually nearer. 

When they arrived at the town they dismounted from 
the camel, and Hassan led the way through some narrow 
streets of low white houses. Peggy noticed that the windows 
had no glass in them, but were covered with fancy lattices. 

At last they came to a little shop, into which Hassan led 
the way. It was dark inside but beautifully cool. They sat 
on a kind of low sofa. Then a little boy made some very 
strong coffee, and poured it into tiny little pots which fitted 
into stands and so looked like egg cups. These he handed on 
a brass tray to Peggy and Hassan. There was plenty of 
sugar, but no milk. 

_ When they left the shop it was a little less hot out-of- 
doors. So they strolled through the town and out into the 
country, and watched the peasants working in the fields. 

They saw a camel and mule harnessed together in a 
plow. It seemed very strange to Peggy, but Hassan told 
her that the fellahs, as he called his countrymen, harness all 
sorts of different animals together. 

“Oh, what are those funny things?” said Peggy. “They 
look like large scales with bowls at one end and weights at 
the other,” 

“Those are shadoofs,” Hassan answered. “They’re used 
for watering the ground. When people wish to draw water, 
they pull the bowl down into a well, then the weight at the 
other end pulls it up again full of water.” 

Peggy went up to the two boys who were using the sha- 
doof, and they cheerfully let her try to work it. One of the 
boys carefully held her in case she should slip and fall into 
the water. 


EGYPTIAN FRUIT-SELLERS 
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When they got back into Cairo some people were starting 
off to the Pyramids. Hassan secured a couple of donkeys 
and Peggy and he joined the party. They passed the enormous 
statue of the Sphinx, with its lion’s body and sad woman’s 
face. “What is it for?” asked Peggy. 

“No one knows what it means,” answered Hassan. “Peo- 
ple call it a riddle. But we know what the Pyramids were 
for. The old kings built them as houses for their dead 
bodies.” 

Hassan and a friend pulled and pushed Peggy up the 
large blocks of stone to the top of the Pyramid of Cheops. 
She was surprised to find quite a large flat space at the top. 
From the ground it looked almost like a point. From the 
top they could see a very long way; right over Cairo and the 
river Nile in one direction, and in the opposite direction miles 
and miles of sand, with a caravan of camels in the 
distance. 

Coming down the pyramid was rather more difficult than 
going up. Peggy was glad of a rest when it was over. So 
they sat down and watched some strolling musicians. One 
was playing a strange instrument. It had strings like a 
guitar, but it looked very untidy because the ends were tied up 
by pieces of rag. The man twanged this and sang a wailing 
sort of song. Though the music was not pleasing it some- 
how made Peggy drowsy. Her head nodded, and then she 
started up, and found that she was at home. 


PEGGY LOOKS FOR DIAMONDS IN 
SOUTH AFRICA 


ER mother’s birthday was near, and Peggy wished to 
give her a splendid present; so she made up her mind 

to go to South Africa and find some diamonds for her. 

| When she rubbed the talisman, and wished “South Africa,” 

she was sitting with her back to the fireplace. 
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“Dear me, how hot that fire seems! I didn’t know it was 
alight,” she said to herself. 

She turned to look. There was no fire, but the sun was 
shining brightly, and was much hotter than she had ever 
known it at home. The fireplace had turned into a kind of 
cave, with bushes growing round the entrance. 

Presently a little black girl came out. A sheet with a 
brilliant pattern covered her body, and a handkerchief was tied 
round her head. 

“Oh!” said Peggy, “I’m afraid I’ve come to the wrong 
house.” 

“Not at all,” replied the little black girl. “You’re in South 
Africa, and this is my home. I'll show you round. [T’m 
Sanni.” 

“Thank you!” Peggy answered. “Have you any dia- 
monds ?” 

Sanni smiled and shook her head. “All you white people 
come for diamonds or gold,’ she answered. “You must go 
to Kimberley for diamonds. But come to my people first. 
This is Mashonaland.” 

Sanni led her down a narrow path all overgrown with 
bushes and long grass. Through an opening between some 
trees, Peggy saw what looked like a group of enormous 
mushrooms. “There’s our village,” said Sanni to her. 

As they approached, Peggy discovered that the mushrooms 
were really little round thatched huts all huddled together. 
A crowd of black men, women, and children were sitting 
round, laughing and talking. Some were dregsed like Sanni, 
others wore blankets, and a few had no clothes at all. When 
Sanni appeared, leading Peggy, they chattered more than ever. 

The women made her some cakes with corn which Peggy 
saw them grind between two stones, and flavored them with 
bananas and sugar, both of which were growing near by. 
Then they asked her if she would like a slice of hippopota- 
mus, but she said she never took meat after cakes. 

Peggy and Sanni then strolled round the village, and 
came upon a couple of ostriches. 

The great birds sat down and allowed Sanni to harness 
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them with cords. Then the two girls mounted on their backs, 
and they rose and sped like the wind across the plains. 

They passed all kinds of animals on their journey. There 
were zebras grazing, and giraffes stretching their long necks 
to reach the leaves on the trees. Peggy even thought she 
saw lions and hyenas and other wild beasts. She also saw 
many strange birds, and she thought the strangest of all were 
the flamingoes, with their long red legs. 

By and by they came to a lonely farm which was kept by 
a white lady who had only the Kafirs to help her. 

“ve brought Peggy,” said Sanni. “She wants some dia- 
monds.” 

“Ah, I want some, too!” said the white lady, smiling. 
“So this is Peggy! Well, come along, ’m going to Kim- 
berley.” 

A Kafir servant brought a horse, which the white lady 
mounted. Then they all galloped off. 

Gradually the country became uglier and uglier. Mounds 
of earth had been turned up and left deserted. Iron houses 
were dotted about. This was the beginning of Kimberley. 

In the town they met a man with bright eyes and a black 
mustache. He wore a white waistcoat and a thick gold chain. 

“Ah, you’re the man!” said the white lady. ‘“Here’s Peggy. 
She wants some diamonds.” The man smiled. “Everyone 
smiles when diamonds are mentioned,” thought Peggy. 

“Come and see ’em,” said the man, as he took her to a 
big place with a lot of machinery. “Here are some dia- 
monds.” 

“Why, those things are quite dull!’ Peggy replied. 

“They’ve got to be cut and polished, that’s all,” he said. 
“However, here’s the finished article,” he continued, taking 
a string of bright clear stones out of his white waistcoat 
pocket. 

Then he showed her a mine, and told her that if she 
went down it she would get straight back to her home. So 
she went down in a kind of swing, which he called a cradle. 
Gradually it got quite dark. When the cradle stopped, Peggy | 
stood up, and found herself in the Benares jar at home. 
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When she produced the diamonds, her mother and father 
smiled. They said they were only glass. They didn’t know 
where she had got them. 


A TRIP TO THE SOUTH SEA ISLANDS 


a ELL,” thought Peggy, “this beats all the seaside places 
I’ve seen at home.” 

She was sitting in a shady banana plantation in Great Fiji. 
The large leaves spread high over her head like long green 
fans. Bunches of the ripe fruit clustered on the stems, wait- 
ing to be plucked and eaten. The sky showed a deep blue 
above, and the sun shone brightly here and there on the rich 
red earth. 

By her side were two little Fijians, a boy and a girl. Very 
happy and contented they seemed, and with reason, too; for 
they had a warm sea always at hand for paddling and bathing, 
any amount of fruit to eat, and very few lessons to learn. 

Kombu was the boy’s name, and the girl’s was Omari. 

These children had thick fuzzy hair sticking far out round 
their heads, and proud they were of the way it was dressed. 

“We have special neck rests when we sleep to keep it 
from being disturbed,” Kombu said, as he handed her a 
bunch of bananas. 

“No, thank you, I won’t have any more,” said Peggy. “As 
it is, 1 don’t think Mamma would like my eating six,” 

So they got up and strolled round the island. 

The trees seemed very funny to Peggy. There were no 
branches, like those on our own trees. The leaves grew out 
in a bunch at the top of a long stem, and looked in the dis- 
tance like large green and yellow ostrich feathers. 

Kombu led the way to his home in a little cottage by the 
sea. It was a one-roomed cottage. The walls were made of 
bamboo poles tied together, and the roof was thatched with 
palm leaves. 
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His tiny little brother, just three years old, toddled out 
and ran down to the beach with them. 

He had no clothes on at all. When they got into a canoe 
he jumped into the water, and to Peggy’s surprise swam 
quite a long way after the canoe. 

“That’s nothing; we all learn to swim here as soon as we 
walk,” Omari said. ‘ 

Kombu paddled on until they came to the island of New 
Guinea, the largest of the South Sea Islands. The people 
here were not so nice looking as the Fiji Islanders. 

“Did you ever see houses like that before?” asked Omari, 
after they had landed. Peggy looked up. 

“They are tree houses,’ Omari continued. 

“These people used to be afraid of wild animals, so they 
put a kind of thatched roof on the top of some trees, then 
they bound together branches and leaves to make a floor. 
Thus they could sleep at night in safety high up from the 
ground. Some still use the houses, althaugh there are no 
wild animals now.” 

Afterward they came to a modern village, with cottages 
built like Kombu’s home. 

Two children were sitting on the ground playing cat’s- 
cradle, and a little boy was spinning a top. It seemed funny 
to Peggy to see these little naked savages playing American 
games. 

“We'll go to Samoa now,” Kombu said. “They always 
welcome you there.” So off they set again in their canoe. 

The Samoans proved as kind as Kombu had said. Their 
houses were made by sticking a few poles in the ground 
and putting a thatched roof over them. 

One family insisted on making a feast for Peggy and her 
friends. They spread out every kind of vegetable and fruit. 
They cooked fowls and brought cocoanuts. 

“I’m sorry I’ve eaten so many bananas, now,” sighed 
Peggy. 

“Cocoanuts are useful things,” observed Kombu, as he 
split one in half. ‘“There’s something to eat,” he said, as he 
cut out the nut. “There’s a good drink, and a bowl to drink 
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it from,” as he poured the milk into the empty half shell. 
That salad is made from the small leaves that grow at the 
end of the nut. Then we make ropes from the fiber round 
the shells, and we use the shells for lamps as well as for 
bowls. The large leaves we make into baskets, and use for 
thatching our houses. They make good fans, too. Why, 
even the ribs of the leaves are useful by themselves. We 
light them and use them for torches. Perhaps, too, you have 
heard of cocoanut oil and copra.” 

“T think I could tell you a use for cocoanuts you’ve not 
heard of,” broke in Peggy. 

“Oh, what’s that?” he asked in a doubting tone. 

“Three shies a penny,” she replied mysteriously. 


PEGGY VISITS NEW ZEALAND 


EGGY one day thought she would like to go to the other 

side of the world, so she rubbed the talisman and said 

so, and at once she was in New Zealand. A soft, warm 
breeze blew in her face and she heard a familiar sound. 

Baa, Baa, Baa-aa-Baa! There were lambs and sheep 
everywhere, thousands and thousands of them. 

Men on horseback were galloping about, and turning them 
this way and that, or shouting to the sheep-dogs to drive them 
along. They were all being moved in one direction. It was 
the great sheep-washing of the year. 

Men caught them as they passed through a gateway, and 
quickly pushed them, one after another, into a clear stream 
of water which was closed in like a small swimming bath. 
They all went in at one end and out at the other. It was 
one long, continuous procession. 

“I never saw so many sheep in all my life!” said Peggy, 
talking to herself. 

“This is only a small farm for New Zealand,” a voice 
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replied. She turned round and saw a dark girl with beau- 
tiful eyes and a good-tempered face. Her hair was hanging 
down and her dress consisted of shawls and matting wrapped 
round her. 

This must be a Maori girl, thought Peggy. 

“I know what you're thinking, and you’re quite right,” 
the girl said. “My name is Tipari. Come with me and I 
will show you the wonders of New Zealand.” 

She led her away over the rich green grass into a most 
lovely wood. It seemed like fairyland to Peggy. 

As they wandered along they came to a strange-looking 
cottage. Its walls were made of mud, but the framework 
was wood. The wood was beautifully carved. 

“That’s my home,” said Tipari to Peggy. 

An old man was sitting down outside. He was wrapped 
in a long blanket embroidered with colored wools. He wore 
a tall silk hat, and his face was tattooed all over. 

“My father used to be a great chief of the Maoris,” Tipari 
said. “That’s why he’s tattooed so, and why he wears a tall 
hat.” 

Although they were dressed funnily, the Maoris were very 
nice and hospitable. 

A number of children appeared as Peggy came up. 

Tipari was explaining to Peggy how the Maoris used to 
fight before they became friendly with the English. 

“They used to have war dances, like the American In- 
dians,” she said. 

Then the Maori children said they would dress themselves 
up as their warriors used to be dressed, and show Peggy 
what a war dance was like. 

They took off what little clothing they had and tied long 
leaves round their waists. Then they pranced along, one 
behind another, past Peggy and Tipari. They shouted and 
sang, flung their arms about, turned up their eyes, and put 
out their tongues. At last, with a whoop, they all disap- 
peared through the bushes. , 

“Now,” said Tipari, “T’ll take you to Rotomahana.” 

This was a most wonderful place. Peggy saw there hot- 
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and cold-water fountains, springs, and lakes. The pools of 
water from the fountains turned hard like glass. 

“A long time ago,” Tipari said, “there was a beautiful, 
iarge, long flight of steps here like glass. It had lovely tints 
and colors in it and was large enough for giants to use. It 
was made by the water from the fountains falling continu- 
ally for years and years. As the water spread out it turned 
hard like glass and gradually built up these wonderful steps. 
Then an earthquake came and destroyed it all in a night.” 

Peggy saw boys catching fish in the cold pools and cook- 
ing them in the hot springs where the water was hottest. 

Tipari told her that it was delightful to bathe in these 
wonderful warm baths, so Peggy thought she must try them, 
and she at once undressed and jumped into the water. It was 
very pleasant until some water got into her eyes and made 
them smart. She screwed them up and rubbed them. 

“Oh, Tipari,” she said, “get me a towel!” 

Then she opened her eyes and saw, not Tipari, but nurse. 
She was in her own bath at home. 


Aor TRIP“ HRROUGH WALLY 


HE raindrops were splashing on the window panes and 
trickling down in long, straight streaks, and Peggy 
thought she would like to go to a nice sunny country. 

So she went back to her room, rubbed the talisman, and 
wished Italy. 

At once everything was changed, and Peggy was nearly 
dazzled with the brilliant sunlight. But when at last her eyes 
were used to the bright sunlight she could not understand the 
strange place in which she found herself. She was seated 
high up on what she thought at first was a giant marble 
staircase. After looking about her a little she noticed that 
the staircase, although it was very much ruined, had once 
been circular, Then she had a brilliant idea. “Why,” she 
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cried, “I do believe this was once a huge circus, and these 
steps were just rows and rows of seats!” 

“That is just what it was,” said a voice at her side, and 
turning round she saw a little [talian boy sitting beside her. 
“You are in Rome,” he said, “and this is the great Colos- 
seum, where hundreds of years ago the Romans used to come 
in thousands to watch strong men wrestling with one another 
and fighting with wild beasts.” 

Peggy did not think that was a nice kind of circus. 

Afterward Pietro took her through Rome, and showed her 
many wonderful ruins; but Peggy soon got tired of this and 
wished to see something brighter. 

Next moment she heard a rumbling noise, and when she 
looked round, there in the distance was a large mountain. 
From the top of it smoke and sparks were issuing. Molten 
substance was continually running down the sides. It was 
Mount Vesuvius. 

She turned the other way and beheld a bright, sunny town 
with ill-kept streets, but beyond was a glorious sea. 

She wandered about watching the people, who seemed 
content to do nothing but bask in the sun. 

A group of children were sitting on some steps in a public 
garden. Pietro said they were his brothers and sisters, and 
took Peggy to them. They explained that they lived with an 
aunt. They helped her by selling fruit, and sometimes Pietro 
played his mandolin for money. 

Peggy was sorry they were so poor. “What do you buy 
when you have money?” she asked. | 
“Macaroni; we all love macaroni,” they answered. So she 

took them to a restaurant and ordered macaroni. When it 
was brought she found that it was flavored with cheese and 
tomatoes. Peggy was surprised that the waiter gave them 
neither forks nor spoons; but the children did not mind. 
They held the long pieces high up and gradually lowered 
them into their mouths. They said this was the proper way 
to eat macaroni. Peggy wondered if the manner of eating it 
made it taste so nice. 

Then they went into the country, and Peggy was charmed 
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with what she saw. ‘How well everything grows here!” said 
she as they wandered through fields of ripe corn and past 
fig trees and vineyards. 

“How about Venice now,” said Pietro. 

Peggy took out the talisman again. 

“T shall keep it in my hand, I think, to save time,” she 
said. Then she wished, and at once the scene changed. 

“This beats Holland!” she exclaimed, wh-n she saw the 
canals and beautiful houses and bridges of Venice. 

A gondolier drew up to the landing stage where they were 
standing. After they all had embarked, he took them in his 
pretty gondola with a beautiful, smooth, gliding motion down 
the Grand Canal, and past St. Mark’s Church with its won- 
derful pillars. They went under the Bridge of Sighs, and 
on and on until they came to the Adriatic Sea. ; 

“Have you heard of the marriage of the Adriatic?” said 
Peggy. She wanted to show her knowledge of Italy to her | 
little friends. So she went on: 

“Venice made money through being on the sea, for many 
ships came to her to exchange merchandise. So people said 
she was wedded to the sea. Then a ceremony of marrying 
Venice to the Adriatic was founded. On Ascension Day the 
doge, who was the head of the city and a kind of duke, 
came in his state barge, and was rowed to a certain point in 
the sea. He stood up and threw a wedding ring into the 
Adriatic.” 

Peggy flung out her arm to show what she meant, and, 
alas! threw her talisman far into the water. 

A large flame leaped up where the talisman had fallen. 
This was succeeded by a wall of darkness, which concealed 
everything from her view. As the darkness cleared, she found 
herself once more looking out of her window at home at the 
wet pavements and muddy road which she knew so well. 
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THE WORLD’S CHILDREN 


Little Indian, Sioux or Crow, Such a life is very fine, 


Little frosty Eskimo, But it’s not so nice as mine; 
Little Turk or Japanee, You must often, as you trod, 

O! don’t you wish that you were me? Have wearied not to be abroad. 
You have seen the scarlet trees You have curious things to eat, 
And the lions over seas; I am fed on proper meat; 

You have eaten ostrich eggs, You must dwell beyond the foam, 
And turned the turtles off their legs. But I am safe and live at home. 


You have most likely read this poem already, for it is taken from 
_Robert Louis Stevenson’s Child’s Garden of Verses. It is supposed to 
show what a quite small boy would think when he heard about the 
people who live in distant lands, and about their curious manners and 
customs. But the author of the poem purposely overlooked one very 
important thing which a ‘little boy might quite easily forget—namely, 
that no matter in what part of the world the boys and girls and men 
and women of other lands live, everything appears quite right and 
natural and ordinary to them. In places which seem strange and far- 
away to us, they are just as much at home as we are in this country. 
We should think it very queer and uncomfortable if we had to camp 
out in a tent all through the winter, like the “little Indian,” or to eat 
raw seal-flesh, like the “frosty Eskimo.’ But they would feel just as 
ill-at-ease if they had to live in a brick house and go to school. 


JOHN OF ENGLAND 
By EDNA WALKER 


OHN is five years old. He lives in a large house, and 
J has a big nursery with heaps and heaps of toys. What 
he loves best is to make nurse start all the toys working while 
he looks on and explains them. Except soldiers: those he 
arranges himself, and knows all the regiments; it doesn’t do 
for you to refer to the “Rifles” as “Infantry,” or to confuse 
the Turcos with the Ghurkas. 

Dogs chase each other in a beautiful frieze all round the 
nursery, but he has real dogs as well. His own special pet 
is a large Airedale, whom he orders about most peremptorily ; 
but there is one little toy Yorkshire whose bark is so large 
and loud that John has been known to be obedient in its 
presence when just before he had been rather defiant to his 
parents alone. 

John loves stories, especially stories of knights rescuing 
fair ladies (you often have to be a fair lady, and put up 
with being in distress while he rescues you). The dwellers in 
the jungle or in the mighty deep afford him unbounded de- 
light. At the time when he realizes that “Good-night” is due, 
he is apt to become a seal under the ice-floes of his bed- 
clothes; this would defer the “Good-night” indefinitely did 
not someone say that seals make holes in the ice, through 
which they came up to breathe. John therefore comes up to 
breathe, and if he cannot find an entirely new subject to 
talk about, his parents and others bid him “Good-night” and 
retreat. 

You may go to tea with John by special invitation, espe- 
cially on Sundays, and nursery manners have then to be 
rigidly followed. On no account must you begin with cake,, 
or drink with your mouth full, or put your elbows on the 
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table; for if so John will make it very awkward for his mother 
and nurse for long afterward by doing likewise, and quoting 
you as a model. 

John has not always that belief in the ability of his par- 
ents which he should have, and when the bandage comes off 
the vaccinated arm, he remarks: 

“Tt is most ’strordinary how this bandage keeps commas off 
—and mother has a ’stificate for first aid, too!” 

Sometimes John, like most boys, passes the bounds of rea- 
son and has to be dealt with by his father. John tries to turn 
conversation into other channels, but at last resigns himself 
to fate, and mutters: “I will be bwave; I will not cwy!” 
which is almost enough to stay the hand of any father. 

John has the dearest little Shetland pony, whose name is 
Peggy, and Peggy runs about the big garden like a dog. One 
day he took her down to play in the sand-garden in his own 
special summer-house, but somehow Peggy took a great fancy 
to the tall hollyhocks growing by the wall, and after that the 
hollyhocks did not. hold their heads up nearly so high. 

John and Peggy have been very active in working for the 
Blue Cross. Together they go from house to house. Their 
plan is to go up to the front-door and await supplies. Money 
goes into John’s box to help the poor horses on the battle- 
fields, and a piece of sugar always goes into Peggy’s mouth. 
As soon as both are satisfied they go on. 

It is not everyone who is so fortunate in the good things 
of this life as John, but all English children can be happy so 
long as they live in the country, even if they have neither 
much money nor many toys. They can roam at will along 
shady lanes, or by rippling brooks, gathering primroses and 
violets in the spring, or blackberries in the autumn. They 
have the joys of haymaking and harvesting, and their way to 
school and home is filled with merry laughter, and their cheeks 
are red with the roses that are so specially English. 


RUNNING RABBIT, “LITTLE INDIAN” 
By CLIVE BARNARD 


UNNING RABBIT is an Indian boy. He belongs to a 
race which has seen its best days. Once upon a time 
the Indians were a brave and powerful people who inhabited 
the forests and plains of North America, and lived chiefly by 
hunting. But their land has been gradually invaded by col- 
onists from Europe; and although the Redskins fought fiercely 
for their country, their struggle was useless. They are now 
quickly losing their old ways; they mostly wear European 
dress and imitate European customs. But there still remain 
a few Indian tribes which to this day live in their native con- 
dition far away fronr the settlements of the white men; and 
it is to one of these tribes that Running Rabbit belongs. 

He has a brown skin and sparkling black eyes, and he was 
born in the depth of the forests near Lake Athabasca. The 
. home in which he lived with his father and mother was merely 
a movable tent. It consisted of a framework of light poles 
over which a number of deer-skins had been fastened. The 
door was an opening about four feet high, covered with a 
hanging flap of deer-skin. At the very top of the tent was a 
small hole, and directly underneath it was the fire; but the 
smoke used to fill the whole tent before it found its way 
through the outlet which served as a chimney. 

Running Rabbit spent the greater part of the first two 
years of his life in a queer kind of cradle; this used to be 
hung up on a peg inside the tent, or—if the weather was fine 
—on a tree out-of-dooi. It was made of maple wood 
fastened together with deer sinews and lined with moss. His 
mother had little time to look after her baby, for she was 
always busy. She had to gather firewood in the neighboring 
forest and to chop it; sometimes she caught fish and dried 
them in the sun; and, of course, she had to cook the meals 
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and make clothes for her family. When she went away into 
the forest to work, she would often take her baby with her 
for company’s sake; she carried him in his cradle, resting it 
on her hip as she walked. 

But although she has so much to do, Running Rabbit’s 
father, whose name is Big Head, is not altogether idle. His 
duty is to hunt the wild animals of the forest, and to exchange 
their skins with the white men who trade in furs. He has 
soft buckskin shoes and leggings; over his shoulder he throws 
a gaily-colored blanket, and sometimes he wears a head-dress 
of feathers. When he returns hungry to his tent, his wife— 
Running Rabbit’s mother—has ready for him a good meal of 
deer-meat, with cakes of maize or Indian corn; but neither 
she nor Running Rabbit may eat a morsel until Big Head has 
finished. As soon as Big Head has eaten enough he lights a 
long pipe, for the Indian is never so happy as when he is 
smoking. 


BoyHoop 


As Running Rabbit grows older he learns many things, 
even though he does not go to school. He weaves mats and 
baskets from the split roots of the cedar tree, or carves spoons 
out of its wood. Sometimes, when the camp is struck and a 
move is made to another hunting ground, Running Rabbit 
helps his mother to carry the tents and blankets; for Big 
Head thinks it beneath him to do any work of this kind. But 
our Indian boy is always looking forward to the time when he 
will be old enough to hunt with his father. 

He has to undergo a hard training to strengthen his body, 
so that it may be able to endure fatigue and hardship. Even 
in the cold weather his clothing is of the scantiest, and all the 
year round he has a cold bath, night and morning, in some 
neighboring stream. Often he practises running or spear- 
throwing or shooting. When at last, by his skill and his 
powers of endurance, he has shown himself worthy to be 
reckoned a man, he is at last allowed to accompany his father 
and to help him hunt the beavers, bears, martens, and other 
fur-bearing animals. In the old days, he would perhaps have 
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fought for his tribe against other Indian tribes or against the 
white settlers. Running Rabbit often wishes that he had lived 
in those bygone times when the Indians were a free and war- 
like people, and not the sad and spiritless folk that many of 
them have since become. 


A VISIT TO THE TRADING-STATION 


Henceforward Running Rabbit spends most of his time 
in helping his father on the hunting expeditions. Every now 
and then, when Big Head has collected a good number of 
valuable skins, he makes a journey to a trading-station on the 
shores of Lake Athabasca, and there exchanges the furs with 
some white traders. 

When Running Rabbit was about sixteen years old, he 
accompanied his father for the first time; and as he had never 
before left the great forest in which he lived, you may imagine 
how eagerly he looked forward to the expedition. The skins 
were piled in a canoe, and the journey was made by river. 
The frame-work of the canoe was of spruce wood, and over 
it sheets of birch-bark were sewn, the seams being caulked 
with resin. In this canoe Big Head and his son paddled for 
several days down a small stream which grew gradually wider 
as they proceeded. In several places they had to shoot dan- 
gerous rapids; Running Rabbit felt very excited but not a 
bit afraid, for he had learned to despise fear. 

At last the travelers reached a place where a pathway came 
out on the bank of the stream. Here they landed. Big Head 
went first, carrying the furs and leading the way. Then came 
Running Rabbit; on his head he carried the canoe, for although 
it was big enough to contain two people and a cargo of skins, 
it was so light that a strong boy could carry it without much 
difficulty. They continued along this narrow forest path, or 
“portage” as it is called, until at last they saw gleaming through 
the trees another river, much broader than that which they 
had just left. This was called the Slave River, and you can 
easily find it on a map of North America. Up this stream~ 
they paddled again, and it was hard work because the current 
was against them this time. 
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At last they reached a big lake—Lake Athabasca—and it 
was not long before they arrived at the trading-station to which 
Big Head was in the habit of taking his furs. It consisted 
of a number of wooden huts surrounded by a few tents, like 
‘that in which Running Rabbit was born. But what interested 
Running Rabbit most was the sight of men with white faces; 
for everyone whom he had seen hitherto had had a brown or 
copper-colored skin. 

After much bargaining Big Head exchanged his furs with 
the white traders. He received a colored blanket, some to- 
bacco, and ammunition for his guns,-together with a bright 
handkerchief and some beads for Running Rabbit’s mother. 
The furs were hung up in the storehouse of the trading-station, 
ready to be sent away to foreign lands. Some of the fur 
muffs and boas, which are shown in our store windows, prob- 
ably came from the far-away forests where Running Rabbit 
lives. : 

Next day the birch-bark canoe was laden with the goods 
which Big Head had received in exchange for his skins, and 
then he and his son set off again for their home. And I dare- 
say that Running Rabbit thought he would far rather hunt 
wild animals in the vast forest, than be the trader who bought 
and sold their furs. 


SUZANNE OF FRANCE 


By EDNA WALKER 


UZANNE is certainly the most petted and spoiled little 

girl in the world. From the moment she enters this life 

she is regarded as a little goddess, and must have her own 

way in everything. Her father is so proud of her that nothing 

gives him greater pleasure than to be asked how she is and 
to reply: 

“Ma petite famille va bien” (My darling family is well)— 
to him she is always his “darling family,” and he is every bit 
as proud of her as if she had been a boy. 

Suzanne has no nursery—for there are no nurseries in 
France—and as she probably has no brothers or sisters, she 
would find a nursery rather dull. But she has a nurse, who 
wears a gray alpaca cloak and a mob cap; and the most won- 
derful part of nurse’s dress is the blue plaid ribbon on the cap, 
enormously wide and streaming right down to the heels. The 
nurse of little Pierre, who also plays in the Tuileries Gardens, 
has red plaid ribbon, because Pierre is a little boy. 

As there is no nursery, Suzanne lives where everyone else 
lives: and she has the same meals as everyone else. She has 
fish and meat and fried potatoes, just the same as her parents, 
from the time she is one year old; wine, too, she begins to 
drink as a matter of course. It is true that sometimes she 
begins to nod over her plate before the end of dinner; then 
she is carried off to bed. 

In any case no one would ever admit that Suzanne was 
ever in the way—she is too precious. 

Also, no one will ever admit that Suzanne is naughty. 
Sometimes Suzanne does cry for no reason in particular; but 
her father only looks astonished and inquires for an imaginary 
naughty Bertha. ‘ 

Suzanne has the most fascinating ways and the prettiest 
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manners in the world. If she has rich parents, she can enter- 
tain in the most charming way everyone who comes near her; 
if she is a young girl in a shop, she will attend so courteously 
to all that “Madame” says that Madame finds shopping a 
pleasure. . 

There is one thing that Suzanne can do much better than 
the little girls of other nations—she can talk. She has always 
been with people who could talk; has been out to luncheon or 
dinner with her father and mother ever since she could re- 
member, and so she is able to talk about all sorts of things; in 
fact, there are very few things that she cannot talk about, and 
if you heard her you would at once feel how pretty and musical 
her language is. 

Suzanne never goes out by herself. She will not cross the 
road to post a letter alone. There is always the promeneuse 
to accompany her even when she goes to and from school. 
Her mother takes a good deal of trouble in choosing the lady 
who is to walk with the little girl and talk to her for several 
hours every day. 

Children are never at a loss about what to do in Paris. 
Amusements for their special benefit are arranged. The 
Parisians understand children well. There is much that is 
childlike in the nature of the Parisians: they are never really 
old in heart or in mind. Small things amuse them. A mon- 
key, a performing parrot, a balloon, will attract their atten- 
tion and hold it for hours. 

Watch them sitting under the trees, gazing at the children 
as they play. If a hoop runs into a new pair of trousers and 
soils them, the wearer does not mind; should a ball in passing 
knock off his straw hat, what matter? The proud fathers— 
how tenderly they strap their little ones onto the wooden horses; 
how fearfully they leave them! That little atom in blue seated 
on the back of a great giraffe—that small girl in the heavy 
mourning hat and pig-tail sitting majestically in a boat—how 
anxiously they are watched! 

When Suzanne’s mother was a girl she went to a convent 
school, and did not learn much from the dear Sisters beyond 
manners; but Suzanne goes to a private school, where there 
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are hundreds of other girls, and learns many things. There 
she wears a black pinafore with long sleeves and fastened at 
the waist, like everyone else, and her frock underneath re- 
mains unspotted by one drop of ink. 

Suzanne learns to recite beautifully at school, and so in 
the evenings, when her mother and. perhaps an aunt and 
cousins are busy with the needle, Suzanne will stand up and 
give a charming recitation in prose or verse. Then her father 
or uncle will read from one of the famous books which every 
French family possesses and loves, and after a while Suzanne 
will give another story in verse. This kind of evening in the 
midst of her loving family gives us a glimpse of what French 
home life is like. 

There are many parts of fair France where life is very 
different from that of Suzanne’s. The land of Brittany, with 
its wild seacoast and country markets, is certainly one of those 
parts, and Suzanne would think it rather quiet and solemn if 
she had to live there. The girls who do live there, though, are 
happy enough, busy enough, and pretty enough. They wear, 
too, the prettiest dresses in France—always with a cap as 
clear and white as French sunshine and water can make it. 
They say, too, that anyone in Brittany can tell from the shape 
of the cap exactly the town from which any stranger comes, 
for the girls and women wear different caps in different towns. 

The grown-up Breton girl has much to do in the house, and 
works outside too, but she always looks as though she were 
thinking beautiful thoughts. 


VI.—S5 


MAISANGUAQ, “FROSTY ESKIMO” 
By CLIVE BARNARD * 


AR away on the frozen coasts which surround the North 
Pole, lives a race of people whom we call the Eskimos. 
They are short in stature and have lank, jet-black hair; their 
skins, too, are dark. The Eskimos live so far away from the 
rest of the world, and so rarely see any foreigners, that they 
have called themselves “Innuit,” which means “The Men’— 
just as if they were the only race of men on the earth. 
Their country is very unlike ours. There are no flowers 
or trees, and whichever’way you look hardly anything can be 
seen save snow and ice or sea. Moreover, during the whole 
winter-time it is night, for the sun never rises. But the sky is 
often lit up by wonderful dancing and flashing fires—red, 
blue, green, gold, and purple. We call them Aurora Borealis, 
but they are not often seen in our country. For the rest of 
the year it is daytime, since the sun never sets; and thus in 
the land of the Eskimos it is possible to see the sun at mid- 
night. 
Foop 


In such a land of ice and snow it is, of course, far too 
cold to grow corn or fruit or vegetables, and therefore the 
Eskimos live almost entirely on meat; in fact, the word 
“Eskimo” means “an eater of raw meat.” Their usual food 
is seal and walrus flesh, birds, and birds’ eggs. All of these 
items are sometimes cooked, but more often they are frozen 
and eaten raw. A favorite meal is raw, frozen walrus liver 
served with bits of fat. In the spring the narwhales (the 
unicorns of fables and fairy-tales) are caught; their flesh is 
very tender when frozen, and is much appreciated by the re- 

* With some changes made by the editors. 
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turned hunters. The narwhale has a smooth, mottled skin 
that is, when frozen, a special delicacy, and tastes very much 
like chestnuts. The little children are often to be seen suck- 
ing on something as they roll about the huts, but it is not 
candy ; instead it is a frozen egg. To an Eskimo child a frozen 
egg is as great a treat as is a stick of candy to an American 
child. 


Houses 


In the summer-time, the Eskimos live in tents which can 
be moved from one hunting ground to: another. They do not 
use horses to drag from place to place the sledges on which 
their tents and other belongings are carried. Horses need 
grass, and this does not grow in the frozen Eskimo country. 
Instead of horses, therefore, teams of dogs are used, for these 
animals—like the Eskimos themselves—live on meat, and need 
no vegetable food. ; 

When the winter comes, and with it a night lasting several 
months, a hut called an “igloo” is built; its frame-work is of 
whale-ribs, which are covered with a wall of frozen snow. 
The roof is sometimes made of sods cut out of the marshy 
soil during the summer months. In this hut a family will 
settle down until the return of summer and daytime; and 
then the roving tent-life begins again. 


ANCALL 


Let us pretend that we are to visit one of these snow-huts. 
- Outside it looks a little like a great beehive. The entrance is 
rather difficult to find, but at last we discover a small opening, 
only a few feet high, close to the ground. Through it we 
crawl on all fours, and are soon inside the hut. What a con- 
trast to the scene we have just left! The heat is so great and 
the air so stuffy that we can scarcely breathe; and the smell 
makes us long to be in the open air again. Still, now that we 
are here, let us look at the people who live in the “igloo.” 
At first it is not easy to see them; for a very feeble light 
is given by the stone lamp with its moss wick fed with seal oil. 
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We can soon make out quite a number of people in the hut, 
in spite of its small size; for among the Eskimos several fam- 
ilies will sometimes live together quite happily in the same 
house. It is rather hard to distinguish the men from the 
women, for everybody is dressed alike, and Eskimo men rarely 
have beards. They all wear tightly fitting jerseys, trousers, 
and boots, made of seal-skin. 

In one corner of the hut is a man busily engaged in making 
a harpoon out of a precious piece of drift-wood, tipped with 
seal-bone; he is carving a careful design along the handle. 
He works slowly, but he has plenty of time, for there is not 
much to do during the long winter months. Another man is 
squatting, tailor-fashion, on the floor and is sketching. In- 
stead of paper, he has a piece of seal-gut, and for paint he 
uses a mixture of seal-oil and soot. Considering the materials 
at his command, his drawing is quite clever and life-like. It 
represents the slaying of a polar bear which a few days ago 
tried to creep into the snow-hut while its occupants were 
asleep. Fortunately they awoke in time, and a well-directed 
harpoon thrust put an end to the intruder. We are shown 
the bear’s skin spread out in.a corner of the “igloo.” 

There are two women in the hut who are chewing seal- 
skins in order to render them soft enough for making boots. 
The.Eskimos have no trees, and therefore no bark for tanning 
leather in our fashion; so skins have to be chewed instead, 
and this is why an Eskimo, when he is looking out for a wife, 
always chooses—if he can—a woman with a good set of teeth. 
A third woman, who is much older than the other two, has 
just finished making a bed-bag of seal-skin, and is now busily 
filling it with feathers. As she works she sings a droning 
melody with only three notes in it, and with a long drawn-out 
chorus of “Ai, ye, ye! Ai, ye, ye!” To us it sounds very 
doleful, but the Eskimos think it beautiful, and this old woman 
is always asked to sing at wedding feasts and on other joyful 
occasions. 

There is also a little Eskimo boy in the hut and we must 
not forget him. His name is Maisanguaq, which means Little. 
White Whale. He is only eleven years old, but already he has 
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learned to hunt the seal and the whale. He is also very fond 
of playing football with the other boys; for a ball they use a 
walrus-bladder filled with air. Just at present our Eskimo 
boy is playing a kind of cat’s-cradle game by himself with a | 
long thread of reindeer sinew. 

The Eskimos live in these snow-huts all through the dark 
winter ; but if we had visited them in early summer we might 
have found them seal-hunting or whaling. They are very 
clever sailors. Their canoes, called “kayaks,” are made of 
walrus tusks covered with skins. These canoes are completely 
closed in, save for a small hole in the deck; into this hole the 
kayakman has to squeeze his legs, so that the boat fits him 
around the waist like part of his dress. In a boat of this kind 
the Eskimo hunts seals, whales, and walruses. 


VISITORS 


Once Maisanguagq had gone with his father and some 
other Eskimos bear-hunting in the country to the south. They 
had caught many bears and were coming home with sledges 
laden with skins and meat. Their dogs had eaten well and 
so had they, so they were traveling slowly back. Suddenly 
Maisanguaq’s dogs started to gallop, and he had to pull him- 
self into the middle of his sledge to prevent himself from be- 
ing thrown off. Maisanguaq had been able to drive his dogs 
almost as long as he could remember, but he was not quite 
ready for that jerk, for he had been half asleep. 

“Bear,” he thought, when the dogs suddenly stopped and 
began sniffing in the snow. 

“Seal’s breathing hole,” was his next thought. Then he 
suddenly noticed marks in the snow and jumped off his sledge 
as quick as thought. 

“Sledge tracks; strange sledge tracks!” he called out. 
“Come and look.” And the others joined in the boy’s wonder. 

There were footprints— such big footprints!—and the 
tracks of the sledges were ever so much wider than theirs. 

“They are the footprints of giants and huge sledges,” they’ 
said, and began to be afraid of what these strangers from the 
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south were wanting. The tracks led to Agpat. What if these 
giants were even now hurting the little children at home? 

“Tugto! tugto!’ cried Maisanguaq, springing on his sledge, 
and off went his dogs at a gallop, with the others bounding 
after. 

Soon they came to a stone hut, where they had left a 
skinned seal a few days before. The seal was gone, there 
was blood about, and everything looked in disorder. They 
feared the worst. 

But what commotion there was as they came near to Ag- 
pat! All the children in the place, led by Maisanguaq’s sister, 
Mego (Feather), were racing out to meet them. What a 
yelling there was! And the men and women were jumping 
about in the funniest way, hopping up into the air and slap- 
ping themselves on the legs. 

Maisanguaq had never seen such excitement. 

“White men have come,” they shouted; and then Maisan- 
guaq and the bear-hunters all jumped from their sledges and 
hopped into the air too, slapping their legs and yelling and 
laughing all the while. 

And that was how Maisanguaq first came to see white 
men. The two visitors had come on sledges with a South 
Greenlander to see if the “New People” lived away north at 
the end of the world as was said. 

There was Maisanguaq dressed in fur in a pair of glisten- 
ing white bearskin trousers, and Meqo, his sister, was simi- 
larly dressed in blue fox, only her cap was pointed and his 
was round. Everybody else was dressed in bear- or fox-skin 
furs, so it was all as the South Greenlanders had said. 

The visitors had been at once fed on the frozen raw liver 
of a walrus, that being considered a wonderful delicacy, and 
cooking was already in progress, for some bear’s flesh was 
boiling in a pot over a smoky flame, this queer open-air kitchen 
being protected by a wall of snow. 

The hunters soon ate the boiled bear, and then many of 
them set about building a snow hut for the newcomers. 

Maisanguaq and Mego helped in scraping away the snow 
to make a hollow; then they helped to carry the big blocks 
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which the men had cut out of the hard snow. These were 
piled up like great stones to make the walls, and then the upper 
blocks were shaped to hold together to form the roof. 

There it was, all ready in less than an hour. 

I do not think anyone else in the world could build a 
house so quickly—even with many helpers. 

All this time the dogs were tied up; and then it came to 
be explained what had happened at the camp when the seal 
had been eaten. Maisanguag, like all the others of this north- 
ern tribe, always ties up his dogs; but the South Greenlanders 
do not; so these it was who had eaten up the seal and left all 
the marks of disorder which Maisanguaq and the bear-hunters 
had found. 


A Party 


When Sorgaq (Old Whalebone) gave a party, Maisanguaq 
went to it, like everybody else. As it was the beginning of 
summer (though a snow-storm was raging at the time), 
Sorgqaq had taken to a tent and left off all his furs except his 
bearskin trousers, and everyone else had done the same. 
Maisanguaq joined the rest of the guests, who were lolling or 
lying on big bearskins and were making a great noise, in spite 
of a duet that was in progress. It was Minik and Otaq who 
were singing, and they went on all the same, though the 
guests talked a good deal. There were no words to the song, 
but Minik, the leader, waved himself about and banged on 
his little drum so much that he became dreadfully hot. It was 
a very funny duet; there was really no tune at all about it, 
but they went on with it for an hour, and then everybody else 
joined in. After this Otaq thought they had had enough, so 
he suddenly dashed his stick into Minik’s face and gave a 
great howl. 

Then Sorqaq began the feast by chopping up part of a 
great walrus with his ax. A special delicacy this, for the 
walrus had been caught nearly a year ago; the flesh had gone 
bad in the summer and had frozen again in the winter. Each 
one was so delighted with this high-flavored meat that when 
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Sorqaq gave him a huge piece he ate it without speaking a 
word. So there was silence in the tent. 

There was hardly anyone but Old Whalebone who could 
manage to get his meat properly green; but then he was the 
best hunter in the tribe, and was always the first to go off in 
the spring with rifle and spear to catch the seals who lay lazily 
on the ice in the sunshine, or the walrus snorting on the waves. 
This year Maisanguaq made up his mind to be the very first 
to follow him. 

So after the feast they bade him tell of his bear fights, 
till, getting drowsy with much eating, he fell asleep, and the 
guests crept away. 

Now, the very next day Old Whalebone noticed that the 
snow had melted on the sunny side of the rocks, so he gath- 
ered his dogs, took his sledge and his weapons, and went 
away the first, as he always did, with the parting words: “It 
has come to pass that a man starts on his travels.” 

And his ear caught an answer: “Maisanguaq and his dogs 
follow after.” 


O HANA SAN OF JAPAN 
By EDNA WALKER 


“TAD” —“pad”—“pad,” followed by the sounds of crack- 

ling paper and firewood, come faintly through the thin 
paper walls of the room where O Hana San is drowsily waking 
into new day, and she knows that the maidservants have just 
slipped out of their room, which is next to the kitchen, and are 
kindling the fire. 

It is only half-past four, but they are never late; granny, 
or, as they call her, inkyosama (“the retired lady”), sees to 
that. Granny’s room is close to the maid’s apartment, and 
she takes care that the clock is right; an ancient clock it is, - 
too, where the face goes round and the hands stand still, for 
the retired lady does not approve of new-fangled European 
clocks with their fixed faces and moving hands. 

Suddenly O Hana San becomes wide awake, for the slid- 
ing shutters on the outside of the veranda are opened for the 
day, and not only make a considerable noise, but let in a flood 
of bright morning light which heralds a beautiful Japanese 
day of blue sky and sunshine. 

The name of “O Hana San” really means the “Honorable 
Miss Blossom,” for little girls in Japan are nearly always 
called after something beautiful—trees, or flowers, or other 
lovely things, like sunshine or rainbow. 

O Hana San, like everyone else in the house, raises hez 
head from her hard wooden pillow and prepares to get up 
from her futon, or quilt, on the floor. She has been sleeping 
under another thick padded futon with long sleeves. You 
might think that her arms had been inside those sleeves, but 
that is not so; the sleeves have only been tucked around her 
to keep her back warm. So, as she rises, she untucks these 
sleeves, casts off the futon, draws aside the mosquito-nets, 
gets up, and arranges her clothes. 
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No one has a bath then, but everybody, young and old, boy 
or girl, finds a brass basin and gets a wash either in the bath- 
room or in a corner of the veranda. 

The elder sister, Né San, is very busy about the house, 
helping the servants roll up the futons and put them away 
into cupboards—for the beds are not “made” as ours are. The 
mosquito-nets are taken down and put away, too, so the room 
is left clear, and is swept in a few minutes. There are no 
windows; there are the shoji instead—large paper shutters 
between the room and the veranda which are pushed aside 
the moment the sleeper rises, and fill the room with glorious 
sunshine and fresh air. 


BREAKFAST 


O Hana San is still a schoolgirl, so she is not troubled 
about the futons and the shoji. She patters off to breakfast 
in her snow-white socks, and if you watched her feet you 
would see that the great toe has a special little room to itself, 
the other toes being altogether in a sock-parlor next door. 

At the shoji leading into the breakfast-room, O Hana 
San meets her little sister, O Matsu San, which means “‘Moon- 
light.” With the prettiest little bow imaginable, the little 
Moonlight draws back to let O Hana San pass in first, for 
politeness is more important than anything else in Japan, and 
is the first thing learned by every baby. 

There is no breakfast-table ; there are no chairs; but there 
are a number of beautifully clean white mats arranged round 
a hot basin of charcoal, which they call the hibachi. 

O Hana San and the others each sit on their white stock- 
inged heels on one of their mats and receive a small helping 
of smoking-hot rice from a bright-looking tub. Perhaps, too, 
there will be a little piece of salted fish, everything being 
served in the daintiest possible way. From a beautiful little 
silk case O Hana San draws out two pieces of clean white 
wood, and with these chop-sticks in her right hand she cleverly 
manages to eat her food without spilling any. 

From the thinnest little cup she drinks her pale golden tea 
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without milk or sugar, while fresh water is kept boiling on the 
hibachi in the center. 

While O Hana San and the other children are having their 
breakfast with plenty of talking and noise, Né San is helping 
her mother with the act of worship which the Honorable Lady 
of the House, O Ku Sama, performs every morning. Fresh 
rice and incense have to be placed on the “God’s shelf” as an 
offering, the little lamp is trimmed ready for lighting the next 
evening, and a silent prayer is offered. 


ScHOOL 


Then come the preparations for school. Besides the lunch- 
boxes to be packed and books collected, O Ku Sama sees 
that O Hana San’s pretty kimono frock and her wonderfully 
colored sash (the obi) are all properly arranged. Then the 
lacquered sandals are put on, and O Hana San and O Matsu 
San, with their maids to look after them, waddle off prettily 
like little pigeons. All this is done by seven o’clock, which 
sounds rather early to us. 

Lessons are not easy at school. Both reading and writing 
are terrible things to the Japanese; the -alphabet itself is so 
difficult that they say it takes seven years to learn it. Poor 
little Honorable Blossom and Honorable Moonlight! It is 
fortunate that they are provided by Nature with a wonderful 
memory. 

How funny their reading seems to us! O Hana San, 
when she has at last learned to read, begins to read her book 
at what we should call the end, and reads the pages backward ; 
the lines also run up the page, not across it. If she writes a 
letter, she begins at the bottom of a roll of paper, and writes 
the address on an envelope with the order of every word ex- 
actly the reverse of what you would put. She writes, or 
rather paints, the funny-looking letters with a brush, too— 
not with a pen as we do. 

But the great thing, above all others, which O Hana San 
and O Matsu San have to learn is how to be very polite to guests, 
and, above all, how to behave at the very special parties which 
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are called the Great Tea: how to sit down noiselessly and 
gracefully in front of the boiling kettle; how to hand the cup 
to a guest; how, if they are guests in their turn, to take a 
candy from a dish, and even how to bend their fingers when 
they put down their cup. There is a great deal more, and 
every little girl learns this so thoroughly that it makes her the 
most graceful and polite little maiden in the world. 

How curious the Japanese speech sounds! It seems almost 
as topsy-turvy as the writing. 

When O Ku Sama wants to tell O Hana San not to eat 
too much of the New Year’s rice-cake, called mochi, she says: 
“A great deal of not eating that mochi is good.” 

And O Hana San’s brother, who is called the Honorable 
Wolf, can never talk slang; the language is much too difficult 
for that. Where Jack would say to a schoolfellow, “Keep 
quiet,” Honorable Wolf would be compelled to say, “To talk 
no more is good.” 


PLAY-TIME 


But if lessons are hard, there is plenty of play, for Japan- 
ese children from the time they are babies have the happiest 
lives in the world. In its earliest days a Japanese baby is 
carried about on the back of its nurse; if it belongs to a poor 
family, its mother or an elder sister or brother carries the 
burden, and works or plays without causing the baby any 
trouble. It is one of the wonders of Japan that the babies 
never cry. 

The little one, as soon as it can toddle, is allowed to do 
as it likes on the soft-matted floor of the house; but it is 
not long before sandals or clogs are put on the little feet, and 
the early attempts at running in these awkward coverings are 
very amusing. However, the children soon learn how to 
bend and ‘spring about in them, and nothing gives a more 
graceful picture than a corner of a street or park where a 
number of girls in their bright-colored, wide-sleeved Japanese 
dresses are catching balls or playing a game of battledore and 
shuttlecock, 


ISMAIL OF THE UPSIDE DOWN LAND 
By R. M. LABAREE and EDNA WALKER 


T is hard for you boys and girls in America to have any idea 
of the way Persian children live, and I am sure that you 
never can really understand how queer their ways of doing 
things are until you have gone to Persia and seen them for 
yourselves. The very few things I am going to tell you show 
you only a little bit of the difference between you and them. 
For instance, if you praise a baby in this country, the baby’s 
mother is all smiles. She is so pleased that you think her little 
one is sweet. But the Persian mother is just as opposite. 
She will say, very crossly, “Oh, no, the baby is not at all 
pretty,” and she will act as if you had insulted her by praising 
the little one. The poor, foolish mother is afraid that you 
will be jealous or envious because she has such a nice baby, 
and that you will, as they say, “hit” it with the “evil eye,’ and 
then, according to their notion, the baby will fall sick and 
perhaps die. People are always in terror of the “evil eye,” 
so you see you could never have a baby show in Persia, for 
the parents would be afraid to have it, and if they had one 
and their baby won the prize, they would be fearfully 
frightened. ; 


CRADLES IN PERSIA 


Here in this country a mother, when she puts the baby to 
bed, lays it down in a soft crib and puts over it smooth, light 
bed-clothing, tucked about it so loosely that the baby cannot 
be hurt in any way. But in Persia you would laugh to see the 
cradles. They are little narrow beds on rockers, with a frame- 
work above them, and nothing soft in the way of a mattress 
When the mother puts her baby in the cradle, she ties it down 
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as tight as she can with yards and yards of broad cloth, bound 
so that the poor little thing cannot move even its arms or 
legs, and then over the framework of the cradle the woman 
draws a curtain, so that the baby is shut up in a little room all 
by itself. There it has to stay a good part of the day. When 
it cries, the mother simply rocks the cradle or nurses the 
child just as it is. One queer thing is that the little babies get 
so used to this that they cannot go to sleep unless they are 
tied down and the curtain drawn. And another strange thing 
is that, because the children are bound flat on their backs so 
much when they are little, all their heads are perfectly flat on 
the-back, straight up from their necks. 

Now let me tell you of another difference. Here in this 
country the youngsters usually sit up to nice tables on high 
chairs when they eat, and have their own little spoon and 
dishes to eat with. Out there in Persia, in their dark, dingy, 
mud houses, without any windows save a hole in the roof, 
they all sit on the dirty floor and they eat with their fingers 
out of one big; coarse bowl. Sometimes the whole family has 
only one bowl between them, and they all dip into it together. 
If they want a spoon, they roll up a piece of bread (for, you 
know, in Persia they have sheets of bread like brown paper, 
not loaves of bread), and, after‘they have made a scoop of it, 
they dip into the food and eat spoon and all. There is one 
good thing about that: it saves a lot of dish-washing after 
the meal is over! 

I wonder what your parents would thinkif they saw a little 
Persian girl eight or nine years old playing around with her 
little baby brother or sister tied on to her back, its head bob- 
bing all about as she plays and skip’ with the other children. 
It is quite hard on the little girl to have to carry such a load 
all the time, but I think it is harder on the baby—don’t you? 
And I wonder how you would like to have to carry heavy 
loads of grass or fuel in queer-looking baskets on your back 
when you are scarcely twelve or thirteen years old, the way 
Persian boys and girls have to do—especially girls. 
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IsMAIL AT SCHOOL 


Ismail is a little Persian schoolboy. Usually he tries to 
please his teacher. Often, however, he gets puzzled with his 
lessons, and as his master who teaches him often does not 
know what it means, it is no wonder that Ismail does not 
know much about it either. 

Sometimes Ismail, however, does not do his little best, 
and then he has to lie on his back and “eat sticks,” as they 
call it—which really means that he has to hold up his feet 
to be beaten. 

Ismail has to take great pains with his writing, because 
all Persians for all time have thought writing a fine art, and 
love their beautiful manuscripts as much as we love pictures: 

No one has ever heard of a slate, and Ismail learns to 
rest his piece of shiny paper on his right knee, while he draws 
the curious Persian letters with a reed pen in Indian ink. 
He makes a mistake every now and then, but that is easy to 
correct; he licks off the wrong letter with his tongue. He 
does not learn to write his own name because he never signs 
it; instead, he has a beautiful seal, on to which he rubs some 
Indian ink and presses it on the paper. 

Ismail looks very funny, for he wears such grown-up 
clothes. In fact, he dresses in a sort of long frock-coat just 
like his father, and wears an astrakhan kolah on his head. 

He tries to talk like his father, too. “May your shadow 
never grow less,” he says to one, and “May your nose be 
fat” to another; and he has to be frightfully careful that he 
says the right phrase to the right person. 

Ismail has also to learn to eat his food properly, and as 
there are no knives or forks this is not so very easy; but in 
course of time he does manage to take some cooked rice from 
the mound and twist it round with his fingers until it looks 
like a sausage. He must on no account use his left hand to 
help, and he mustn’t drop a grain on the tablecloth. So he, 
has not a very easy task. The tablecloth is made of leather 
and placed on the ground, while thin flaps of bread act as 
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plates. Ismail drinks a great deal of sherbet, which is gener- 
ally made from lime or pomegranate juice, in the summer. 


A Persian Hoty City 


His home is in Meshed, one of the Holy Cities of Persia, 
though, like most Persian cities, its houses are chiefly built 
of mud, and have high mud walls round them. So everything 
looks the color of khak, or dust; and thus you see where we 
found our word “khaki,” of which we are so proud. 

Meshed’s streets are only narrow alleys, and gray donkeys 
carrying heavy loads of sun-dried mud bricks stagger over 
the cobbles as they try to avoid the rows of stalls which take 
up half the spare way here and there. Funny stalls they are, 
too—the baker showing his bread in thin brown cakes hanging 
up on nails, and the herdsman tying up a small flock of sheep 
to his booth till a purchaser appears. The way is frequently 
stopped by a camel or two, which are peacefully lying on the 
ground while they eat a meal of chaff just provided for them 
by their master. 

Meshed’s main street—the Khiaban—is quite a wonderful 
place for a Persian town. It has a stream of water down 
the middle and plane-trees on each side. Ismail likes to be 
there, for there are so many things going on—men drink 
the water and women (wrapped in black cloaks, with white 
veils so that their faces cannot be seen) wash their linen in 
it. Then there are many tea-rooms filled with men, but never 
women. Ismail, too, drinks tea, and likes the shop where 
there is a singing bulbul in a cage, and where the storyteller 
often amuses a whole crowd for hours. Sometimes, too, a 
mountebank appears dragging about a poor lion who is too 
wretched to be anything but obedient, but which Ismail thinks 
it fine to see. 

Besides, there are the different bazaars leading off each 
side of the Khiaban, and all sorts of interesting things go on 
there. The pushteen-makers embroider the skin side of the 
sheepskin coats with lovely colored silks; the brass-workers 
make a great noise as they hammer away at their rose-water 
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ewers; and a little farther off men are making all sorts of 
delicious sweets in’ full view. Other men are repairing old 
carpets so wonderfully that no one can tell without looking 
at the back where the carpet has been mended. 

Wonderful indeed are the Persian carpets, and every Per- 
sian town has its own special kind. They are made on hand- 
looms, and nearly all the workers are children. 

Listen to the ustad as he calls out the design from memory : 
“Two green and four black forward, three to the left for 
grounding, six blue v 

Back comes the children’s answer: “Two green and four 
black to place, have eaten six blue * and so on, as their 
clever fingers twist and knot the fine wool. 

There are no trains running from Meshed to any other 
town, and although people do sometimes come from other 
towns into Meshed, it is only after a very long and dangerous 
journey with horses and mules across mountain and desert. 
Sometimes the travelers lose their way, for there are no roads, 
and some may die. In all cases they have had many adven- 
tures, and Ismail loves to hear of them. He is always de- 
lighted when one comes to see his father. 

The visitor may have come from the north and have 
brought with him the thick yellow skin of a tiger from the 
Caspian forests, or he may have come a many-weeks’ journey 
from Ispahan, and have caught sight at dawn one day of a 
little gray bear after it had feasted heavily in some vineyard 
in the hills. 

He has certainly heard the horrid laugh of the hyena 
round his tent at night, and seen him slinking away as soon 
as it grew light, and he has seen the tracks of leopards who 
have stolen sheep and goats from the poor shepherds. 

Ismail has himself seen a wolf, for there are many round 
Meshed, and hunters go. out every day to kill them and save 


the sheep. 


VI—6 


MANG’ANDA OF CENTRAL AFRICA 
By JAMES B. BAIRD 


AM sitting writing this story in a native hut in Africa, 

many thousands of miles away from you; and if any 
of you wanted to come and join me here and see for your- 
selves, you would have to travel a good many weeks to reach 
me. Will you let me first try to describe this house I am in, 
and the village of which it is a part, as being what most 
African huts and villages are like, and in which the black 
boys and girls are born and play. 


AN AFRICAN HOoUusE 


This hut is a square one, and a good deal larger than you 
would imagine. It is the size of a small cottage at home. 
Long ago most of the huts were round, I believe, and indeed 
many of them are so yet. But square ones have come into 
fashion here, for even in far-off Africa there is such a thing 
as fashion, and it can change, too. This hut is divided into 
three rooms. The middle one is provided with a door to the 
front and another to the back. The rooms on each side have 
very small windows like spy-holes looking out to each end. 
All round the house runs a veranda which prevents the fierce 
rays of the sun from beating against the walls of the house 
and throws off the heavy showers of rain of the wet season 
clear of the house. The whole house is built of grass and 
bamboos, and is smeared over with mud inside and out. The 
roof, supported by stout cross beams in the middle of the 
partition walls in which other forged beams stand, slopes not 
very steeply down to the veranda posts which hold up its 
lower edges. It is heavily thatched with fine long grass. The 
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owner knows by experience what a tropical thunder-shower 
means, so he leaves nothing to chance in thatching his house. 

In the middle of the floor in the room with the doors a 
small hole has been scooped. It is surrounded with stones 
and forms the cooking hearth, although there is also attached 
to this house a very small grass shed about a dozen yards 
away at the back of the house, which is used as a kitchen on 
most occasions. The doors are made of grass and bamboos, 

-and at night are put in place and held firm by a wooden cross 
bar. Such is the house of a well-off native of Africa. It 
takes but a few weeks to build and lasts but a few years. 

Of course, in a house with such small windows it is al- 
ways more or less dark. In the end rooms with the spy holes 
it is always dark to me. But black boys and girls do not 
seem to mind this. In fact, I believe they are like owls and 
cats, and can see in the dark. 

There is not much to look at in the way of furniture in 
a black man’s house. Here is a table made in imitation of a 
European one and some chairs, too, whose backs look for- 
biddingly straight, a few cooking pots, some sleeping mats, a 
hoe or two, some baskets, and some odds and ends complete 
the list. What surprises a white man is the number of things 
the black people can do without. For instance, if a white 
man wants to travel in this country, he must first of all 
gather together a crowd of natives to carry him and his be- 
longings. He must have a tent and a bed, pots and pans, 
boxes of provisions, a cook, and servants, before he can travel 
in comfort. But if a black man goes on a journey he simply 
takes a pot and some food with him, and maybe a mat and 
blanket, takes his stick in his hand and his bundle on his 
shoulder and off he goes, it may be to walk hundreds of miles 
before he comes to his destination. 

To-day there is no fire in the hearth. There is no chimney 
in this house so I could not have a fire and enjoy my stay. 
The owner, however, would not mind the smoke from the fire- | 
wood. He is used to crouching over a fire and his eyes get 
hardened. I see in one corner there is a heap of grain called 
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millet, and in another a white ant-heap. It has risen in the 
night for I did not notice it before, and I am glad that none 
of my belongings were in that corner of the room. Nothing 
but iron seems amiss to the white ant. His appetite is terrible, 
and he can play sad havoc with one’s property in a single night. 
There is grain in one corner I have said, and consequently 
there are rats. 

The Pied Piper of Hamelin, of whom you have all heard, 
would find plenty of rats to charm in any African village. 
Then in the houses there are many kinds of biting insects, and 
some that don’t bite, but look ugly. The mosquito is calling 
ping! ping! everywhere, and night is made endurable only by 
retiring under a mosquito net. The mosquito is the most 
dangerous insect in Africa, for it has been found out by clever 
doctors that it is the mosquito’s bite that causes the dreaded 
malaria fever. 

In tropical Africa nearly all the insects bite or sting; even 
innocent-looking caterpillars, if touched, give one the itch. Nor 
may you pull every flower you see, for some of them are 
more stinging than nettles. To-day I came across two boys 
hoeing a road. One was a bright fellow who kept things lively 
by singing snatches of songs and whistling at his work. When 
I came near I spied a fine, large, glossy black beetle hurrying 
away after having been thrown up by the hoe. I asked the 
lively youth what kind of an insect it was. In reply he dropped 
his hoe and pounced upon the unfortunate beetle and held it 
up to me for inspection. “Does it bite?” I asked, astonished. 
“Oh, yes!” he said, “look.” So saying he struck the point of 
one of his fingers close to the head of the angry creature, which 
promptly seized it with its pincers. 


THe AFRICAN CHILD 


Inside such a house as has been described, and in many a 
smaller one, are born the children of Africa. At first and for 
a few days they are not black. I am told they are pink in color 
and quite light, but that they soon darken. The mothers and 
grandmothers are very pleased to welcome new babies and 
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bathe and oil them carefully. Nearly all the women one meets 
about a village have children tied on their backs, or are fol- 
lowed by them toddling behind. These mites glisten in the 
sun as they are well oiled to keep their skins in good con- 
dition. 

In some tribes very little children have no names. You 
ask the mother of an infant what she calls her baby, and she 
replies, “Alibe dzina’—“It has no name.” I once asked the 
father of a plump little infant what the name of his child 
was. He told me that it had not been named yet but that 
when the child would begin to smile and recognize people it 
would get a name. “Well,” I said, “when he smiles call him 
Tommy.” Months after I saw the child again; a fine boy he 
was too, and Tommy was his name. 

Sometimes the father or the mother may give a child its 
name, or sometimes a friend may name it. Many of the names 
have no special meaning, but some of them refer to things that 
happened or were seen at the time the child was born. Boys’ 
and girls’ names differ from one another, although the differ- 
ence is not clear to the white man. But if he stays long 
, enough among the black children he will begin to know what 
are boys’ names and what are girls’. I know a bright boy 
who is called “Mang’anda.” In English you would call him 
Master Playful. 

Little black children are not nursed and tended so careful- 
ly as white children are. From a very early age they are tied 
on to their mothers’ backs and are taken everywhere. It is 
seldom that an accident happens through a child falling out, 
for the black children seem to have an extraordinary power of 
holding on. If mother is too busy another back is soon found 
for baby to show his sticking-on ability. 

In any village you may see a group of women pounding 
corn in their mortars under a shady tree. It is hard work, 
this daily pounding of corn. Up and down go the heavy 
wooden pestles. Backward and forward go the heads of the 
babies tied on to the mother’s backs. At each downward: 
thud baby’s neck gets a violent jerk, but he is all unconscious 
of it, and sleeps through an ordeal that would kill his white 
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brother. Again a woman with an infant on her back may go 
a journey of many miles exposed to the full blaze of the 
African sun. Yet baby is quite comfortable and never gives 
a single cry unless he is hungry. 

Then black children have no cribs and cradles as have 
white ones. When mother is tired of baby, and there is no 
other back at hand, she simply lays him down on a mat 
and leaves him to himself to do as he likes. If he makes 
a noise, well, he can just make it. He will disturb nobody, and 
is allowed to cry until he is tired. Unless he is known to be 
ill, his squalling, be it ever so loud, will attract no attention. 
Most of the mothers are very proud of their children, and oil 
them and shave their woolly heads with great care. But in 
spite of all this care on the mother’s part, great numbers of 
the babies die. Very often they are really killed through their 
mother’s ignorance of how they ought to be fed and nursed 
when sick. Then diseases like smallpox pass through the vil- 
lages at intervals and carry off hundreds of children. 

A black infant is not clothed like a white one. If his 
mother is very proud of him he will have a string of beads 
round neck and waist. Round his fat little wrist or neck you 
will often see tied on by string a small medicine charm, put 
there by his fond mother to protect him against disease or 
evil influence. When the babies are big enough to toddle they 
begin to look out for themselves, and when they have fairly 
found their legs they go everywhere and do almost anything 
they like so long as they do not give trouble. 

A little boy’s first article of clothing may be made of differ- 
ent colored beads carefully woven into a square patch, which 
he wears hanging down before him from a string of beads 
encircling his waist. Or it may perhaps be only the skin of a 
small animal worn in the same way as the square of beads. 
He may, however, begin with a cloth from the beginning. If ° 
so his mother provides him with a yard of calico, rolls it round 
him, and sends him out into the world as proud as a white boy 
with his first pair of trousers. 

He gets no special food because he is a child. He eats what- 
ever is going and whatever he can lay his hands on. Thus 
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he grows up not unlike a little animal. There is not much 
trouble taken with him. 

When a black boy or girl gets up in the morning, he or 
she has just a small wash. The real wash comes later on in 
the day when it is warmer. But they are very particular over 
their teeth and take very good care of them. In keeping them 
clean they use tooth-brushes which they make out of little 
pieces of the wood of a certain tree about the length of a lead 
pencil, but rather shorter and stouter. One end is cut and 
cut into again and again and teased out till it makes a very 
good tooth-brush, and with it the black boy keeps his teeth 
in good condition. Of course it must be easy for him, because 
he can open his mouth so very wide. 

At the real washing he goes down to a quiet pool and has 
good fun in the water with his companions. I have often come 
across little groups of them, and, of course, when a white man 
comes along the children squat down doubled up to try to hide 
their nakedness, making themselves just like a group of brown 
giant frogs. Their feet they clean with broken pieces of rock. 
Their feet are very large and strong compared with ours, but 
their hands are generally very neat and shapely. On these 
feet they can walk mile after mile and not feel tired. If a 
small white boy walked five miles on a journey and five miles 
back he would boast of his endurance. But it is a common 
thing for a small black boy to walk twenty and even thirty 
miles in a single day and think nothing about it. In fact, if he 
could not do it, he would consider himself a weakling. 

Of course.in cold weather the children do not wash at all, 
and, in some places, when the grown-up people are not partic- 
ular, the children wash but seldom. But on the whole they 
like to be clean, especially after having come into contact with 
white men, for most white men insist on the black children 
keeping themselves clean. 

If you had a black woolly head, like those of the African 
children, how would you do your hair? You would find all 
your brushes useless, and your combs would break on the first 
trial. They would not be nearly strong enough to get through 
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the mass of short curls. Have the black children no combs, 
then? Oh, yes! peculiar combs they make, the teeth of which 
point out like fingers, and with these they comb their woolly 
pates. 

But it is in arranging their hair that they excel. One boy 
will train a tuft of hair over his forehead to grow up like a 
horn. Another will think he ought to shave out bald spaces. 
Some cut the hair on both sides and leave a ridge in the middle 
like a cock’s comb, while others tie the hair with grasses into 
little tufts, and make their heads like miniature cabbage gardens. 
And after a death in the family the hair is shaved clean off 
altogether, and the black boy appears with a head like an 
ostrich egg. Feathers and sometimes flowers are stuck into 
the hair as decorations. 

Teeth, too, come in for some attention. They are not 
always allowed to grow as nature wills. In some of the tribes 
the boys’ and girls’ teeth are filed by their mothers, each tribe 
having its own peculiar way of filing. Sometimes all the teeth 
are cut into little notches. Sometimes only the two upper 
front ones are done. But the custom is dying out, and many 
of the children of the present generation are not made to sub- 
mit to such an indignity. 

Tattooing is also practiced by many tribes. Face, arms, 
breast, and back are often done. Again, difference of tribes is 
shown by these markings. This is how it is performed. The 
cuts are first made and allowed a day or two to heal partly. 
They are then opened up again and charcoal rubbed in. The 
wounds are then allowed to heal which they do as broad, black, 
raised-up lines. These tattoo marks are quite different from 
what is seen on some white people at home. They are not 
drawings, but simply little lines, some straight, some curved, 
done into certain tribal design. 

In some tribes the ears are pierced and the hole made’ 
rather large. So large are they in some cases that I have seen 
"a native carry a roasted mouse hanging through his ear. 

Their persons they adorn with anklets and bracelets of 
brass. But in places where there are plenty of elephants one 
finds the girls wearing great ivory bracelets made from the 
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tusks. All kinds of grass bracelets are platted and worn by 
young girls who can’t afford to have better ones, and I have 
sometimes seen a necklace made by stringing parts of locust’s 
legs and beads together. 

Of the beads there is an infinite variety bought from the 
trader. These are strung together in many ways and made 
into bracelets and necklaces and various other things which 
only the patience of African children could produce. 


IMPOSING HEAD-DRESSES 


HE Lango men in East Africa are especially noted for the 
care bestowed on their elaborate and highly fantastic 
headdress. The prevailing fashion may be described as a kind 
of helmet, in which each lock of hair is separately interwoven 
with divers colored wools, the whole terminating in an im- 
posing superstructure of plumes, tufts of feathers, wreaths of 
shells or glass beads, or curved projections which resemble 
trumpets, but are intended to represent buffalo-horns. Whole 
years are spent on these sumptuous head-dresses, which even 
when finished have to be constantly touched up and kept in 
-repair by the native barbers. 


FILIPE AND SERAFINA OF SPAIN 
"By EDNA WALKER 


F Filipe ever leaves his little village in the south of Spain 

for some town in another country, the first night away 

would cause him to miss the cry of the night-watchman more, 
perhaps, than anything else. 

“Ave Maria Santesima” can be heard near or afar as the 
sereno starts his recital and calls the hour, adding the state- 
ment’that the sky is cloudy or fair. 

The sereno is an old man. To Filipe, who has known no- 
other, he seems a very old man, for he walked through the 
night with a spear in one hand and a horn lantern in the other 
when Filipe played about barefooted in the narrow, unpaved 
alleys, and, dirty and unrebuked, associated on terms of equal- 
ity with the skinny chickens and the pigs. 

It is true that Filipe is still barefoot; but he can no longer 
spend the day in the dirt with the chickens and the pigs. He 
must work in the field and vineyard all the more because he 
is the only boy left to his father. He had nine brothers and 
sisters, but of these all are dead but his sister Serafina. i 

Neither Filipe nor Serafina have been troubled with much 
education. There is a village school certainly, but no one 
minded whether they went or not; and if the truth be told, the 
schoolmaster did not know very much himself, so he certainly 
could not teach much. Besides, his salary was small and often 
in arrears, so how could he be expected to work hard? 

Serafina goes regularly to church on Sundays, but Filipe 
is less devout. He plays ball against the church wall, and if the 
ball hits a window by mistake the priest is a kindly man, and 
does not ask who threw it. 

Once a year Filipe, with everyone else from the village, 
walks out five miles to the convent in the hills to fetch the 
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A SPANISH PEASANT BOY 


From a Painting by Murillo. 
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image of their favorite virgin. It is quite a picnic; every man 
carries a flask of wine and all the women take baskets full of 
fruit and tortillas. Their frying-pans have all been very busy 
in the making of the tortillas; eggs, vegetables, and potatoes, 
with rare little bits of meat, have been cooked into something 
like an omelette in boiling olive-oil. Perhaps the oil smelled 
strong in the cooking, but no one ranks the tortilla lower on 
that account—rather the reverse. The men carry the image 
with great importance, and. as they enter the village their pro- 
cession of lanterns and torches stretches for nearly a mile. 
The image wears a beautiful new cloak which Serafina has 
helped to make during the last year, and after a week’s serv- 
ices in the village church it is carried back to the convent. 
Filipe, counting himself a man, takes no part in the return; 
only the women go with the priest, but Serafina tells him all 
about it afterward. 


FILIPE AT WorkK 


Filipe has to be busy in the big garden; rain does not come 
very often, so the beans, garlic, and cucumbers must all be 
watered; the olives must be gathered in their turn from the 
olive orchard and carried to the one neighbor who has an olive- 
press. Filipe’s father does not pay for this—there is very little 
money about—but he leaves some of the oil behind instead. He 
does the same with the miller who grinds his wheat and the 
baker who bakes his bread, and as everyone must have oil 
and wheat and bread that arrangement works very well. 

The vineyard is the most important part of the big garden, 
and contains both red and white grapes. Serafina has to do 
her part at the time of the vintage, and a good many friends 
come to help; while Filipe and Serafina go in due coufse to 
their friends’ vineyards to help in return. The wine is made 
very easily. Each gatherer carries home his load of grapes 
and throws it into big jars. Serafina pours in a little honey and 
the father throws in some lime. After about three weeks the 
liquid wine can be poured off—clear and sweet—and kept in’ 
the cellar which everyone possesses under the living-room. 

There are times when Filipe has to mind the pigs. Then 
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he takes them along the hot, dusty road, while they sniff for 
roots and acorns, and if he has managed to gather a few 
leaves from the tobacco-plant (hidden in a corner of the 
garden), he rolls them into a cigarette and then smokes it. 
Now and then he has a rest, and while his herd feasts amid 
plenty he draws a pipe from his pocket and plays on it some 
beautiful old melody. 

The sound of tinkling bells sometimes crosses his melody 
as a troop of mules, carrying their burdens of cork from the 
stripped trees in the woods, files along a distant path in charge 
of a boy more gaily dressed than Filipe. 


WHEN THE TRAIN GoEs By 


The train passes quite a short distance away from Filipe’s 
village—in fact, it stops at a farm-house which forms the 
station. It is wonderful to see the number of children who 
manage to be away from school at the time the train is due. 
They get there in plenty of time, for the station-master looks 
so important, and they like to watch him ring the bell. And 
then there is always the hope that some pigs or other animals 
may get on the line, like the young turkeys did one time just 
as the train had started. That was a rare treat. The station- 
master stopped the train lest it should hurt the chicks, and all 
the passengers got out, and with such sticks as they could 
produce hunted the wanderers home. Filipe and Serafina 
joined in that hunt with brooms that they borrowed from the 
station-master’s wife. 

The children flock to the station without shoes and stock- 
ings, but they do not neglect their hair. A gaily colored hand- 
kerchief will be thrown over it like a mantilla, and a bright 
flower will complete the decoration. Serafina often goes with 
baskets of oranges in the summer and Filipe carries big jars 
of cold water, for everyone is thirsty in the heat of a Spanish 
summer. . 

If you want to know how very hot it is in Spain, you should 
travel from Filipe’s little village by that very slow train into 
one of the southern towns. 
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They call the hot part of the day the “hours cf fire,” and 
during that time the streets are deserted and the children are 
too hot to play. Through the beautiful wrought-iron gates 
you get a glimpse of the patio of all the big houses. That is 
the courtyard, where the restless waters of a fountain cool the 
air, and where the eyes are gladdened with masses of beautiful 
flowers in pots. It is here that the children play when the 
hours of fire are passing, and here that they dance the old 
Spanish dances in the cool evenings with their friends, while 
one of them plays a simple melody on a guitar. 

Above the patio you can see the little green blinds all 
round the balcony, trying to keep out the heat of the sun from 
the rooms within, but not succeeding very well. 

In the streets are men selling iced drinks, while here and 
there at the public fountains girls in picturesque costumes fill 
their pitchers with water, that they may sell it in glasses to 
the thirsty visitors of park or street. 

Little cakes called barquillos are also sold in the streets, 
and the cry of the baker brings forth all the children near 
who have a real to spend. But buying barquillos is a game of 
chance ; you never know how many you are going to get. The 
baker turns a wheel for each new customer, and whichever 
number the hand points to when it stops settles how many 
barquillos the little buyer will get. 

There is still another street-cry which echoes through the 
hot, sunny streets. “Flores vendo,’ comes in musical notes 
from the throat of a dark-skinned Spaniard, as he leads along 
a donkey carrying many, many pots of brilliant flowers in its 
panniers. The donkey chooses the shady side of the street, 
while his master keeps his big sombero hat well down over his 
eyes. 

One of the most deeply-rooted national characteristics is 
the love which Spanish parents of all classes lavish on their 
children. Nothing is too much trouble for father and mother 
where the welfare of their family is concerned, and within 
broadest limits of reason the boys and girls of Spain enjoy” 
freedom to do as they like. There are, of course, lesson- 
times. But Spain is so constantly keeping national festivals 
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that every other day in this country seems a holiday, and even 
on working days there is ample leisure for both children and 
grown-ups to make merry to their hearts’ content. 


THE CHILDREN AT PLAY 


Filipe and Serafina frequently play together. Most of their 
games are simple and pretty, and nearly all are enacted to the 
accompaniment of a gaily-sung doggerel or nursery rhyme. A 
favorite game for boys and girls is “Ambo, ato.” In this the 
one who is selected as it has to choose a partner, but first she 
stands alone while the others join hands, close round her in a 
circle, and ‘whirligig merrily as they sing a quaint rhyme. Then 
the one who is ?f is bidden choose whom she will. When she 
has singled out her mate her companions ask in chorus: “What 
will you give him?” Thereupon the little maid holds out an 
orange, a pomegranate, a bunch of grapes, or a flower, and 
the boy of her heart steps shyly forth to join her in the middle 
of the ring. The circle closes up, and, singing at the top of 
their voices, the happy youngsters dance jubilantly round and 
round the little couple of the moment. 

The tiny tots among the girls are very fond of playing 
“Tintarella,” a game which is not quite unknown in our own 
country. The players divide off into couples, and partners 
stand toe to toe and grip hands firmly; the fun lies in spinning 
round as fast as possible. In Spain the children always sing 
some merry rhyme as they whirl round in the “Tintarella.”’ 

With the boys the game of “Torero” has no rival. This, 
their favorite amusement, is a miniature bull-fight, a play- 
ground version of the great national sport of Spain. The 
captain of the ring is generally elected to play bull. With a 
basketwork cover on his head, the bull is let loose, to be chased 
and harried by the boys, whom he, in his turn, does his best to 
butt in a manner that shall be worthy of his most honorable 
position as star performer. 


DAVID OF THE HOLY LAND 
By J. M. BEEMAN 


ee birth of a Syrian boy is hailed with great delight. His 
family immediately send for hired musicians to help 
them celebrate the happy occasion. The baby is wrapped in 
swaddling clothes until he is a few months old, and then he is 
carried in a bag on his mother’s back. As he becomes stronger, 
the bag is swung on to her shoulder, and there the young son 
delightedly rides astride. 

In the summer this little Syrian boy, David, is not bothered 
with many clothes, although he is elaborately arrayed with 
charms and amulets, which his parents believe will keep away 
the evil eye. The power of the evil eye is thoroughly believed 
in by the people of Palestine. They claim that some people, 
by the mere glance of the eye, have the power to bring mis- 
fortune to those they look upon. For this reason, parents do 
not wish their boys to be admired, lest some of his admirers 
possess the evil eye. To prevent this calamity befalling their 
lads, boys often are dressed in girls’ clothes, and are kept dirty, 
ragged, and unattractive. So from their infancy the children 
of the Holy Land become familiar with many foolish supersti- 
tions, which hamper their lives in countless respects. 

The boys of Palestine have good educational advantages 
now. Many schools have been established in the cities and 
villages, and competent instructors have been appointed. In 
Christian towns the teachers are chosen by the churches to 
which the people belong; in Moslem towns instructors are 
selected by the Turkish government. In these schools they 
teach reading, writing, and some arithmetic, and the Moslem 
boys spend most of their school days studying the Koran, 
the sacred book of their religion. Chapter after chapter is 
learned by heart, and their writing lessons are taken from’ 
verses contained in the Koran. 
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In the busy harvest seasons, these schools are closed, and 
the pupils sent into fields, gardens, or vineyards, to help their 
parents. Sometimes the boys are given small flocks of sheep 
or goats to herd, although they are careful to stay close 
home, because should they go into the open country, their 
lives would be endangered by the wolves or robbers which roam 
about Palestine. 

Some of the boys become very skilful in the use of the 
sling, a weapon once much used in warfare. These slings are 
made of goat’s hair, with a bag in the center to receive the 
stone. As in the time of King David, they frequently are used 
by shepherd boys when watching their flocks to-day. 


Davip’s PLAY-TIME 


The boys of Palestine do not have many games, but are 
very fond of a sort of hockey. They select a level piece of 
ground, in the middle of which they dig a hole. One lad is 
put to guard the hole with his stick, while the others try to 
drive the ball into the hole. The boys will play this game for 
hours at a stretch, leaping and running and striking and shout- 
ing with all their strength as the ball either is almost landed in 
the hole or is skilfully struck away. 

Again, the lads of the Holy Land delight in representing 
an attack upon peaceful travelers by a band of Bedouin rob- 
bers. The travelers consist of a band of boys leading several 
donkeys they have secured from the village pastures. A yell- 
ing horde of companions assail them, swoop down upon them 
after the fashion of Arab robbers, and immediately a sham 
battle occurs. 

When the dawn ushers in a new day in Palestine, the boys 
get up from their small wool or rag-filled mattresses, laid upon 
the bare floor of their homes. Many of them do not eat any 
breakfast, for there is only one regular meal, the supper at 
evening. If they get hungry, they seize a handful of dates or 
figs, a bunch of grapes, a piece of bread, or anything else within 
reach. Except upon very rare occasions, they never think of 
washing their faces and hands. In fact, their process of 
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dressing is very simple, their only garment being a little cotton 
sack with three holes in it. Through the middle hole the head 
is pushed, the arms are slipped out at the other holes, and the 
boy is dressed, except for a little cap which he claps on his 
head. 

When the day is over, the lads of the Holy Land eagerly 
gather about the evening meal. The main dish of rice is served 
in a large bowl, set in the middle of the floor, and around the 
bowl are arranged cakes of bread. Sometimes vegetables are 
served, and once in a long time a piece of meat is added to 
the bill of fare. The members of the family squat upon their 
heels around the big bowl, and the meal begins. As each per- 
son dips his hand into the bowl, he utters a pious form of 
words for grace, and then, in the absence of knives, forks, or 
spoons, whips the grains of rice into his mouth with his fingers. 

When the meal is ended, parents and children light their 
pipes, and coffee, served without sugar, is handed around. 
Chatting together, and often relating stories of long ago, the 
family circle remains here until it is time to bring out the 
mattresses and retire for the night. 


VI—7 


ALEXIS OF RUSSIA 
By EDNA WALKER 


LEXIS’S toys are rather simpler than yours. They are of 
carved wood: a horse with a wagging tail and head; two 
workmen made to hammer an anvil as a heavy bob swings 
to and fro; or a family of men, women, dogs, boys, and girls 
made to open and close their ranks on a wooden frame worked 
like a pair of scissors. 

Probably also a spade and bucket, or set of garden tools 
provide him with amusement out of doors. A concertina is 
sure to be his too, for every Russian child, rich or poor, learns 
to play on one or on a mouth-organ. Many children become 
quite good players, and often in the streets of Moscow you 
will see a couple of barefooted youngsters playing away to earn 
a few kopecks for themselves. Two kopecks equal one Ameri- 
can cent. 

Alexis is probably called Aleoshinka “for short,” for the 
Russians have pet names for everybody. But at other times 
he-is known as Alexis Dmitrivitch, meaning Alexis son of 
Dmitri. Even his own father will sometimes address him 
in this way, and his sister Marie is known as Marie Dmitri- 
ovna, which means that she is Dmitri’s daughter. 

The Name’s Day feast is rather a solemn affair, but there 
will be cream in the cabbage soup, and many little pies will 
be provided, containing all sorts of good things, from fish 
to fruit. 

Alexis has to work very hard at the gymnasium, as his 
grammar-school is called, but every school in Russia is closed 
for Butter Week, which comes during the long, cold winter. 

There is a very long fast—seven weeks—in which all nice 
things are forbidden, after Butter Week, so the children eat 
as much butter and cream during this special week as possible, 
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and their plump, round faces would grow even plumper and 
rounder if it were not for all their exertions out of doors. 
After their breakfast of rich pancakes they beg all the ko- 
pecks they can from their mothers and hurry off to the snow- 
field fair. There they get a swing or a ride on a round-about. 
But the great treat is the ice-mountain. 

“Get the sledges,” says Marie, and Alexis fetches two, 
which he drags by their strings to the stairs at the back of 
the ice-mountain. Up they go to a gallery running along the 
top of a steep ice-slope which has taken days to build. 

“You go first,” suggests Marie, and almost before she 
finishes the words Alexis is swiftly on his way. He sits on 
the straw at the bottom of the sleigh and gets up such a 
speed that long after he has reached the bottom of the hill 
he rushes along the level till he is half a mile or more from 
the starting-place. 

Marie follows in a moment, and then they climb the stairs 
to another ice-mountain, and return in the same way along 
an adjoining run. 

It is breathless work, and after a few descents the children 
rush off to get tea or nuts from one of the wooden booths 
which are dotted about all over the snow. 

The Children’s Fair begins on Palm Saturday, and cer- 
tainly no town is equal to Moscow for showing it at its best. 
All day long from very early morning the peasants have been 
bringing in palm branches and twigs by the cartload, or arm- 
ful. Everyone gets a branch, and processions of branch- 
bearers go to the church to have them blessed. 

The children keep theirs very carefully till Palm Sunday, 
and then get up very early—in fact, they are so excited that 
often they don’t sleep all night. Woe betide him who over- 
sleeps! He is flogged with the palm-branch till he wakes, 
and the children show him no mercy! 

All the children from far and near hurry to the big space 
in the middle of the Kremlin, and there you will see all sorts 
of people—wealthy officers and poor peasants. Some of the 
girls from outlying country places come in barefooted, wear- 
ing frocks of linen crash woven at home and embroidered in 
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red and blue patterns. Some of the peasants wear their sheep- 
skin coats, and look very poor. But they have all saved a few 
kopecks that their children may have a ginger-bread cross, or 
sugar saint, or some rough toy made of chips of wood. 

And you may be sure that all who come in to Moscow 
for the day will go and have a look at the great cannon and 
the great bell at the foot of the Big John Tower, and will 
pass reverently through the famous Gate of the Redeemer, 
watching that every man takes off his hat; if not, they will 
call out: 

“Your hat, your hat, little father!” 


GIRLS AS CLOTH-REELS 


HE people of Tahiti are, like other Polynesians, great lov- 
ers of etiquette, and naturally hospitable. They have in- 
vented many quaint ways of making presents, especially in 
giving bark-cloth to a chief. One of these ceremonies has been 
described by Captain Cook, who himself was the recipient of 
such a present. They wrap the cloth round a girl; the end is 
laid on the ground, and then she rolls over and over until she 
has become a kind of living reel, not of cotton, but of cloth. 
On being taken into the presence of the chief, she is laid down 
on the ground and turns round and round until all is unwound. 
One wonders whether the girl is “thrown in” as a mere detail ; 
“take me also” would appear, on the face of it, to be the idea, 
but that is only surmise. 


HUGH IN INDIA 


A Letter from a Father to His Children 
By EDWARD SHIRLEY 


Y DEAR CHILDREN: I am now in the north of India, 
not far from the great river Ganges. 

I am now beginning to understand what a vast land ladies 
is. One in every five of all the people on earth lives in 
India. 

Perhaps you can guess why I have made this long journey 
from Bombay. My brother, your uncle, is the chief man in 
this part of the country. He and I have been parted for 
many years. I am now living in his house. 

Let me tell you about little Hugh, your cousin. He was 
born in India seven years ago. 

Hugh’s home is a big house, all on the ground floor. It 
has no upstairs. The rooms are very large and lofty. This 
is because the weather is very hot for the greater part of the 
year. If the rooms were not large and high, they would be 
too hot to live in. 

In every room there is a beam of wood with a short cur- 
tain hanging from it. This is the punkah. The beam is hung 
from the roof by ropes. In the hot weather a boy sits out- 
side and pulls the punkah to and fro with a rope. In this 
way he makes a little breeze, which keeps the room cool. 

The roof of the house juts out all round, and is held up 
by pillars. We sit outside, under the roof, whenever we can. 
During the heat of the day we must stay indoors. 

The garden round the house is very large. There are 
many tall palm trees in it. Some of the other trees bear 
most beautiful blossoms of crimson, yellow, and blue. All 
along the front of the house are many flower-pots, in which 
roses and other flowers are growing. 

A few days ago little Hugh came to me and asked if he 
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might show me what he called “the compound.” I said “Yes.” 
So he took my hand and led me away. 

First he showed me the gardener. He is a short, dark 
man, and he squats down to do his work. He is a very good 
gardener, and he is proud of his flowers. Every morning 
he comes to the house with a flower for Hugh’s father and 
mother and uncle. 

Next, Hugh took me to see the well. It is behind the 
house. The mouth of the well is on the top of a mound. 
To reach it you must walk up a sloping road. Above the 
mouth of the well there is a wheel. - 

A rope runs over this wheel. At one end of the rope 
there is a large leather bag. The other end of the rope is 
fastened to the necks of a pair of bullocks. 


IN THE GARDEN 


The bullocks walk backward up the sloping road. This 
lowers the leather bag into the well, where it is filled with 
water. Then the bullocks walk down the sloping road. This 
pulls the bag up to the mouth of the well. 

A man empties the water out of the bag into a tank by 
the side of the well. The water runs out of this tank into 
the garden, where it spreads out into many little streams. 
It is this water which makes the trees, the plants, and the 
grass grow so well in the garden. 

If the garden were not watered in this way, it would soon 
be brown and bare. For many months at a time no rain 
falls in India. Then dust a foot deep lies on the roads, and 
the ground cracks with the heat. 

When the dry season is over the rain begins to fall. It 
comes down in torrents for days together. In some places 
more rain falls in a single day than we have in a whole year. 

During the “rains” the rivers become full to the brim, and 
the whole land is fresh and green. Sometimes the “rains” 
do not come at all. Then the crops wither away, and the 
people starve. 

In our country we are never sure of the weather. It 
changes so often that we talk about it a great deal. In India 
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nobody talks about the weather. During seven months of 
the year every day is fine. 

In our country we almost always have plenty of water 
for our crops, and for drinking and washing. Plenty of fresh 
water is a great blessing to a land. In many parts of India 
water is very scarce. 

I told you that the great river Ganges is not far away 
from little Hugh’s home. This grand river begins in the 
mountains of north India. I wish you could see these moun- 
tains. They are the highest on earth. They rise ‘up from 
the plains like a huge wall, and their tops are always covered 
with fields of ice and snow. 

These ice-fields slowly move down the mountain sides. 
Then they melt, and this gives rise to the Ganges and to the 
other great rivers of north India. 

Millions of the Indian people love the Ganges, and they 
have good reason to do so. It gives water and food to more 
than twice as many people as dwell in the British Islands. 


INDIAN Boys AND GIRLS 


I am very fond of going about the streets with your 
uncle. The Indian children always amuse me. 

When Indians grow up they are rather grave and sad. 
The children, however, are always bright and merry. Indian 
fathers and mothers are very fond of their boys. They care 
very little for their girls. 

Boys soon become men in India. They begin work at an 
early age, and they are married when they are about sixteen. 
Girls are married a few years younger. 

Almost every boy follows the trade of his father. A 
farmer’s son becomes a farmer, a weaver’s son becomes a 
weaver, and so on. 

Many of the boys go to school, but not many of the girls. 
They, poor things, begin to work in the house or in the field 
almost as soon as they can walk. Much of the hard rough 
work in India is done by poor women and girls. 

A rich father keeps his girls shut up in the back part of 
his house. Their faces are never seen by any man except those 
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of their own family. If they go out of the house, they cover 
themselves from head to foot with a thick veil. Sometimes 
they are carried from place to place in a closely shut box 
on poles. 

Are you not sorry for these poor rich girls? Iam. They 
can never play merry games with boy friends, or go for long 
walks in the country. 

They know nothing of the beautiful world in which they 
live. Their rooms are fine, their dresses are grand, and their 
jewels are lovely; but they are only poor prisoners after all. 

Yesterday I went with your uncle to see a village school. 
There were only twenty boys in it. The roof was off the 
schoolhouse, so the classes were held in the open air. 

The boys sat on long benches. The teacher wrote on a 
blackboard, and taught the children to do sums with a 
ball frame. Each boy had a reading-book. It was not printed 
in English, but in the tongue spoken in that part of. the 
country. Some of the boys wrote in copy-books, but most of 
them wrote on thin boards, which they used instead of slates. 
Instead of a pencil they used a pen made of a reed. 

Chalk was ground up and wetted in a little cup. The 
boys dipped their reed pens into the cup, just as you dip your 
steel pen into the ink. The letters and figures which they 
wrote were very different from ours. 

Some of the boys read their books very well, and worked 
hard sums. They sang “God save the King” for me in their 
own tongue. 

In the towns there are large and good schools. Some of 
the scholars are very clever, indeed. I think Indian boys are 
much fonder of their lessons than our boys. 

Last night I stopped to watch some Indian boys playing 
marbles. When Tom plays the game, he places the marble 
between his thumb and forefinger and shoots it out with his 
thumb. The Indian boy does not shoot the marble in this way 
at all. He presses back the second finger of one hand with 
the forefinger of the other. Then he lets go and strikes the 
marble with the finger that was bent back. Some of the boys 
are very clever at this game. 


MARIETTA OF ITALY 
By EDNA WALKER 


ARIETTA has a long way to come to school every day, 

for she lives up a beautiful valley in the Apennines. 

Also, she has to do all sorts of things before she can start 

from home. She and Enrico are up at dawn gathering fag- 

ots for their mother, getting fodder for the cows, and looking 

after the sheep. They guess the time by looking at the sun 

over the chestnut-trees, or they see Beppino starting off down 
below, and know that he has heard the bell. 

Torrents, often swollen with the rain, have to be crossed, 
but their bare feet do not mind the cold water, and here they 
can sometimes give their faces the wash which was omitted 
before the start. In some shady corner of a rocky gorge a 
lump of ice may be picked up even at the beginning of sum- 
mer, and then the face-washing can be done as they run 
along. 

Finding their way through the woods, they get to the 
village at last—a few houses, a church, and a schoolhouse 
nestling down in a tiny valley, between the olives and the 
chestnut-trees. 

Perhaps they are a little late, but the Signora Maestra (as 
they call their teacher) is sweet and kind, and knows how 
far the little feet have traveled, so she does not always look 
at the clock when she hears them shuffling into the ante-room. 

Marietta fell asleep one morning—she had been up very 
early—and the Maestra only put the little head more com- 
fortably on the folded arms and left her, while she looked 
after the other seventy children who were crowded into the 
bare room. 

Rich and poor go to the same school in the village; only 
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it happens that the ones they call rich are not so very rich 
after all. Perhaps they live in some big castle with a moat 
round it, but they have little money to spend. 

Marietta and Enrico at home speak in words that are some- 
what different from real Italian, but the Signora Maestra 
teaches them to speak and read the pure language she speaks 
herself; and, indeed, Marietta can recite whole verses of 
Dante in a lovely voice, while with her hands and face she 
makes it all seem quite, real. As for Enrico, he has always 
been specially interested in the Maestra’s wires of nuts and 
chestnuts which she has made to teach them arithmetic. 


AFTER SCHOOL 


When Marietta and Enrico get home later in the day they 
will have to work on the farm, but there will be time for a 
game with the younger ones while the cows look for grass 
among the rocks and irises. 

There are many families living higher up the valley where 
the children cannot be spared for the long day at the village 
school. It is just during the daylight hours that they are 
wanted at home, but in the evening they go off to an old 
shoemaker, who by the light of a candle teaches them to read 
and write and to do a few sums. They do their lessons with 
some difficulty, for there is little furniture in their kitchen. The 
floor has to form the usual seat, while one at a time they 
will labor over writing an exercise on the wooden bench. 

One of Marietta’s duties is to help in drying the chestnuts. 
They are first beaten out of their prickly cases, and put on 
laths across the rafters of a small inner room. A fire is 
lighted in the middle of the room, and, as there is no chimney 
all its heat and smoke go to season the chestnuts. When they 
are quite dry, Enrico takes them off to the mill and brings 
back the fine, sweet flour. 

Marietta bakes little cakes of this chestnut-flour by mixing 
it with a little water and baking it in the wood-ashes in terra- 
cotta molds. She is careful to put a chestnut-leaf inside each 
mold to keep the cakes from burning. 
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Sometimes she makes little scones, called forgaceti, in 
much the same way with maize-flour. 

During the day they have little else to eat but these chest- 
nut cakes or maize scones, and in the evening they have their 
big meal of bean-soup and potatoes. 

Enrico’s one desire is to have a sausage; in fact, he hopes 
that the Befana (who is his Santa Claus) will put one into his 
stocking, which he hangs by the fire, as well as some oranges 
and sugar! From which you will see that Marietta and Enrico 
do not have many good things to eat. Sometimes their mother 
carries down heavy bundles of fagots on her head to sell 
in the village, or a few eggs if she has managed to keep 
her hens safe from the foxes. Directly she gets back, the 
children have always one question: 

“Little mother, have you brought us any white bread from 
the baker?” 


Tue SILKWORMS 


Every May it is Marietta’s duty to look after the silk- 
worms. She keeps them on large trays in the inner room, 
where later on the chestnuts will be dried. She gathers mul- 
berry-leaves every day and puts them on a fresh tray, whose 
bottom is made like a sieve. The little creatures clamber 
through the sieve, and soon get to their fresh food. Every day 
or two a larger sieve is used, till at last they get to the 
largest one, and then Marietta knows it is time to prepare 
for spinning. She sends Enrico off for tall branches of tree- 
heather, and arranges them in just the way that the little 
creatures will like. They are rather fanciful, and if they do 
not like Marietta’s arrangements they will wander off in search 
of more pleasant spots. However, Marietta knows pretty well 
what they like, and soon her branches of heather are glisten- 
ing with bright yellow cocoons. Then a little later you will 
see Marietta sitting outside the door with the yellow cocoons 
in a wooden bowl of warm water, while she busily turns a 
little wheel and winds the fine thread into a skein. 


TOM AND MARY, AMERICANS 
By KATHERINE G. BUSBEY 


Note.—This article is of peculiar interest, because it was written for 
English people, and it gives us an idea how “others see us.” 
FOREIGNER, asked off-hand to give an example of an 
imp, will reply unhesitatingly, “An American child 
aged between two and fourteen years.” The American child 
has a bad reputation abroad. It was Max O’Rell, I believe, 
~who wondered how it was possible that such little demons as 
the American children became such passable men and women. 
It used to be hard work to convince the visitor to the United 
States that the majority of these little demons, tearing about 
the city streets, playing in “front yards” without a vestige of 
fence or hedge, and of vast discomfort indoors to everyone 
except their parents, to whom they were a source of unre- 
strained satisfaction, did not end in prison, were not kidnaped 
nor molested, and did, in fact, turn out well. 

A foreigner who had been entertained in the home of the 
president of one of our universities, while delivering a course 
of lectures there, told this story. It seems one small boy had 
been asked to resign his monopoly of the bathroom, where he 
was sailing tin swans and fish, that his distinguished father 
might “tub,” and was much incensed over the procedure. He 
appecred shortly in the guest-room with “a sardonic grin 
spread over his baby face.” (These are the perturbed foreign 
guest’s words.) 

“Do you want to know something?” he remarked. “The 
president of this college won’t have any bath this morning. 
Do you know why? Because I’ve got the plug to the bath- 
tub in my pocket, and it’s going to stay there, see?” 

“Whatever will become of a race of such ill-bred kiddies 2” 
the shocked guest concluded. , 
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Yet in the home of a man who would describe himself as 
“just a plain business man’ I discovered, pinned up in each 
of his four boys’ rooms, a typewritten slip of paper, put there 
by the father, with these rules of life thereupon: 

“Rule I—Don’t be saucy to your mother; she’s the Queen. 

“Rule I[—When you get in trouble, come to your dad; 
he’s your best friend. 

“Rule IJ].—Play the game straight.” 

The main cause of the freedom of the American child lies 
in the fact that the sidewalks are his playground. It is amus- 
ing to try to make a continuous progress along a residence 
street in any large American city, for you are surrounded by 
a continual swirl of children, as if some orphanage or school 
were having a fire-drill in each square. They dodge about 
you as a post in chasing each other and you have to circum- 
navigate games of hop-scotch and jack-stones. 

Not long ago a revival of the roller-skating craze filled the 
streets with hordes of rushing, screaming, catapulting young- 
sters on wheels. Some citizens, needless to say childless, in 
one of our large cities, appealed to the authorities for pro- 
tection of life and limb, but were promptly notified that the 
streets were the American child’s playground, and they must 
“dodge” about as intruders. I have seen traffic on a busy 
street held up more effectively than the police could have 
achieved, while a band of little girls, well dressed and evi- 
dently from comfortable homes, clattered across the car-tracks 
and drive-way on their roller skates. 

At the Hudson-Fulton historical celebration in New York, 
the public despotism of American childhood was nobly illus- 
trated. There was a day given over to school children’s parade 
and festivities, and about 500,000 took part. After the parade, 
there were some tableaux given in one of the parks by only 
a few of the children; but all the other mites were determined 
to see their comrades perform, and the space about the young 
actors grew smaller and smaller as the little ones edged up. 
The marshals sat down in a ring and tried to hold them back, 
' but the children simply walked over them. Then the police’ 
lieutenant and his men tried to handle that juvenile crowd by 
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waving their arms, but those little ones would not be “shooed.” 
They had come there to see, and see they would. They were 
American children. ‘They wriggled between the legs of the 
big policemen, who grabbed at them hopelessly. Finally, the 
police were lost in the depths of the children about them, and 
folded their arms in despair. I am told that certain citizens, 
who had been prevented from getting through the lines at the 
two big parades of that celebration, rolled on the grass in 
pure joy over the victory of the children. 


In TuHeEetrR Homes 


Yet in their homes to-day, the American children of well- 
to-do parents are gentle-mannered, perfectly obedient, out- 
wardly civil, quick to take a hint, and not at all disagreeable 
companions. It is well, since the child is so much in evi- 
dence in the household, that he is interesting; and the Amer- 
ican child is interesting, very well read in modern literature, 
up on the topics of the day (American children are allowed 
to read the newspapers as regularly as their fathers), ana 
very mature in his point of view, through his continual pres- 
ence in the elders’ family circle. 

Not having, except in wealthy families, any room, either 
day: or night nursery, that they can call their own, they roam 
the house at will, and it is a temptation to parody the Amer- 
ican poet who wrote of “The Children’s Hour,’ when every 
one realizes that in the usual American ménage, it is twenty- 
four a day to their account. But it is the exception where the 
little girls do not curtsey in taking your hand, and the average 
boy in such a home appears more like the shy English boy 
on first presentation. 

I think I am conservative in saying that the “terribly in- 
terruptious” boy, as my English friend puts it, is fast disap- 
pearing. The American boy is still more of the street gamin 
in his lack of polish and use of street vernacular than the 
well-brought-up English boy; but this is attributable to his 
liberty to rove about the streets, selecting his companions at 
haphazard, not being sent away to school as the English boy 
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to have manners put in with the same drill as are algebra 
and Latin and his companionship circumscribed within his 
own class. 

The American boy either does not raise his cap to his 
elders as the English boy does so charmingly, or he does so 
in a sheepish way with a wary look-out for a chum who 
shall taunt him with being a “sissy” or a “softy,” but the 
American boy has instilled in him in his home a chivalrous 
attitude toward his sisters and other little girls. He is, in 
fact, tyrannized over by these selfish little maids to an extent 
which led one observing Englishman to see in the “giving in” 
demanded of the average male child the beginning of the 
so-caJled slavery of the American man to the American 
woman. 

And it has its humorous aspects. I remember once coming 
upon a small boy and his sister, when the young lady, for 
some slight offense, had precipitated herself upon the male 
offender, and was doing considerable damage to his counte- 
nance. The youngster made no resistance beyond spreading 
wide his arms as a martyr and calling, “Oh, do take her off! 
Do take her off! I can’t hit her, you know.” And the gen- 
eral attitude is expressed by another youngster who said, when 
a girl playmate claimed a beloved mechanical toy, “Oh, well, 
take it. I ’spose you’ve got to have everything ’cause you’re 
the lady.” 

The American parent encourages this attitude in the belief 
that it makes for gallantry and courtesy to women; and a 
good word should be said for the continual contact of parents 
and children in America. If the American boy is kept at 
home long after the English custom would have him in one 
of the large schgols the American child gets his physical disci- 
pline in his rough-and-tumble experience on the streets, and 
to one who believes that a parent’s interest is above the 
best paid guardianship in the world, it would seem that, in the 
absolute devotion of American parents, something might be 
supplied to the child life in the home that no amount of theory _ 
and well-regulated esteem bestowed by boarding schools 
touches. This_intimacy of children with their parents may 
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make for a want of deference toward the father later on, and 
conduce to the attitude “it’s only mother” of the selfish Amer- 
ican child as it accepts sacrifices as the air it breathes; but 
home life among the middle class in the United States, if not 
strong in theory, is a national feature for which I think we 
need not blush. 

In the average household, the whole family gather about 
a table in the evening, and the children prepare their lessons 
for the next day with assistance from either parent. There is 
a story read aloud before bed-time, and the mother superin- 
tends the baths, and always “tucks in” the bed covers about 
her youngsters, hears their prayers, and turns out the light, 
until they are big boys and girls. ‘ 


PuHysicaAL APPEARANCE 


If there is anything that convinces me that we in America 
talk a great deal too much about our degenerate rich, it is 
the splendid physical condition and the alert mentality of the 
children from the homes of great wealth; but I have never 
found them anything but most democratic youngsters, and 
splendid specimens of the human race. 

American boys and girls on their way to school every morn- 
ing are rather noticeable for good physique, and give no evi- 
dence of being over-indulged. There are few spindle legs, 
and, while quite a proportion wear spectacles, it is because 
both schools and parents watch for the slightest deficiency 
and make every effort to correct it. 

Among the smaller children from the waist up it is hard 
to tell the sex; the little girls wearing the regulation sailor 
blouse—chevron on sleeve, bo’s’n whistle-cord and all, called 
the “Peter Thompson,” after the crippled sailor who began 
the manufacture of seaman’s costume for little folks in Amer- 
ica years ago. 

The little girl’s dress terminates in a kilted skirt in place 
of brother’s trousers, but both little boys and girls wear the 
hair bobbed, or “Dutch” style, and a tam-o’-shanter, cloth 
sailor cap, or, in winter, a knit “stocking-cap” pulled down 
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over the ears and tassel dangling brownie-wise, completes the 
costume which is so universal as to be almost uniform for 
school equipment. Girls’ coats are now cut on the lines of 
the brothers’, if not purchased from the boys’ department in 
the shops. Half hose are worn by children up to eight and ten 
years in the warm season, but the movement to continue them 
through the winter to harden the little legs has never grown 
popular. On the other hand, the stiff leggings which were 
worn in the days when American boys had their manhood 
demeaned with wide ruffled collars and velvet monkey jackets 
over white lawn blouses, in the era of long curls, have passed, 
and from the cloth or linen sailor suits he is promoted to the 
Norfolk suit with close, manlike, or Eton-style linen collar. 
The boy dressed like the picturesque hero of a maudlin 
child’s story, and the little girl dressed like a Christmas-tree 
fairy of many skirts and ruffles—the two pictures of American 
children in foreign minds—are exceedingly rare in the United 
States to-day. Even among the very wealthy the sable and 
ermine cloaks of the little girls cover exquisite hand-embroid- 
ered but severely plain frocks and skirts—even the elaborate 
French bonnets, at one time such a prominent feature in the 
outfit of these little dollar princesses, are replaced now by fur 
and dark velvet hats with ear laps—while little gold-spoon 
boys wear clothing made by their father’s tailor, and as un- 
compromising in lines as the man’s. Plainness in the children’s 
clothing marks a noteworthy step in America’s conversion to 
regard the child as a study of species, not merely a luxury. 


Tuer INGENUITY OF ONE LitrLeE Matp 


One spring day I heard a small voice at my front door 
ask of the maid: ‘Please may I come in and soap my legs?” 
Mistrusting my ears, I investigated, and found it to be the six- 
year-old daughter of a friend, and I had not misunderstood. 
She had started for Sunday school, and found to her dismay 
that her half hose had a persistent tendency toward her low 
shoes, because, as she explained most earnestly, “They will not 
stick unless you soap your legs.’ Very solemnly the maid 
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produced a moistened cake of laundry soap, and there, on the 
floor of my drawing-room, that infant anointed her chubby 
limbs, adjusted her socks with a satisfied pat, and, thanking 
me, started serious and trim for her spiritual instruction. It 
was merely typical of an American child’s ingenuity. 

The American child is given the circus and the hippodrome 
and the “shoot-the-chute” style of entertainment from the 
time it can be taken in arms, and it becomes so accustomed to 
amusements that terrify and fascinate that any offering in the 
line of poetic imaginative child-drama misses fire. I sat next 
a youngster in the theater who watched the final descent of 
the curtain on a Peter Pan performance with a discontented 
scowl. “Ain’t there going to be any moving pictures of a bank 
robbery?” he asked. 


FrEE PusLtic SCHOOLS 


Everything is free in the American public schools—text- 
books, paper, and pencils as well as the instruction, but there 
is no sense of charity; the American parent regards free edu- 
cation as much a matter of course as the street lamps and 
policemen. The son of the President attends public school and 
the son of an immigrant is entered in a public school, in his 
section of the city, before he can speak English, while between 
the children from all classes go. 

From homes of comparative luxury you will see mere tod- 
dlers clamber down front steps and scamper off as independent 
as squirrels, to take their place in the kindergarten or lowest 
grades of the public schools. Young girls, who in European 
cities would be sent forth in charge of governesses or upper 
servants, hurry along unattended, swinging a strapful of books 
in boyish fashion, while boys and girls together whiz by on 
bicycles chattering like magpies. There may be an automo- 
bile or carriage standing before the homes of a fair propor- 
tion of these children, but it is to take the father to his place 
of business, and, later, mother to market and the shops. Their 
children ignore the family conveyance as they hurry off. 

A confirmed bachelor once remarked to me that it inspired 
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him more than a military parade just to stand on a street 
corner and watch “the twinkling by of black and brown stock- 
ings on the many sturdy legs, or the bobbing of a long line 
of umbrellas held over the many independent little heads of 
these hardy youngsters as they make their transit from com- 
fortable homes to the public schools.” 

“Yes, indeed,” I urged enthusiastically, “and think how 
remarkable that the President’s son” (this was in Washing- 
ton) “is in that school over there, probably sitting between the 
boy of a small salaried Government clerk and the daughter of 
a seamstress.” 

“Of course; why not?” he replied calmly, being an 
American. 


A WITTY HINDU TRADITION 


N the beginning, when Twashtri came to the creation of 
woman, he found that he had exhausted his materials in 

the making of man, and that no solid elements were left. In 
this dilemma, after profound meditation, he did as follows: He 
took the rotundity of the moon, and the curves of creepers, and 
the clinging of tendrils, and the trembling of grass, and the 
slenderness of the reed, and the bloom of flowers, and the light- 
ness of leaves, and the tapering of the elephant’s trunk, and 
the glances of deer, and the clustering of rows of bees, and the 
joyous gayety of sunbeams, and the weeping of clouds, and 
the fickleness of the winds, and the timidity of the hare, and the 
vanity of the peacock, and the softness of the parrot’s bosom, 
and the sweetness of honey, and the cruelty of the tiger, and 
the warm glow of fire, and the coldness of snow, and the chat- 
tering of jays, and the cooing of the kokil, and the hypocrisy 
of the crane, and the fidelity of the chakrawaka, and com- 
pounding all these together, he made woman, and gave her to © 
man. 
But after one week man came to him and said: “Lord, 
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this creature that you have given me makes my life miserable. 
She chatters incessantly, and teases beyond endurance, never 
letting me alone; and she requires incessant attention, and 
takes up all my time, and cries about nothing, and is always 
idle; and so I have come to give her back again, as I cannot 

live with her.” So Twashtri said, “Very well,’ and he took 
her back again. 

Then after another week man came again to him and said: 
“Lord, I find that my life is very lonely since I gave you back 
that creature. I remember how she used to dance and sing 
to me, and look at me out of the corner of her eye, and play 
with me and cling to me, and her laughter was music, and she 
was beautiful to look at and soft to touch, so give her back to 
me again.” So Twashtri said, “Very well,” and gave her back 
again. 

Then after only three days, man came to him again and 
said: “Lord, I know not how it is; but after all I have brought 
her back again.” But Twashtri said: “Out on you! Be off! 
I will have no more of this, you must manage how you can.” 
Then man said, “But I cannot live with her.” And Twashtri 
replied, “Neither could you live without her.” And he turned 
his back on man, and went on with his work. 

The man said: ‘What is to be done? for I cannot live 
either with her or without her.” 
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SPORTS IN CANADA 
By J. i... boa Y. 
COASTING 


S soon as the ground is covered with snow, and the snow 

gets hard enough, every boy and girl in Canada fetches 

out his or her flexible flyer, bob-sled, or other form of child’s 

sleigh, and dragging it to the top of an incline, sets it off glid- 
ing to the bottom. 

The flexible flyer is a small sleigh that will not carry more 
than one big child or two very small ones. The rider lies 
stretched out on the sleigh, flat on his stomach, with his legs 
sticking out behind. E 

A bob-sled is larger—often made, in fact, by fastening a 
piece of board across two sleds running one behind the other. 
The riders on this go down in a sitting attitude, with their 
legs sticking out on each side of them, while one of them steers 
with his feet. And jolly fun it is to see them flying down 
like an express train, laughing and shouting, with red, rosy 
cheeks and bright, sparkling eyes. What matters an occasional 
spill in the snow? That only adds to the fun, and makes the 
game all the merrier. 


SNOWSHOEING 


While the children enjoy this “coasting,” as they call it, the 
young men strap on their snowshoes and race across fields and 
fences; leaping or rolling over the latter, until they arrive at 
some appointed inn, where they partake of a good meal, with 
plenty of singing of rousing, lusty choruses and other kinds of 
jollification. Then on they strap their snowshoes again, and, 
with many a whoop and shout, stretch out in Indian file on 
their homeward journey. If there is no moon they carry 
torches, and the ruddy, flickering light adds picturesqueness to 
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the long belted blankets or tunics and tasseled tuques of the 
snowshoe runners. 

A pretty picture it is as the snowshoers turn down into a 
gully, some slipping, some recovering from a threatened upset 
by a feat of balancing, and then, still in Indian file, getting 
over the fence, every man in his own peculiar way. Some 
take it at a leap, others climb it cautiously; some roll over 
sideways in a lump, pitching feet and snowshoes before them. 
Some are too slowly careful, and, catching a shoe on the top 
rail, measure their full length in the snow. There is no stop- 
ping here, for we are far from road and railroad, out in the 
open country, with several miles of field before us, and twenty 
fences in the way. Most of the farmers, with fellow-feeling, 
have left a few rails down, so that there is no obstruction. But 
a tramp is as tame without a tumble as without a fence, so 
here goes for your five feet ten! 

Never was there charger could take a high fence like a 
snowshoer! As an old song of the Montreal Snowshoers’ 
Club runs: 


“Men may talk of steam and railroads, 
But too well our comrades know 

We can beat the fastest engines 
In a night tramp on the snow. 

They may puff, sir, they may blow, sir, 
They may whistle, they may scream— 

Gently dipping, lightly tipping, 
Snowshoes leave behind the steam!” 


It is the dry snow, the bracing air, and the clear skies of 
the Canadian winter season that, combined with the exercise, 
produce this great exhilaration of spirits, and set up an equally 
great—appetite. 

Ladies take part 'in this sport as well as men. Indeed, they 
also share in the tobogganing: and the ice-hockey—in the 
former along with their brothers and friends, and in the latter 
in separate clubs. | 


IcE-HOCKEY 


But the favorite winter sport is ice-hockey. The game is 
carried on under cover in large halls, the floor of which can 
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be artificially flooded and frozen. In this way a smooth, level 
expanse of ice is secured, a thing that can be seldom got out 
of doors owing to the great quantity of snow that lies on the 
ground. The game is played pretty much as hockey is on 
grass; the ball or disc the players chase is called a “puck,” and 
they make it skim along the ice with hockey-sticks of the 
usual shape. 

The hockey matches between rival cities are affairs of the 
greatest interest to the inhabitants. A large number of deeply 
interested sympathizers always accompany the team that goes 
to play away from home. The great trophy of Canadian ice- 
hockey is the Stanley Cup, which was first competed for in 
1893, and has been competed for every year since, except in 
1898. The winning teams have generally been furnished by 
Montreal or Winnipeg, though sometimes the winners have 
come from Toronto, Ottawa, and other cities. Two games are 
played, and all the goals obtained by the one club are added 
together and put against the total number of goals gained by 
the other club. The holders of the cup keep it until they are 
defeated, and they have to play whenever challenged. 


Tue First SNOWFALL 


The first snowfall in Canada is a festival. Boys go snow 
mad. The streets are gay with life and laughter, and every- 
body seems determined to make the most of the great carnival. 
Business goes to the dogs. There is a mighty march of tourists 
and townspeople crunching over the crisp snow, and a constant 
jingle of sleigh-bells. 

If you go to any of the toboggan slides you will witness 
a sight that thrills the onlooker as well as the tobogganist. The 
natural hills were formerly the only resort, but someone intro- 
duced the Russian idea of erecting a high wooden structure, 
up one side of which you drag your toboggan, and down the 
other side of which you fly like a rocket. These artificial 
slides are the more popular, as they are easier of ascent, and 
can be made so as to avoid cahots, or bumps. 

The hills are lit by torches stuck in the snow on each side 
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of the track, and huge bonfires are kept burning, around which 
gather picturesque groups. Perhaps of all sports of the carni- 
val this is the most generally enjoyed by visitors. Some of 
the slides are very steep, and look dangerous, and the sensa- 
tion of rushing down the hill on the thin strip of basswood is 
one never to be forgotten. 

“How did you like it?” asked a Canadian girl of an Ameri- 
can visitor, whom she had steered down the steepest slide. 

“Oh, I wouldn’t have missed it for a hundred dollars!” 

“You'll try it again, won’t you?” 

“Not for a thousand dollars.’ 

Perhaps to some whose breath seems to be whisked from 
their bodies this is the first reflection, but the fondness grows 
by practice. 

Another famous winter sport is the national Scottish 
pastime of curling. Your Canadian devotee of the “roaring 
game” of “stane” and “tee” waxes every bit as excited over it 
as his Scottish associate. A French habitant, having witnessed 
a game at Quebec for the first time in his life, thus described 
it: “I saw to-day a gang of Scotchmen throwing on the ice 
large iron balls shaped like bombshells, after which they yelled, 
‘Soop! soop!’ laughing like fools; and I really think they were 
fools.” 


SUMMER SPoRTS 


Nor is the summer without its delight. All who can, make 
the Indian their model, and turn back to the aboriginal life. 
Summer homes or camps in the forest are built on the islands 
which dot the many inland lakes, and the long days are spent 
in canoeing, sailing, bathing, and fishing, while at night bon- 
fires are built on the shores, all gather round, and to the twang 
of the banjo or guitar old college choruses are sung or stories 
are told. Moonlight in Muskoka is a fairyland memory to 
those who have known it, and to these lakes alone resort 20,000 
summer visitors from Canada or their neighbors from the 
United States. 

Others choose canoeing trips. With Indian guides, weeks 
are spent in following the chains of rivers and lakes, linked 
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by portages (carrying-spaces), where all turn to and “tote” 
canoe and stores across. At night, after a supper of fish just 
pulled out of the lake and cooked on the camp-fire, the sleep 
in a tent on a bed of spruce boughs is a glorious treat to the 
city man or maid. 

In the cities, games of all sorts are eee Everywhere 
baseball is to be seen, and lacrosse, the national game of 
Canada, adopted from the Indians, is a great favorite; cricket, 
tennis, polo, golf, and bowls, all known games, are played 
with the greatest fervor. 


MaxkinG MAPLE-SUGAR 


The maple, whose leaf in conjunction with the beaver, is’ 
the national emblem of Canada, yields in the spring a very 
sweet sap, which is boiled down to produce a syrup or sugar 
of a very delicious flavor. Doubtless its qualities were learned 
from the Indians, and the earlier settlers in the woods de- 
pended on it altogether for sugar. Now it is prepared as a 
luxury. 

“Sugar-making weather,” bright,-clear days, with frosty 
nights, come in March. To the great delight of the children 
the trees are tapped by boring a small hole in the trunk, and 
affixing a small iron spout, which leads the sap to a pail. 
The rate at which it drops varies, but as much as two gallons 
may be collected from a tree in a day. This is boiled in iron 
pots, hung over a fire in the woods, or in the up-to-date way 
in a large flat pan, till it thickens to syrup. 

In the old days sugaring off was a great occasion; all the 
neighboring boys and girls were asked in, and amid much jolli- 
fication around the bright fire at night in the forest, the hot 
sugar was poured off on the snow, forming a delicious taffy, 
and all “dug in” at the cost of burned fingers and tongue. 
Songs were sung, ghost-stories told, the girls were frightened 
by bears behind the trees, and this unique gathering broke up 
in groups of two or three, finding their way home in the moon- 
light through the maple wood. 


GAMES AND FEASTS IN JAPAN 
By JANET HARVEY KELMAN 


HERE is no other land in the world where there are so 
many toys and games, and perhaps no country where 
old people and young people enjoy amusements so greatly or 
give so’ much time to them. Children have pets—dogs, cats, 
chickens, singing insects—and many others, and if one of 
them goes astray there is the same excitement that there is in 
a western home. Messengers hurry to the “three houses op- 
posite and the house at each side” to ask if anyone has seen 
the “honorable black dog” or the “august white chicken!” 
In each child’s mind, too, there is a whole library of stories 
about animals. There is a charming frog story about two frogs 
who started out, one from Osaka and the other from Kyoto, 
each of them intending to visit and explore the other city of 
which he had heard many glowing accounts. The frogs met 
halfway on the top of a high mountain. They were both foot- 
sore and weary, and after a little conversation they decided 
that they would stand on tiptoe and see if they could not see 
the cities from the mountain top and then return home. So 
they both stood on tiptoe on their hind legs and gazed away 
into the distance, but they forgot that when they held their 
heads straight up in the air the eyes of each were turned 
toward the path he had already climbed. The city each frog 
saw was the city he had come from, while he thought it was 
the other one. They gazed for a while and then dropped down 
again. Then the frog from Osaka began to tell the frog from 
Kyoto, in as uncomplimentary language as a Japanese frog 
would allow himself to use, that Kyoto was a very ordinary 
place and exactly like Osaka. After that the frog from 
Kyoto said that he felt just the same about Osaka, and that 
he was sure that Kyoto was quite as beautiful as Osaka. So 
the frogs parted, and each of them went home to his own 
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city thinkifig that he had seen the other city from the moun- 
tain. 

There are badger stories too, which tell how when in the 
old days a knight found a beautiful woman in distress, his 
duty was to help her gladly if she was really a woman, but 
first to make sure that she was not a badger in disguise seek- 
ing to bewitch him. One hero was so quick that he noticed 
that the robes of the woman who asked him to help her were 
quite dry although the rain was falling fast, so instead of 
helping he1 he cut off her head,:and in the morning the body 
of a badger was found where ‘the beautiful lady had been. 
Foxes, too, were famous for bewitching people. They loved 
to shave off all a man’s hair without his knowing it, and if 
anyone had lost his long black hair and the whole of his head 
was as bald as the crown should have been, he could not keep 
people from knowing that the foxes had been too clever for 
him, 

GAMES 


There are games as well as animals. For the girls there 
are battledore and shuttlecock, marbles played with little shells, 
balls, and dolls. Boys have wonderful kites and tops, and 
both boys and girls have all sorts of mechanical toys. 

There are a great many féte days too, when father and 
mother and all the children go to join in some temple festival, 
or to wander among beautiful gardens when some special 
flower is in bloom. There are flower-shows of all kinds, from 
the simple table in the midst of a village bazaar to the wonder- 
ful figures made of chrysanthemums at Dango Zaka, near 
Tokyo. The background against which these life-sized dolls 
are grouped is made of living plants, and the figures them- 
selves, all except the faces, the hands and the feet, are made 
of growing chrysanthemums. The roots are hidden away 
behind a bamboo frame. Flowers, stems, and leaves are drawn 
through the spaces between the split bamboos, and are woven 
together so that the farther off ones represent trees or animals 
or perhaps a rock with a waterfall pouring over it, while those 
that are nearer form the robes of the figures. 
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Football has been a favorite game in Japan for more than a 
thousand years, but wrestling matches are older still, and the 
excitement that is shown at a wrestling match is so great that 
sometimes the onlookers will take off their outer robes and 
throw them to the winning man, and sometimes a man will 
get so excited that after he has thrown his own coat in, he will 
throw in the next man’s. At the end of the match the coats 
and other valuable things that have been thrown into the ring 
are bought back by the owners, and the successful wrestler 
marches away with the value of them in money in his long 
loose sleeve which is his only pocket. 

Besides all the feasts and entertainments that the children 
share with their parents there are two great feasts arranged 
each year. One is for the girls. The other is for the boys. 


Tue Feast oF DoLts 


For a whole week before the girls’ feast, which is called the 
feast of dolls, and comes on March 3. house-cleaning goes 
on everywhere. If the mats have become worn, new ones are 
put down. Special flowers are arranged in the vase on the 
raised platform, and a beautiful picture chosen for the wall 
above. On the morning of the first of the three days of the 
feast, countless dolls are brought out. In wealthy families 
there may be the dolls of many generations of children. Each 
little girl has at least two of these dolls. They are placed on a 
shelf beside older images on the first feast day after her birth, 
and she takes them with her to her new home when she is 
married. 

Some of these figures are really dolls and may be handled 
freely and carried about and played with, but many of them 
are reverenced as gods. Among these there are the figures of 
the Emperor and Empress and of ancient Emperors—perhaps 
of the very, very ancient Empress, Tensho Daijin, who hid her- 
self in the “Rock Gate of Heaven.’ All those figures are 
carefully arranged on shelves, and while the feast lasts the 
little girls of the house wait on the figures. They. feed them, 
and do reverence to them. Though at a first glance it might 
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look like a doll’s party, it is really very different, because it 
would be a terrible thing for a little Japanese girl to make a 
mistake and miss out any part of the ceremony, and it is partly 
in these careful attendances on the heroes and gods that she 
learns how to do things rightly in the ordinary ways of life. 
For she will spend much of her life preparing and serving to 
grown-up people just such food and drink as are placed before 
the images, and it will matter very much whether she can 
do it in the neatest and politest way. 


Tue Feast oF FLacs 


The boys’ feast does not come till the 5th of May. It is 
called the feast of flags, and is a very great day in Japan. 
In the country districts the houses are decorated outside with 
irises, and both in town and country there are flags flying. 
Some of the flags are made of paper, some of cloth, and some 
of silk, and there are curious figures on them. Often a flag is 
in the form of a large fish called a carp. It is said that the 
carp can swim up a waterfall, so to a Japanese boy it is the 
symbol of all within him that longs to be successful in life. 
When he sees the great fish struggling with the breeze he 
hopes that he will be able to struggle with all that opposes him 
in life, and that he will win fame and honor. 

Other flags bear the image of Shoki, who is one of the dim 
figures that stand out from the far, far past in a Japanese boy’s 
mind, and who is figured on the flag that he may drive away 
all demons from the place. If a home has no little boys under 
seven years of age it will hoist no flags; and in the old days 
when all the ancient customs were carefully kept up by every- 
one it was quite easy on the day of the feast of flags to pick 
out all the houses where there were no little boys! 

Out of doors, boys with caps made of iris-leaves wage mimic 
war with each other, and iris-leaves find their way into the 
house and float in the water of the bath that good health may 
come as well as success and fame. In wealthy houses there are 
wartrior-dolls arranged among flags and banners and the boys 
see the heroes fighting once again as they did so long ago. 
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GARDENING 


Almost every child has a garden, for 1f the houses are so 
closely crowded together that there is no ground for an out- 
side garden, there is a beautiful little inside one, which is held 
in a carved box or in a decorated bowl. That does not mean 
anything like a fern in a pot or a box of mignonette or a single 
azalea. Within a space only a few inches in size there will be 
tiny hills with a stream flowing between them; houses, bridges, 
and roads; curious plants that take the place of trees and 
colored stones arranged like cliffs by the banks of the stream. 
And when the garden is an outdoor one it is arranged in the 
same way, with everything that would make a landscape beau- 
tiful copied on a smaller scale. And because in Japan men 
have given so much attention to the art of garden-making, 
they have discovered how to get nature herself to fall in with 
their plans, so that for their little gardens they have little 
trees, pear and apple and cherry, which grow on year after 
year and bear beautiful blossoms and fruits, and yet never 
grow any higher. 

The cherry-tree is the favorite tree in Japan, and its blos- 
som the favorite flower, although the chrysanthemum is nearly 
as much admired. The delicate scent of the cherry and the 
beauty of its blossoms against the sky are a new cause of joy 
each year, and it is a custom in the land for everyone to go 
out among the trees when they are in bloom and to wander be- 
neath their branches. 


Wester DEY PLAY aN APRICA 
By JAMES B. BAIRD 


HEN black children are small, the boys and girls play 

together ; but when they grow up a bit the boys sepa- 

rate themselves from the girls and have their own games. 

They would never dream now of playing with the girls. The 

latter are not strong and brave like boys, and must play by 

themselves. In this respect they are just like white boys who 
feel ashamed to play with girls. 

One of the boys’ greatest enjoyments is to go hunting in 
the woods with their bows and arrows. It is small birds they 
want, and their keen eyes scan the leafy boughs for victims 
of any kind. It does not matter how small or pretty a bird 
may be, down it comes struck by a heavy-headed arrow. 
Victim and arrow fall back down at the feet of the cunning 
shooter. The reason why the boys kill even the smallest bird 
is that everything, no matter how small, will be eaten. They 
do not eat meat as white people do. All they want is just 
enough to make their porridge tasty and to let them have gravy. 
So any small animal, such as you would despise, is acceptable 
to them. 

Pushing through the bush is difficult work, but the black 
boys do not.seem to mind it although the grass towers far 
above their heads. All they fear is, that perhaps they may 
tread upon a snake or disturb a wild beast, but in the excite- 
ment of the chase they soon forget all about snakes and wild 
beasts. Should a boy be very good at imitating the call of birds 
he gets ready an arrow with many heads—six or seven. This 
he makes by splitting up one end of a thin bamboo and sharp- 
ening each piece. These. ends he ties in such a way as to sepa- 
rate them from one another, leaving one in the middle. Hé 
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then takes his bow and his newly made arrow and goes off to 
the bush. Having selected a likely spot he quickly pulls the 
grass together-loosely over his head to hide him from above, 
crouches under it and begins to imitate the call of a certain bird 
of which kind he sees many about. In a short time the birds 
come hovering over the grass concealment, and the boy, watch- 
ing his chance, sends his arrow into their midst. In this way 
several birds are obtained at a time. 

Then the boys hunt small game, such as rabbits, with their 
dogs. The dogs chase the rabbits out of the long grass, and 
the boys stand ready to knock them over with their knobbed 

sticks. Another favorite occupation is to go down to the 
gardens with hoes and dig out field-mice, which are relished 
just as much as the birds are. 

Traps of various kinds are set to catch game. Some are 
made with propped-up stones that fall down and crush the 
unwary victims. Some are made with a running noose that 
strangles the unfortunate beast. A very simple kind for catch- 
ing birds is made out of a long bamboo. A spot is first chosen 
where birds are likely to gather together quickly. The bam- 
boo is then split up the middle for about a third of its length. 
The ends, which if left to themselves would spring together 
with a snap, are held wide apart by a cross-pin of wood. To 
this pin is attached a long string which goes away over to the 
grass where the youthful trapper lies hidden. A handful of 
grain is then scattered over the space between the split ends 
of the bamboo. When everything is prepared the eager youth 
retires to hide in the grass and watch the birds. It is not long 
before several are enjoying the bait, and when a sufficient 
number have entered, the boy pulls the string which displaces 
the cross-pin and the two ends of the bamboo close together 
with a snap. The poor birds are not all quick enough to escape, 
and several lie dead to reward the cunning of the trapper. 
Such doings you would hardly call games, but so they are 
considered by the black boys, for whenever I ask them to tell 
me what games they play at, hunting and trapping are always 
among those given me. 
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HAND-BALL 


Of the games proper, hand-ball is a great favorite, and is 
played in the courtyard or any other cleared space. This is a 
kind of ball-play in which two sides contend against one an- 
other for possession of the ball, which is usually just a lump 
of raw rubber. When the sides have been chosen, and it 
matters not how many a side so long as there are plenty, the 
game is started by a player throwing the ball to another boy 
on his side. Thus the ball passes through the air from player 
to player, it being the endeavor of the opposite side to intercept 
it and of the first lot to retain possession of it. Every time 
the ball is caught all the players, with the exception of him who 
holds the ball, clap their hands together once and sometimes 
stamp with their feet. 

The players may dodge about as they like and jump as 
high as they like in their endeavor to catch the ball. It is an 
excellent game and a hard one, and would be enjoyed, I am 
sure, by white boys, for no lazybones need ever think he would 
get the ball. Only he who is quick of hand and eye would 
ever get a chance, and the more clever the players, the harder 
is the game. After the ball has gone round one side a certain 
number of times the players on that side shout out a little 
chorus and clap their hands to proclaim their victory. Then 
the game begins afresh and is carried on with such vigor that 
when finished each boy is sweating freely and glad to retire 
to a cool place to rest. 


CHECKERS 


A quiet game in contrast to the hand-ball is the native game 
of checkers in which the opponents “eat” one another to use 
the native expression. Four rows of little holes are made in 
a shady place. The opponents sit on opposite sides and each 
has command of two rows. Sometimes there are six and at » 
other times eight holes in each row. Each player has a num- 
ber of seeds or little pieces of stone or other small things, 
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about the size of marbles and he places one in each hole leav- 
ing a certain one empty. Then begin mysterious movements 
of taking out and putting in. So it seems to the European at 
first. But there are rules, and the black boys know them well. 
The idea is to move one’s own “men” one hole along at 
a time, until those in any hole surpass in number those in the 
enemy’s hole opposite when they are taken and placed out of 
the game. The game is won when one is able to take the last 
remaining “man” on his opponent’s side. To the boys it is a 
very engrossing game, and they often forget all about time 
over it. Sometimes the holes are chiselled out on a board and 
the game played by the grown-up people on the verandas of 
their houses. 


AMONG THE CassAvA BUSHES 


Quite a different game from any of those described is that 
played by both boys and girls among the cassava bushes in the 
gardens., When one finds a single leaf growing in a fork of 
a bush he calls out to his neighbor, “I have bound you.” The 
neighbor considers himself bound till he finds a leaf in a 
similar position, when he calls out, “I have freed myself.” 
He who first finds the leaf binds the other, and so the game 
goes on till the children are tired of it. 

The boys have another use for the cassava leaf. They 
pluck a nice big one. Then the left hand is closed fist-like, 
but leaving a hollow in the hand. The leaf is then laid across 
the hollow, resting on the thumb and the bent forefinger. The 
open right hand is now brought down whack upon the leaf, 
which is split in two with a loud report. 


OTHER GAMES 


Hide-and-seek you all know. I think it must be played 
by children all over the world. It is played by the black 
children of Africa and enjoyed very much. There are splendid 
opportunities for hiding in the long grass. You have only to 
go into it a few feet, and you are completely hidden. Some- 
times the black children vary the game from the ordinary 
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hide-and-seek. The seeker will be a wild beast—say a lion— 
and the hiders will be deer. They go off and hide in the grass 
and the lion has to find his prey. Sometimes the hider will 
represent a deer and go and conceal himself, and the seekers 
will be hunters on the chase. Then if there is water near, one 
will hide in the water and pretend to be a crocodile, and when 
the others come down to the stream to bathe or draw water 
the crocodile rushes out on them and tries to seize them by 
the legs. ; 

The boys also play at war with tiny bows and arrows made 
of grass stalks. They stand in rows facing one another and 
try to “kill” one another with their arrows. 

There is another good game played by the boys called 
“nsikwa.” It has no English name or I would have written 
it instead of the native one. There are sides in this game, but 
two boys can play it. Of course the fun is better when there 
are perhaps four or five on a side. The boys sit in the court- 
yard in lines facing one another and about ten feet apart. In 
front of each player is placed a small piece of corncob about 
two or three inches high, from which the grain has been taken. 
It is then very light and easily overturned. In his right hand 
each player holds a native top. When all are ready, the 
players send their tops spinning across the clear space with 
great force and try to knock down the piece of cob belonging 
to the player opposite. To and fro in the battle are whirled 
the tops to the accompaniment of shouts and laughter of op- 
ponents and onlookers. 

Most of the games I have seen are boys’ games, but the 
girls of Africa can play too like the girls of other lands. But 
their play mostly consists of trying to do what they see their 
mothers do. Thus the girls will seize the pestles and try to 
pound at the mortars. Others will take the winnowing 
baskets and try if they can do as well as mother in sifting out 
the hard grains from the fine flour. They also play at keep- 

ing house and marriages. They borrow pots and cooking 
utensils from their mothers and go to the bush and build, 
little houses and make believe to set up house on their own 
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account. If they play this game in the village the girls mark 
out the walls of the supposed houses with sand, and say, 
“Here is my hearth, there is my sleeping place, and this is 
the doorway.” They also make food with mud and invite one 
another to afternoon mud cakes, and pretending to eat them 
throw the mud over their shoulders. 

When the big people of the village go to work in the 
gardens the children often go to the bush and build little 
houses and bring flour and corn and other kinds of food and 
play at a new village. Then one will be chosen to be a hyena 
and another will be a cock. The hyena goes off to the grass 
and hides, and the cock struts about the village. Then some- 
one will call out, “It is night, let us go to sleep.” So they all 
go to sleep, and in a short time the cock will crow, ‘“Kokoli- 
liko,” which is the black boys’ way of saying “Cock-a-doodle- 
do.” The hyena will also roar. 

Those in the house will awake, and one will say, “It is 
daybreak,” but others will say, “It is only that foolish cock 
crowing in the middle of the night.’”’ Then hearing the hyena 
one will get up, open the door cautiously, and chase the beast 
away. When the big people go back to the village the children 
are not long in following them. 

Let me finish with just one more pastime. Some of the 
black children play at making little animals out of mud, just as 
white boys and girls play at mud-pies. The African women 
do not bake pies, so the children know nothing of the pleasures 
of mud-pie making. Instead, they make little mud dogs and 
hens and lions and snakes. These they put out into the sun 
where they get baked hard. They can then be carried about 
and played with. 


GAMES AND FESTIVALS IN CHINA 
By COLIN CAMPBELL BROWN 


HINESE children are kept so busy at work or study 

that a stranger might at first be tempted to think their 

lives were all work and no play. In time, however, one dis- 
covers that they have many kinds of amusements. 

A favorite game is played with a ball of tightly wound 
cotton thread, which is bounced upon the pavement, the player 
trying to whirl round as often as possible, before giving an- 
other pat to make it jump again. Boys are fond of “kicking 
the shuttlecock.” They are wonderfully clever with their 
feet, and send the shuttlecock flying from one to another, turn- 
ing, dodging, leaning this way and that, so as to kick freely. 
The shuttlecock is kept on the wing for a long time, in this 
way without once falling to the ground. They play “one old 
cat” too, but their game is more difficult than ours. “Knuckle- 
bones” and a guessing game played with the fingers, like the 
Italian Mora, are also favorite amusements. 

Another game is “tiger trap.” To play it, a number of 
boys and girls take hands and stand in two lines, facing each 
other. One waits at the end of the double row of children 
and bleats, as a kid does in a trap set for Mr. Stripes. Then 
the tiger darts in between the lines to catch the kid. The 
moment he does so, the children at the ends close up. Unless 
the tiger bounces out very quickly he is caught and the kid runs 
away. 

There are several kinds of blind man’s buff. One is called 
“Catching fishes in the dark.” Each child chooses the name 
of a fish, calling himself dragon-shrimp, squid, red chicken, or 
some other kind of fish. The boy who is to be “it” is blinded. 
Then the fishes run past, trying to touch the blind man as they 
go. If one gets caught “it” must name him rightly. If “it” 
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names the wrong fish, away runs the boy. Another kind is 
“Call the chickens home.” In this game the blind man says 
“Tsoo, tsoo, come seek your mother,” then the other children, 
who are the chickens, run up and try to touch him without 
being caught. If one is caught he becomes blind man. 

When playing “Eating fishes’ heads and tails,’ several 
children take hold of each other’s jackets to form the fish. 
The first one is the head, which is supposed to be too fierce to 
be captured; the last one is the tail which may be seized and 
eaten. One of the players stands by himself. Suddenly he 
begins to chase the fish, trying to catch its tail. Every time he 
makes a rush the head of the fish faces around, and the 
players, forming the tail, swing to one side to avoid being 
caught, as in our “Fox and Chickens.” 


OutTpoor GAMES 


Kite-flying is an amusement of which boys as well as 
grown .men are very fond. Little toddlers begin with tiny 
kites, cleverly made out of folded paper, but the older boys 
are more ambitious. Some of their kites are made to look like 
birds and have a bow, strung with a thin flat strip of bamboo, 
tied behind the wings. When the bird rises in the wind it 
hovers like a living thing, and the strip of bamboo buzzes with 
a loud humming noise. Others are shaped like butterflies, 
centipedes, and other creatures. One of the most beautiful 
kites is shaped like a fish, so as to curve and sway in the air, 
much as a fish does in water. 

There are several games played with cash, one in which 
the coins are thrown in a hole scooped by the roadside ; another 
in which they are struck against a wall, so as to rebound and 
fall beside a certain mark on the ground; but these, as a rule, 
are a kind of gambling. 

Here are names of some of the other games which may in- 
terest you: “Threading the needle” ; “Waiting for the seeker” ; 
a game like “I spy”; “Hopping race’; “Let the prince come 
over”; “Circling, the field to, catch the rat”; “The mud 
turtle”; and “The water demon seeking for a den,” which is 
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played by five children, but otherwise is like “Puss in the 
corner.” “Sawing wood” is just “Cat’s cradle” under another 
name. 

The children often play at “worshiping the idols.” For 
a few cash they buy a painted clay idol, about two inches high, 
which they carry on a small bamboo stool, by means of two 
sticks. One child goes in front, one behind, with the ends of 
the sticks upon their shoulders. Others beat a tiny brass gong 
and carry a burning stick of incense. Then they offer a 
shrimp, a small fish, and some other things as a sacrifice. 

In the warm weather you may be sure that the boys and 
girls take a large share in the fun when their fathers and 
brothers send up fire-balloons. These rise in the night sky 
until they look like yellow moons floating over the city. Some- 
times a balloon catches fire, flames for a minute, and then only 
a falling spark shows where its ashes go tumbling to the 
ground. ° 


RIDDLES 


The Chinese have many riddles which grown people as 
well as children play at guessing. ; 

Here are some for you try,your wits on: 

“Tt was born in a mountain forest. It died in an earthen 
chamber. Its soul dispersed to the four winds. And its bones 
are laid out for sale.” 

“Tn a very small house there live five little girls.” 

“On his head he has a helmet. His body is covered with 
armor. Kill him and you will find no blood, open him and 
you will find his flesh.” 

“On the outside is a stone wall. In the inside there is a 
small golden lady.” 

“Tt takes away the courage of a demon. Its sound is like 
that of thunder. It frightens men so that they drop their 
chopsticks. When one turns one’s head round to look at it, 
lo! it is all turned into smoke.” 

“There are two sisters of equal size, one sits inside, the 


other outside.” 
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“In the front are five openings; on the sides are two 
windows; behind hangs an onion stalk.” 

“What is it that sits very low and eats more grass than a 
buffalo ?” 

Here are the answers: Charcoal, a shoe, a shrimp, an egg, 
a cannon, a looking-glass, a Chinaman’s head, a Chinese 
kitchen range (which is generally heated with fern and grass). 

Sometimes riddles are painted on lanterns and hung in 
front of a shop for people to guess: whoever succeeds in guess- 
ing right wins a small prize. 


SWEETS 


Chinese boys and girls have a sweet tooth. Whenever 
they have cash to do so, they buy sugar-cane, peanut candy, 
and biscuits, some of which are flavored with sugared kui 
flowers, which give them a delicious taste. When the man 
who sells candied peaches and other fruit appears, boys and 
girls come hopping out of the houses at the sound of his bell, 
and each one hunts in his little pocket for cash, or begs a few 
from his mother, to buy some favorite dainty. 


FEstTivaLs 


The children are filled with glee whenever a feast with 
plays is given at their home. They are not allowed to sit at 
the feast, nor are they supposed to look on at the plays, but 
they have a good share of what is going. As the unfinished 
dishes are carried from the tables, one after the other, the 
servants and children have a feast of their own outside. Long 
before the plays begin, the children watch the erection of 
the stage in the court or in the street outside the house, and 
examine the masks and dresses as they are taken out of their 
boxes and hung up ready for use. 

When the music strikes up they choose knowing corners, 
from which to peep past the shoulders and over the heads of 
the big people. They love to see the actors dressed like famous 
heroes who lived long ago, although they cannot recognize the 
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boys now beneath their red and black masks, long beards, and 
rich robes. How the music clamors and the drums beat and 
the rattles clatter! Warriors shout and stamp, fine ladies 
waive their fans. When fighting begins upon the stage it 
would be difficult indeed to catch the boys among the crowd 
to send them to bed! 


Tue NEw YEAar’s FESTIVAL 


Chinese life, which for many children is dull and full of 
work, has its red-letter days. No description of the little 
folk of the Middle Kingdom would be complete without an 
account of some of the festivals, which add so much to the 
happiness of the year. 

How the boys and girls look forward to New Year’s day! 
The. houses are swept and tidied the night before. Inscrip- 
tions on bright red paper are pasted on the door-posts and 
lintels of each home. What a banging of guns and crackers 
there is, in the early morning, after the ancestors have been 
worshiped. The pavement is littered with red and white 
paper, wherever fireworks have been let off. A little later, 
the streets are full of people going to call on their friends, and 
say “I congratulate you, I congratulate you,” for this is the 
way in which the Chinese wish each other a Happy New Year. 

The children are dressed in new clothes, their queues and 
little braids of hair being tied with fresh red cord. They have 
new shoes and new hats and a handful of cash to rattle in 
their pockets. The babies are as gay as hummingbirds, in 
bright colored jackets and trousers, pussy-faced shoes, silver 
bangles, and wonderful embroidered crowns and collars. 

The shops are closed, everyone is either resting or holiday- 
making. The streets are lined with gambling-boards. One 
hears the clatter of bamboo lot-sticks and the rattle of dice 
everywhere as one passes along. Boys and girls make for the 
cake-man’s tray. They buy candy and fruit and toys; they 
jump and dance and play, and enjoy life hugely. The holi-_ 
days continue for two weeks. There are plays and feasts in 
the evenings, and plenty of crackers are fired. The children 
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wish that the fun might go on forever. On the fifteenth of 
the month the holidays are closed by the festival of lanterns. 

For several days before this feast the streets have been 
gay with beautiful lanterns of many shapes and sizes. Some 
are made of glass, with flowers and birds of paper pasted over 
them, or painted in bright colors. Some are made of crinkled 
paper, round like melons, or jar-shaped ; others resemble fishes, 
lions, castles, rabbits, lotus flowers, white and red, tigers, 
dragons. They are all colors—red, green, white, blue, pink, 
yellow, purple. The kind which the little boys like best are 
“throwing-ball lanterns,” which are made by pasting bits of 
different colored paper on a frame of thin bamboo. Inside 
there is a tiny clay dish, filled with fat, into which a wick is 
stuck. ) 

When the evening is dark enough, out come the boys. They 
light their lanterns. Some have big tiger and fish lanterns, 
which move on wooden wheels, the fire shining through their 
eyes and bodies. Some prance along in a row, each with a bit 
of a long dragon on his shoulder. The first boy carries the 
head, and the last one has the tail. The dragon bobs and twists 
as they thread the crowded street. Some whirl their “ball 
lanterns” round and round, by means of a string tied to the 
top. The wicks keep alight because the lump of fat does not 
run out of the socket as oil would do. The bright colors gleam 
as the light shines out, and the lanterns whirl flashing through 
the dark. 

Then there is the spring festival, when troops of people go 
out of the east gate of the city to see the mandarins worship 
at an altar to the Earth God, which has the figure of a buffalo 
standing beside it. People throw things at the buffalo; who- 
ever hits it is sure that he will have a prosperous year. 

Then comes the Tsing-Ming, or feast of tombs, when 
schools have holiday. Steamed cake, brown and white, and 
vegetables rolled in pancakes are eaten in every house. People 
put the family graves in order. Sacrifices are made, paper 
money is strewed upon the earth and crackers are fired. Tiny 
boys are taken to the graves, that they may learn how to tend 
them, and present the offerings by-and-by when older. Boys, 
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lads, and young men line the banks of the river, or some other 
Open space near the town or village, and throw stones at one 
another. The stones fly fast, dashing up spray where they 
strike the water. Now one side has the better in the fight, now 
the other. The game becomes serious indeed when someone 
is struck and the blood flows. Many people go to look on, 
believing that if the battle goes on until blood has been drawn, 
the village will be free of sickness during the year. 


THE CHILDREN’S FESTIVAL 


In some cities a children’s festival is held about the be- 
ginning of summer, when the little ones are carried to the 
temple of one of the goddesses and devoted to her. Those 
taken for the first time go through a little ceremony. Some 
money is paid to the nuns in charge of the temple, and the 
infants become the adopted children of the idol. After being 
adopted, the children go every year to the temple until the age 
of sixteen is reached, when they again pay a sum of money and 
give up attending. 

The little ones and their friends enjoy these festivals. 
From early until late, streams of people pour in by the city 
gates and flood the streets. The children are most gay, dressed 
in silk and satin. Some wear the robe, hat, belt, and boots of 
an official ; some wear delicate robes of green, blue, pink, crim- 
son, apple-green; some have head-dresses embroidered with 
flowers and spangled with tiny mirrors; some wear antique 
crowns adorned with pheasants’ feathers; some are dressed 
as old men riding on water buffaloes; others again are in uni- 
form and képi, after the fashion of the new army. 

Many of the children are mounted on horses, over which 
colored cloths are thrown. The collar-bells chime and jingle 
as the animals are led along. The crush at the temple gates is 
great. The little people dismount, and with others who have 
been brought pick-a-back, are carried into the presence of the 
idols. Their parents buy red candles and offer long sticks of, 
incense, and go through the temple making the children bow 
toward the altar. The horses are mounted once more and 
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carry their gay riders home, where paper money is burned 
and plays are acted. In spite of the fact that many children 
are stolen and lost, or become ill from heat and exposure at 
these festivals, the foolish people believe that the goddess takes 
special care of her adopted children. 


OTHER FESTIVALS 


The fifth day of the fifth moon is the dragon boat festival, 
when schoolboys present some cash to their teacher, and 
teachers give a fan with an inscription on it to each of their 
pupils. The children go with their friends to look at the 
dragon-boats racing. ‘They love to see the paddles splash in 
the water, to listen to the drums beating aud the shouts of 
the rowers. 

The mid-autumn festival comes in the eighth month, when 
scholars once more give money to their teachers, receiving 
moon-cakes in return. In some districts children build circular 
towers of broken tiles, and light fires inside them. Some of 
these towers are six feet across and several feet high, although 
the bits of tiles are laid one on the top of the other without 
cement. 7 

In the eleventh month there is the winter festival, when 
ancestors are worshiped and feasts and plays are again en- 
joyed. There are also many other holidays and feasts. 


THE RIVER: HOLIDAY IN. INDIA 
By EDNA WALKER 


UCH a lot of people there are in a Hindu home that you 
wonder where they all come from. But when each son 
of the family gets married he does not go away to another 
house, he stays at home. So there are numbers of men about, 
while the zenana, or women’s part of the house, has as many 
women and swarms of children. As they are all married by 
the time they are twelve years old, you do not see any girl 
over that age at her old home. She has gone off to another 
home, must forget that she has ever played, and must work 
hard for her mother-in-law. 

She will never have a very good time, because it is only 
boys who have a good time in India. 

While they are very young, the little children of the poor 
tumble about in the sun and play as they like, and begin to 
work as soon as they can earn anything at all. 

Perhaps they live in a city at one of the queer shops in a 
narrow, winding street. The shop is no larger than a big 
cupboard, and their father sits in it all day, making things to 
sell or waiting for a customer to buy them. Barefooted men, 
women, and children throng the streets, many of them wear- 
ing the brightest silk robes and sparkling jewels. Here and 
there a man very poorly dressed will be taking along his little 
girl decked out in ever so much finery, with earrings, bracelets, 
anklets, and gold embroideries. He is taking her to be seen 
by someone whom he thinks important, and her dress is kept 
for that purpose. 

She is not afraid of the ox-carts or of the bulls which 
ramble about the city almost like pet dogs. These are the 
Sacred Bulls of the Temple and can do as they like So if a 
bull sees something he likes in a shop he goes in and takes it, 
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and the owner bows in front of him. He will even go right 
into a house, sniffing round till he finds something he is in 
quest of, which he smelt from outside, and everyone thinks 
that it is an honor, and that it will bring a blessing on the 
house. 
THE GrEAT EVENT OF THE YEAR 


There is one day in the year when men and women, young 
and old, all make holiday and go to the city on the banks of a 
sacred stream to see the grand procession of the Holy Image. 
It is the mela, or great fair, and that is the time when every 
woman and girl puts on the gayest robes and the most glitter- 
ing ornaments. 

They first go to bathe in the holy stream and drink a little 
of the water. Some wear garlands of flowers round their 
necks, and walk into the water till it is deep enough to reach 
the garland and carry it down the stream. They put on other 
robes when they come out, but the sun is so hot that in a few 
minutes the thin wet ones are dried. 

The native drums, or tom-toms, make a great din in front 
of the huge image, and everyone calls out as the gorgeous car 
passes slowly along, drawn by the sacred white oxen. 

After that the children have a great time. Sweets, cakes, 
and trinkets fill up many a stall, noisy bands with much drum 
and little tune attract them from corner to corner, and there 
are all sorts of amusements. 

Perhaps they love best the clever sparrow perched on its 
master’s finger, so they gather round and watch. First the 
man holds up a thread, and the little bird climbs up and down 
it like a monkey; next the sparrow takes a bead from the 
ground and threads it on the string, then another and another 
till he has made a bright necklace. 

While their elders watch the snake-charmers, who play 
upon pipes as great dangerous snakes coil round their bodies, 
the children join the next crowd, in the center of which are 
some acrobats. 

The acrobats are often quite tiny children, who can roll 
themselves up into a ball, or tie themselves into knots, or bend: 
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round backward into a hoop and then pick up straws from 
the ground with their eyelids. 

Further on there are men with performing monkeys or 
bears, and then, again, the jugglers who make a mango-tree 
grow up from a little seed in front of your eyes, or climb up a 
rope which they throw into the air, and it is all so wonderful 
that the children think everything is bewitched. 

Before sunset they must start for home, for it is slow work 
going on foot or in a bullock-cart; and it won’t do for them 
to be going through the jungle when night has fallen, lest the 
tiger should be abroad. 

For weeks they will talk of all that happened at the mela, 
but it will be a whole year before they have such a day again. 


The paths are rough, the trails are blind, 
The Jungle People tread; 
The yams are scarce and hard to find 
With which our folk are fed. 
We suffer yet a little space 
Until we pass away, 
The relics of an ancient race 
That ne’er has had its day. 
—llugh Clifford. 


Vi—10 , 


a PICNIC IN THE AUSTRALIAN BUSH 
By FRANK FOX 


HE Australian child wakens very often to the fact that 
“to-day is a holiday.” The people of the sunny 
southern continent work very hard indeed, but they know that 
“all work and no play makes Jack a dull boy”; and Jill a dull 
girl too. So they have very frequent holidays. 

The Australian child, rising on a holiday morning, and find- 
ing it fine and bright—very rarely is he disappointed in the 
weather of his sunny climate—gives a whoop of joy as he 
remembers that he is going on a picnic into the forest, or the 
“Bush,” as it is called invariably in Australia. 


AN AUSTRALIAN HOME 


Suppose him starting from Wahroonga, a pretty suburb 
about ten miles from Sydney, the biggest city of Australia. 
Jim lives there with his brothers and sisters and parents in a 
little villa of about nine rooms, and four deep shady verandas, 
one for each side of the house. 

On these verandas in summer the family will spend most 
of the time. Meals will be served there; reading, writing, 
sewing done there; in many households the family will also 
sleep there, the little couches being protected by nets to keep 
off mosquitoes which may be hovering about in thousands. 
And in the morning, as the sun peeps through the bare beauti- 
ful trunks of the white gums, the magpies will begin to carol 
and the kookaburras (the native name for the laughing 
jackass) to laugh, and the family will wake to a freshness 
which is divine. 

Around the house are lawns, of coarse grass, but still look- 
ing smooth and green, and many flower-beds in which all the 
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flowers of earth seem to bloom. There are roses in endless 
variety—Jim’s mother boasts that she has sixty-five different 
sorts—and some of them are blooming all the year round, 
so mild is the climate. Phlox, verbenas, bouvardias, pelar- 
goniums, geraniums, grow side by side with such tropical 
plants as gardenias, tuberoses, hibisci, jacarandas, magnolias. 
In season there are daffodils, and snowdrops, and narcissi, and 
dahlias, and chrysanthemums. Recall all the flowers you 
know; add to them the flowers of southern Italy and many 
from India, from Mexico, from China, from the Pacific Is- 
lands, and you have an idea of the fine garden Jim enjoys. 

Beyond the garden is a tennis-court, and around its high 
wire fences are trained grape-vines of different kinds, 
muscatels and black amber and shiraz, and _ lady’s-fingers, 
which yield splendidly without any shelter or artificial heat. 
On the other side of the house is a little orchard, not much 
more than an acre, where, all in the open air, grow melons, 
oranges, lemons, persimmons (or Japanese plums), apples, 
pears, peaches, apricots, custard-apples (a curious tropical 
fruit, which is soft inside and tastes like a sweet custard), 
guavas (from which delicious jelly is made), and also straw- 
berries and raspberries. 

The far corner is taken up with a paddock, for the horses 
are not kept in a stable, night or day, except occasionally when 
a very wet, cold night comes. 

Inside the house there is to-day a great deal of bustle. 
Everybody is working—all the members of the family as well 
as the two maid-servants, for in Australia it is the rule to do 
things for yourself and not to rely too much on the labor of 
servants (who are hard to get and to keep). Even baby pre- 
tends to help, and has to be allowed to carry about a “billy” to 
give her the idea that she is useful. This “billy” is a tin pot 
in which, later on, water will be boiled over a little fire in the 
forest, and tea made. Food is packed up—perhaps cold meats, 
perhaps chops or steaks which will be grilled in the bush-fire. 
Always there are salads, cold fruit pies, home-made cakes, and 
fruit. Tea is never forgotten. It would not be a picnic with- 
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OFrF TO THE PICNIC 


Now a drag is driven around to the front gate by the one 
man-servant of the house, who has harnessed up the horses 
and put food for them in the drag. Some neighbors arrive; a 
picnic may be made up of just the members of one family, but 
usually there is a mingling of families, and that adds to the 
fun. The fathers of the families, as like as not, ride saddle- 
horses and do not join the others in the drag; some of the 
elder children, too, boys and girls, may ride their ponies, for 
in Australia it is common for children to have ponies. 

The party starts with much laughter, with inquiries as to 
the safety of the “billy” and the whereabouts of the matches. 
It is a sad thing to go out in the Bush for a picnic and find at 
the last moment that no one has any matches with which to 
light a fire. The black fellows can start a flare by rubbing 
two sticks together, but the white man has not mastered that 
art. 

The picnic makes its way along a Bush road four or five 
miles through pretty orchard country, given up mostly to grow- 
ing peaches, grapes, and oranges, the cultivated patches in their 
bright colors showing in vivid contrast against the quiet gray- 
green of the gum-trees. It is spring, and all the peach-trees 
are dressed in gay pink bloom, and belts of this color stretch 
into the forest for miles around. 

The road leaves the cultivated area. The ground becomes 
rocky and sterile. The gum-trees still grow sturdily, but there 
is no grass beneath; instead a wild confusion of wiry heather- 
like brush, bearing all sorts of curious flowers, white, pink, 
purple, blue, deep brown. One flower called the flannel-daisy 
is like a great star, and its petals seem to be cut of the softest 
white flannel. The boronia and the native rose compel atten- 
tion by their piercing, aromatic perfume, which is strangely re- 
freshing. The exhaling breath of the gum-trees, too, is keen 
and exhilarating. 

Now the path dips into a little hollow. What is that sudden 
blaze of glowing yellow? It is a little clump of wattle-trees, 
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.about as big as apple-trees, covered all over with soft flossy 
blossoms of the brightest yellow. I like to imagine that the 

. wattle is just imprisoned Sunlight; that one early morning the 
sun’s rays came stealing over the hill to kiss the wattle-trees 
while they seemed to sleep; but the trees were really quite 
wide-awake, and stretched out their pretty arms and caught the 
sunbeams and would never let them go; and now through the 
winter the wattles hide the sun rays away in their roots, cud- 
dling them softly ; but in spring they let them come out on the 
branches and play wild games in the breeze, but will never let 
them escape. 

Past the little wattle grove there is a hill covered with. the 
white gums. The young bark of these trees is of a pinky white, 
like the arms of a baby-girl. As the season advances and the 
sun beats more and more fiercely on the trees, the bark deepens 
in color into red and brown, and,deep brown-pink. After that 
the bark dies (in Australia most of the trees shed their bark 
and not their leaves), and as it dies strips off and shows the 
new fair white bark underneath. 


THE Prenic 


Our party has now come to a gully which carries a little 
fresh-water creek to an arm of the sea near by. This is the 
camping-place. A nice soft bit of meadow will be found in the 
shade of the hillside. The fresh-water stream will give water 
for the “billy” tea and for the horses to drink. Down below 
a dear little beach, not more than 100 yards long, but of the 
softest sand, will allow the youngsters to paddle their feet, 
but they must not go in to swim, for fear of sharks. 

The beach has on each side a rocky-shelving shore, and on 
the rocks will be found any number of fine sweet oysters. 
Jim and his mate Tom have brought oyster-knives, and are 
soon down on the shore, and in a very short while bring, ready- 
opened, some dozens of oysters for their mothers and fathers. 
The girls of the party are quite able to forage oysters for them- 
selves. Some of them do so; others wander up the sides of 
the gully and collect wildflowers for the table, which will not 
be a table at all, but just a cloth spread aver the grass. 
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They come back with the news that they have seen waratahs , 
growing. That is exciting enough to take attention away even 
from the oysters, for the waratah, the handsomest wildflower 
of the world, is becoming rare around the cities. All the party 
follow the girl guides over a slope into another gully. There 
has been a bush-fire in this gully. All the undergrowth has 
been burned away, and the trunks of the trees badly charred, 
but the trees have not been killed. The gum has a very thick 
bark, which seems to have been purposely made to resist fire. 
This bark gets scorched in a bush-fire, but unless the fire is a 
very fierce one indeed, the tree is not vitally hurt. 

Around the blackened tree-trunks tongues of fire seem to be 
still licking. At a height of about six feet from the ground, 
those scarlet heart-shapes are surely flames? No, they are 
the waratahs, which love to grow where there have been bush- 
fires. The waratah is of a brilliant red color, growing single 
and stately on a high stalk. Its shape is of a heart; its size 
about that of a pear. The waratah is not at all a dainty, 
fragile flower, but a solid mass of bloom like the vegetable 
cauliflower ; indeed, if you imagine a cauliflower of a vivid 
red color, about the size of a pear and the shape of a heart, 
growing on a stalk six feet high, you will have some idea of 
the waratah. 

Two of the flowers are picked—Tim’s father will not allow 
more—and they are brought to help the decoration of the 
picnic meal. 

The picnickers find that their appetites have gained zest 
from the sweet salty oysters. They are ready for lunch. A 
fire is started, with great precaution that it does not spread; 
meat is roasted on spits (perhaps, too, some fish is brought 
from the sea near by) ; and a hearty, jolly meal is eaten. Per- 
haps it would be better to say devoured, for at a picnic there is 
no nice etiquette of eating, and you may use your fingers quite 
without shame as long as you are not “disgusting.” The 
nearest sister to Jim will tell him promptly if he became “dis- 
gusting,” but I can’t tell you all the rules. It isn’t “disgust- 
ing” to hold a chop in your fingers as you eat it, or to stir your 
tea with a nice clean stick from a gum tree. But it is “dis- 
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gusting” to put your fingers on what anyone else will have to 
eat, or to cut at the loaf of bread with a soiled knife. 

The picnic habit is not one for children only. Jim will be 
still eager for a picnic when he is the father of a big Jim of 
his own; that is, if he is the right kind of a human being and 
keeps the Australian spirit. 

After the midday meal, all sorts of games are played until 
the lengthening shadows tell that homeward time comes near. 
Then the “billy” is boiled again and tea made, the horses 
harnessed up and the picnickers turn back toward civilization. 
The setting sun starts a beautiful game of shine and shadow 
in among the trees of the gum forest; the aromatic exhalations 
from the trees give the evening air a hint of balm and spice; 
the people driving or riding grow a little pensive, for the spell 
of the Australian forest, “tender, intimate, spiritual,” is upon 
them. But it is a pensiveness of pure, quiet joy, of those who 
have come near to Nature and enjoyed the peace of her holy 
places. 


GOOD TIMES IN SPAIN 
By EPITH A. BROWNE 


“ET us begin the Spanish round of public holidays at 
Christmas-tide. The great time for fun and frolic is 
Christmas Eve, La Noche Buena. The churches are a blaze 
of lights. The markets are packed with pyramids of oranges, 
melons, and lemons. The shops are brilliantly illuminated and 
profusely decorated with ribbons and flowers, and equally 
gorgeous booths cater for the extra custom at this period of 
feasting and revelry. Bonfires are lighted; a great slaughter 
of turkeys is enacted, to the loud accompaniment of protests 
screeched by the flocks of birds awaiting. their last moment; 
streets are thronged with an excited populace, diving in and 
out of shops, dancing on the pavements, processing along the 
roads, lingering to enjoy the sights; and everywhere there are 
sounds of music—tambourines jangling, guitars tinkling, 
voices ringing out the joyous refrain: 


“This is the eve of Christmas; 
Let us drink and take our fill.” 


Nacimientos take the place of our Christmas-trees. These are 
pasteboard representations of the Nativity, with terra-cotta 
figures. In a manger lies a model of the infant Christ, near 
by stand the Holy Mother and St. Joseph, the ox and the ass 
are installed, the Wise Men are worshiping the Holy Child, 
and there are angels hovering around. Nacimientos are 
eagerly purchased by the children, who love them dearly, and 
there is one lighted up in every house, from the richest man- 
sion to the poorest hovel. 

Many parties are given on Christmas Eve, but all the fes- 
tivities come to an end shortly before midnight, when the 
church-bells summon all good Christians to mass. This is 
the time when the postman and numerous “outside”? servants 
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expect a Christmas-box; it is also the custom in Spain, as 
with us, for the family to give presents to the household 
servants on this anniversary. 


JANUARY 


New Year’s Day is but a minor festival. Nevertheless, it 
is revered as a faithful fortune-teller, for there is a general 
belief that this day’s events will govern the whole year’s luck. 
Empty pockets on the first day of the year mean empty pockets 
for the next twelve months; a full purse on January 1 augurs 
a full purse onwards to December 31. In Spain the all-preva- 
lent anxiety on New Year’s Eve concerns the first person who 
will be met outside the house in the New Year. If a wealthy 
man is encountered, good luck is in store; but if a beggar is 
the first passer-by, ill luck may be expected. 

Twelfth-Night Eve, January 5, brings the festival best 
beloved by children. The morrow is the Feast of the Three 
Kings, the anniversary of the occasion when the Wise Men 
sought Christ to present Him with their gifts, and in memory 
of this sacred event Spanish children are presented with gifts. 
Spanish boys and girls await the coming of the Magi in just 
the same high state of excitement as you and I await Santa 
Claus, and they too have to make preparations for the occasion. 
Instead of hanging up a stocking at the foot of the bed, they 
put out a shoe on the balcony, and in it a wisp of straw for the 
Magi’s horses. Then the little people go to bed; but it is diffi- 
cult for them to sleep, for out of doors a great uproar is being 
made. Numbers of young men, attended by the usual crowd 
of vagabonds, are rushing to meet the Magi; the procession, 
carrying ladders, torches, and drums, surges from one gate of 
the city to another. There is no sign of the Wise Men coming 
this way; surely they must be coming that way or by the other 
road. At sunrise the people begin to go home, dejectedly giv- 
ing up all hope of meeting the Magi till next Twelfth-Night 
Eve. 

A little later the children begin to awaken and steal out o1 
to the balcony. Yes, the Magi have been through the town, 
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for all the wisps of straw have gone, and all the shoes are 
packed with presents. And if anyone doubts the testimony of 
the shoes merely because the crowd who went to look for the 
Wise Men did not find them, there is some further strong evi- 
dence to prove that the immortal visitors came this year “as 
usual, for there are many sensible little boys and girls who‘are 
quite certain that they heard the clattering hoofs of the Magi’s 
horses first in the distance, then coming nearer and nearer, 
so near that . . . well, just at that moment they fell asleep. 

Another January festival is the Feast of St. Anthony, the 
patron of mules, donkeys, and horses. On St. Anthony’s Day 
the cattle that are under his especial care are marched forth 
to receive a blessing, but for days beforehand there is great 
excitement over the preparations for the ceremonial. Special 
attention is bestowed on the festival toilet of the mules and 
donkeys, and the gipsies, who can clip skillfully and artistically, 
are called upon to help dress them. Here is a word-picture of 
a mule ready to set out on the journey to the priest, who is 
awaiting his curious flock in some distant center of civilization. 
The legs and under part of its body are ornamented with their 
natural winter covering; its head is bedecked with a bright 
scarlet silk net and a bridle, whose silver bells tinkle under the 
slightest provocation; a beautiful bunch of flowers has been 
worked by the clippers on its shoulders ; over its back are slung 
gaily-colored saddle-bags ; and on its hind-quarters are clipped | 
a collection of decorative details, such as stars, daggers, 
guitars, flags, and darts. 

The final scene of this festival is charged with excitement ; 
among the animals waiting their turn to be taken to the priest 
to receive their barley wafer there is a dual spirit of rivalry 
working in the interests of noise—all the horses combine to 
neigh against the braying of all the donkeys, while each animal 
endeavors to make its voice heard above that of its neighbors. 
The mules in particular add to the general commotion when the 
time comes for being led up to the priest, for it is then that 
they are in their most stubborn mood, and ready to kick out 
vigorously at anyone who may try to get them to move in the 
priest’s direction. The attendants lose patience and temper, 
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blows are returned for kicks, angry voices are often heard 
loudest amid the din, and a general pandemonium makes the 
ceremonial of blessing the animals unique as a sacred festival. 


FEBRUARY 


February brings carnival-time, the merriest season in the 
whole of Spain’s merry year. Democracy reigns supreme, 
everybody being as good as his neighbor when all are masked 
and disguised. The streets are a constant scene of revelry, 
from midday till midnight, for the three days preceding Ash 
Wednesday. 

Peasants and nobles make up the gay throng of maskers, 
but for the time being the courtier poses as a beggar, the beg- 
gar as a courtier; staid citizens don fancy costume, and rush 
about in a wild state of excitement, their schoolboy hearts re- 
joicing over one prank and planning another; ladies being 
driven round to see the sights smile graciously on the motley 
band who hold up the carriage to pay homage to the fair occu- 
pants ; the air rings with the shouts of joy sent up by children’s 
voices, and is gay with multi-colored showers of confetti, 
rained down with as much zest by the grown-ups as by the 
energetic boys and girls. 

Two characteristic features of these festivities make carni- 
val-time in Spain an ideal season of rejoicing: there is no 
drunkenness, and liberty is never allowed to degenerate into 
license. 

LENT AND EASTER 


Ash Wednesday brings carnival to an end with the cere- 
mony of “burying the sardine.” The nature of the sardine and 
the method of interring it differ in various parts of the 
country—a little piece of pork is buried deep in the earth, or 
a piece of meat is thrown into the river—but whatever be the 
particular custom followed, the significance thereof is the same 
in all parts of Spain: the time of feasting has passed, the , 
Lenten season of fasting has come round once more. 

All through Lent devout Spaniards throng the churches, 
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and keep candles burning at the numerous shrines. Holy 
Week brings its series of most interesting sacred customs. 
Again these differ with locality, but they are all related through 
the national spirit of devotion to the Church. One of the most 
popular Holy Week ceremonies takes place on the Thursday 
at Madrid. After morning service the Queen receives about 
a dozen paupers at the Royal Palace, washes their feet in com- 
memoration of Christ washing the disciples’ feet, and con- 
cludes the ceremony by distributing alms. 

Good Friday is the occasion of a grand procession in every — 
village and town, the great feature of which consists in the 
“Pasos,” or groups of sculptured effigies, which are painted 
and dressed up to represent scenes in the Passion. Many of 
these Pasos are of great value ; some of the finest are the prop- 
erty of religious associations in Seville, a city which is specially 
famous for its Good Friday procession. 

On Easter Sunday all traces of mourning have vanished, 
and Spain is once more en féte. The churches are profusely 
decorated with flowers, and everyone attends morning service 
in best clothes; the women are especially noticeable by a uni- 
versal change in a detail of national costume, for this is a 
special occasion when they wear white mantillas instead of 
the everyday black ones. In the afternoon the best bull-fight of 
the year takes place in every town which favors the national 
sport, and from far and near there flock to every arena men, 
women, and children, chattering excitedly and incessantly in 
sporting phraseology about their favorite bull-fighter and the 
various details of the ring. 


OrHER FESTIVALS 


Another prominent national festivity is celebrated on 
Corpus Christi Day, which generally takes place the first 
Thursday after Trinity Sunday. Pasteboard giants are a great 
feature of the grand procession which parade the streets on 
this occasion. Nearly every Spanish town numbers a team of 
these giants among its municipal properties, and they are dearly 
beloved by Spanish children. 
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The festivals which are constantly affecting a small section 
of Spanish society here, there, and everywhere throughout the 
land, are known as name-days. These celebrations are nearly 
related to our birthday festivities, and, like them, only concern 
one member of a family in particular, and relatives and friends 
in general. Iévery Spaniard is named after a saint, and the 
special day dedicated by the Church to the memory of his 
patron saint is name-day for him. Each member of a family, 
from the oldest to the youngest, is the hero or heroine of an 
intimate circle on his or her own name-day, and mother’s 
name-day in a Spanish home is of the same special importance 
as is mother’s birthday, here. 


BRAZEN CORSETS 


HE Dyas women of Borneo usually wear a short petticoat 
at home and a jacket out of doors. By way of ornament 
they wear ear-rings, finger-rings, necklaces, bracelets, ankle- 
rings, and a curious corset, which in some cases is simply a 
series of cane hoops on which a great number of brass rings 
have been threaded. A few of the hoops are made larger than 
the rest, so as to hang loose on the hips. The upper hoops are 
pinned together with brass wire. These brass corsets are 
rarely taken off. An observer, describing the operation of 
removal, says: “The girl I saw had to hang by her hands to 
a bar of wood, while a friend slipped her brass cuirass inch 
by inch upward over her head.” In some cases the rings are 
of solid brass. On one occasion a girl was being conveyed 
by water to her wedding-feast when the boat upset, with the 
result that she was drowned by the great weight of metal she 
carried. 


TEE VEU fort, 
By EDWARD THOMAS 


Nore.—This is perhaps the most perfect page of English that has 
been written in our generation. It is from “The Life of Richard 
Jefferies,” the author-naturalist, and describes a scene near his birth- 
place. 

““\7ANDER they goo, up to Barbriam Castle!” says the 
plowman, checking his homeward jingling team. 

But the March afternoon is at an end, and it is too late to 
follow farther over the hill. 

The wind has fallen, and the blackbird sings at ease; the 
far-away missel-thrush is almost as wild and sweet. A hare 
has stolen out, and in the still moist air before frost the violet 
scent is expanding. 

Then, suddenly the huntsman’s horn crackles upon the hill, 
splintering and tearing the solitude; a full, rich note follows, 
and goes to the heart of silence, and into our hearts too. Again 
and again a shrewd victorious note that seems the very essence 
of the red jackets that sprinkle the saddening slopes of Bar- 
bury Hill. 

It is almost night—a most almighty quiet night, folding 
all those hills as sheep into a pen; yet the horn threatens it, 
invades it, overthrows it, shooting to and fro in its somber 
texture threads of crimson and gold. And the heart leaps up 
and is glad at this insult to the night, at the stinging music, 
at the large scene, and the horses and horsemen gigantic against 
the sky. 

To that horn blown at the edge of night and the edge of the 
world come all the hunters of the earth, as if out of the ground 
or the sea of time that washes the base of the Down; and 
they are more than those dark hunters on the ridge, and stand 
among them, weaving strangeness and solemnity about them. 
The heart is a hunter still, and it has found a long-desired 
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quarry, and is bringing it home with melody over the early 
world, as grim and illimitable as the level cloud-land in the 
west. 

But the plowman and his team go on; the horn has died 
away, and the hounds pass silently, like dreams when night is 
over and day not begun. 


BELIEFS, ABOUT. SPIRITS 


T is a custom of the Shans on the borders of Burma to wash 
the body of the dead, dress it in a new suit, and put 
money into the mouth. This is passage-money, and is con- 
sidered necessary, in order to prevent any hindrance to the 
transmigration of the soul. The priests recite prayers over 
the body daily, until the day of the funeral, when the corpse 
is carried out in a coffin highly decorated with colored paper 
and tinsel, under a gaudy canopy. The eldest son heads the 
procession with a naked sword in his hand, in order to clear 
the way, which is supposed to be barred by evil spirits, and 
the relations dance as they go along. Presents for the priests, 
such as yellow robes, handkerchiefs, and umbrellas, are carried 
to the grave. Arrived there, the wife or wives, and children, 
and the brother’s wife or wives, all go in procession round 
the coffin, carrying lighted candles as a last sign of respect for 
the departed; the priests then recite a few prayers, and the 
body is buried ; sometimes a rocket is fired. Priests and chiefs 
are burned, not buried, since burning is considered more 
honorable. 

Both Shans and Burmese believe that a man’s spirit takes 
the form of a butterfly, which leaves him when he is asleep or 
unconscious. Hence they are unwilling to awaken any one 
suddenly, “for fear,” as they say, “that his butterfly may not’ 
return in time.” 


THE PASSION SEEAY 2A... 
OBERAMMERGAU 


By JOSEPH: SGHROEDER 
(Pastor of Oberammergau) 


Note.—A passion play is a play founded on the passion of our 
Lord, and gives a dramatic representation of the scenes of the passion. 
In the year 1633, a plague devastated the country surrounding the 
little village of Oberammergau in the highlands of Bavaria. As an 
act of gratitude for cessation of the plague the villagers vowed to 
represent the passion of Christ every ten years. Ever since that vow 
has been faithfully observed. The gospel story is carefully followed. 
The acts alternate with tableaus from the Old Testament and choral 
odes. The players are consecrated to this work with prayer, and a 
devout demeanor always prevails among the audience. 

ERHAPS it would be interesting to the reader to gain 

some information about the visitors to the Passion Play. 
All ranks and classes of society are represented here, from 
the traveling journeyman, who gets at his imploring supplica- 
tions a standing-place gratis, up to princes and crowned heads. 
There is hardly a country in Europe which has not sent its 
representatives. The greatest number of foreign visitors, how- 
ever, belongs to the Anglo-Saxon race ; 30,000 to 40,000 is per- 
haps too low an estimate. 

Walking through the streets of Oberammergau, one might 
imagine himself in an Inglish or American town. Visitors 
come from all quarters of the globe, even from the most dis- 
tant lands; thus in 1880 an Indian rajah lodged for the night 
in the house of the burgomaster Lang. But since the whole 
house was overcrowded and no lodging could possibly be found 
in all the village, the rajah had to content himself with a few | 
cushions and a blanket laid on the floor of the parlor, his 
Hindu servant keeping faithful guard over his master. 

After the conclusion of the Passion Play the rarest coins 
are often found in the money-boxes of the parish church, 
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affording thus some clte to the place from which the givers of 
this money came. Not only all European coins are represented, 
but there can be found as well American dollars, Mexican and 
Brazilian silver, bolivianos and sols from Peru, and sotie- 
times even a coin from Hong-Kong. 

Thus every ten years Oberammergau becomes the rendez- 
vous of the international world. 


THE PREPARATIONS FOR THE PAssioN PLAY 


One can rightly say that the Oberammergauers during 
five years only speak of the Passion Play which has just 
passed, and when the first half of the decade is over, young and 
old think only of the next one. The question is eagerly dis- 
cussed who will take the parts of the principal characters the 
next time, whether the “old ones” will still remain, or whether 
younger ones will take their places. That is a, very important 
subject. Certainly trade and traffic are discussed, politics 
even begin to have an importance, but the Passion Play re- 
mains the principal event; that is the world in which the in- 
habitant of Oberammergau lives, hopes, and dies. 

Gradually arrives the time of the election of the perform- 
ers. In October the Passion Play committee repairs to the 
parish church, as it has ever been the custom, to ask God’s 
blessing for the difficult undertaking; directly after service 
the election begins. It is natural that it often gives rise to 
‘jisappointment and even to enmity. 

There is only one class which from the beginning has 
nothing to do with all this—the married women. It is a pecu- 
liarity of Oberammergau that no married woman may take 
part in the Passion Play. This circumstance, together with the 
fact that only people of blameless reputation may take part, 
makes the election exceedingly difficult ; for it goes without say- 
ing that the number of efficient persons 1s not large in the small 
village, and grows smaller besides, since all, who can sing or 
play, must be taken for the choir and orchestra. 

For the Passion Play of 1910 the following persons wefe 
occupied: 1 directing manager, 1 vice-manager, 98 speaking 
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men, 32 soldiers, 18 men forming the guards, 14 speaking 
women, 2 prompters, 25 men behind the scenery, 1 chief 
cashier, 10 cashiers, 1 overseer, 60 men at the entrances to the 
theater to show the seats, 1 director of the orchestra, 1 musical 
conductor, 1 prologue, 1 leader of the choir, 12 sopranos, 12 
contraltos, 8 tenors, 8 basses, 40 musicians, about 200 persons 
forming the “people,” about 300 school-children, besides others 
for the fire-brigade, local watch, cloakroom, sanitary dispen- 
sary, night-watch, police, office for apartments, etc——in all 
1,000 persons! 

In November the choir practise begins and about a month 
later the first reading of the play is held. 

For the maintenance of discipline every single performer 
must sign a printed contract, in which lie declares himself 
ready to accept the part allotted to him and to carry it through 
as well as he possibly can; the contract also includes a passage 
relating to conduct on and off the stage. Offenders are threat- 
ened with punishment, which is carried out with great severity. 
Every case of inebriation is fined. 


THE STAGE 


The first glimpse of the whole stage gives a grand and at 
the same time pleasant impression. The broad, high and lofty 
hall,.the verdure of the neighboring trees, the soft outlines of 
the surrounding mountains, which remind one of Palestine, 
over all the pure, blue sky—all this is magical in its effect. 
The stage has been purposely placed facing west; the actors 
are hereby naturally more exposed to the inclemency of the 
weather, but, like all Oberammergauers, they do not mind 
that; on the other hand the light-effects are all the grander, 
especially in fine weather, and it is to be hoped, they will yet 
be more magnificent, since the whole stage has been covered 
with glass. Especially in the evening, at the hour of the 
crucifixion, some marvelous tints rise up, heightening the effect 
of the solemn scene, and accentuating the rich colors of the 
costumes, which thus stand out in glowing relief against the 
paintings in somber gray. 
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The curtain is ornamented with the life-size figures of 
Moses with Isaiah and Jeremiah at each side, a copy of Michel- 
angelo’s work. When this principal curtain has been drawn 
back, there appears a second one with rather gaudy Byzantine 
designs, which can be drawn back from both sides as well. 
The front of the proscenium is supported by four Corinthian 
columns and represents in the center of the pediment Christ in 
the midst of His people. Adjoining this central structure there 
are two gates on each side, bearing figures and affording a 
glimpse into the well-painted streets of Jerusalem. 

Both gates are flanked by palatial buildings, the steps of 
which lead to the doors of Annas’s and Pilate’s houses on the 
right and left respectively. Cloisters with a background of 
red wall form the connection with the large auditorium, so 
that the various parts of the scenery blend together into one 
connected whole. At the beginning of every act the “guardian 
angels” pass gravely, with dignified and measured steps one 
behind the other, in solemn procession from out of the cloisters 
and place themselves in a semi-circle on the proscenium to ex- 
plain the following scene of the Passion and the Old Testa- 
ment types. 

It is a wonderful moment, when the “prologue,” in his rich 
costume, a golden diadem on his head, a silver wand in his 
hand, with sonorous voice and with grave gesture calls out to 
the assembled thousands: “Prostrate thyself in holy awe, O 
generation bowed down by God’s curse!” 

The orchestra has been placed lower than the stage, so that 
nothing impedes the clear view. By these means the impres- 
sion of an ordinary theater is lost and one receives the illusion 
of standing in some ancient temple, which is yet more en- 
hanced by the blue sky arching overhead and the open view of 
the surrounding green mountains. 

Everyone who is permitted to cast a glance behind the 
scenes must be astonished at the enormous amount of equip- 
ments of all kinds. There is a whole network of ropes, 
numerous beams, movable scenery, boards, benches, pulleys, 
and weights; there can be seen lances of Roman soldiers, 
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staves of generals, apostles, and prophets; crowns, helms, and 
chaplets; goblets, jugs, and dishes for banquets; jewelry of 
various kinds; and, in addition, the costumes perfectly ar- 
ranged in numerous wardrobes for nearly a thousand people. 
But the astonishment increases when the perfect order is ob- 
served in which this huge apparatus is kept. All costumes are 
designed in Oberammergau itself, and are made by native 
hands. 

There is not the slightest disorder, everyone knows his 
place and is acquainted with what he has to do, and with the 
moment in which his part comes on. When a throng of about 
four to five hundred people are on the stage, there is no crowd- 
ing and everything takes place as quietly and surely as if these 
simple folk had learned it from a model performance at one 
of the great theaters. Nevertheless, hardly one of them has 
ever set foot on another stage than his own. Whosoever 
knows what trouble there is even for practised artists to rep- 
resent larger crowds on the stage will certainly not deny the 
artistic power of the Oberammergauers. 

In the scenes depicting the entrance into Jerusalem, the 
rabble before Pilate and the carrying of the cross there are al- 
ways more than 500 people on the stage at a time. The first 
of these scenes is more easily arranged owing to the children 
taking part in it; the others cause much greater difficulties 
through the shyness of the supernumeries, and it requires the 
utmost energy on the part of the scenic managers to make 
a striking and pleasing picture of all this crowd, streaming 
together, moving about excitedly hither and thither, and then 
disappearing from the stage. 

The members of the choir or “guardian angels,” as they are 
called in the village, are specially worthy of notice. They all 
appear, both men and women, in long flowing garments, with a 
gold girdle round the waist, a long mantle falling from the 
shoulders, and a glittering diadem on the head. The different 
sexes can sometimes only be distinguished by the long open 
hair of the women. [very one of them wears a long white 
tunic And colored mantle, their tints blending symmetrically 
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with each other to the right and to the left of the “prologue,” 
who, as the chief of them all, is particularly grandly dressed 
and carries a magnificent wand in his hand. 


A Day oF THE Passton PLAY PERFORMANCE 


Two or three days before the festival begins, the village 
is full of life; but on the eve of the performance the crowds 
of pedestrians, motors, and carriages of all kinds threaten in 
some places to become positively dangerous. But up to the 
present no serious accident has taken place, neither has the 
help of the police ever been required. 

The further the stranger enters into the irregular streets, 
the more extraordinary the life and the movement in them. 
Countless shops, large and small, booths and stalls, in which 
wood-carvings, photographs, and other souvenirs of the most 
different descriptions are exposed for sale, tempt the customier. 
Even in the humblest dwellings there is a small window, in 
which pictorial postcards are displayed. The greater part of 
these dealers are not natives of Oberammergau, but come from 
outside. 

Hundreds of people, having already secured their night’s 
lodging, stand at the windows or on the balconies and look 
down on the hurry and confusion beneath them; thousands of 
others hasten from house to house looking excitedly for shelter. 
Who has not found a bed in the village, often has to look for 
one at dead of night in the neighborhood; but he, who neither 
wishes nor is able to do this, has to be satisfied with a chair or 
a bench in a parlor or kitchen. It very often happens that a 
great many have to bear the exertions of the next day after a 
restless night. It thus chanced in 1880 that the brother-in-law 
of the Emperor of Austria had to spend the night with his 
brother, the imperial prince of Brazil, in his traveling-carriage 
in spite of torrents of rain. 

The performances begin at 8 a.m. An hour before that 
time the actors hurry into the dressing-rooms to don their 
costumes and also, without doubt, to collect their thoughts be- 
fore the play begins. Three cannon shots from the neighboring 
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Osterbichl are the signal for the commencement. The orchestra 
intones the overture in soft harmonious melodies, silence falls 
on the vast hall of spectators, all eyes are strained in eager ex- 
_ pectation toward the stage, while behind the curtain all the 
actors collect round their pastor, according to an old custom, 
and repeat the Lord’s Prayer with quiet fervency. Now the 
music ceases; the “guardian angels” step slowly and majestic- 
ally, headed by the “prologue” bearing his wand, from the 
right and the left on to the proscenium and—the sacred drama 
begins. 

In the morning of the eventful day everybody is astir 
almost before daybreak. A great number of the visitors go to 
church, where service has been going on already for hours 
without interruption. It is not everybody who comes to 
Oberammergau “to see the show”; to a great many the Passion 
Play is a solemn affair, which can only be worthily begun by 
hearing mass. Thus many strangers, particularly the English 
and French, take the communion side by side with the in- 
habitants of the village. The assertion is, however, incorrect 
that the Oberammergauers come to the service in their Passion 
Play costumes and receive the Holy Sacrament, thus attired. 
Punctually at six the principal service is held on all Sundays and 
festival days, that is to say on all days when the Play is per- 
formed. It is touching to see all these masses of people, both 
high and low, worshiping before the altars from the earliest 
hours of the morning. 

If an old Jewish legend maintains, that all who enter the 
Promised Land keep the odor thereof for forty days in their 
clothes, this can also be said in a certain sense of Oberammer- 
gau; for those who have witnessed a performance of the 
Passion Play, carry away with them rich moral profit, a lively 
faith, which sweetens the bitterness of life for years. 
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REVEILLE 
By A. E. HOUSMAN 


‘\ / AKE: the silver dusk returning 
Up the beach of darkness brims, 
And the ship of sunrise burning 
Strands upon the eastern rims. 


Wake: the vaulted shadow shatters, 
Trampled to the floor it spanned, 

And the tent of night in tatters 
Straws the sky-pavilioned land. 


Up, lad, up, ’tis late for lying: 
Hear the drums of morning play; 
Hark, the empty highways crying 
“Who’ll beyond the hills away?” 


Towns and countries woo together, 
Forelands beacon, belfries call; 

Never lad that trod on leather 
Lived to feast his heart with all. 


_ Up, lad: thews that lie and cumber 

- Sunlit pallets never thrive ; 

Morns abed and daylight slumber 
Were not meant for man alive. 


Clay lies still, but blood’s a rover ; 
Breath’s a ware that will not keep, 

Up lad: when the journey’s over 
There’ll be time enough to sleep. 
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THE LAPLANDERS OF THE TUNDRA 
By CLIVE BARNARD 


OWARD the south, the coasts where the Eskimos live 
gradually merge into the Tundra region. Here every- 
thing during the winter is frozen hard, but for about three 
months in summer the ice and snow melt, and it is possible for 
plants to grow. These plants are not such as are common 
in this country ; they consist of light yellow moss and brightly 
colored flowers, such as grow up on the Swiss mountains, just 
below the snow line. In some parts tiny trees, three or four 
feet high, manage to flourish. 

During the summer the Tundra is the home of innumerable 
mosquitoes. They make life almost unbearable, not only for 
strangers but even for the inhabitants. To guard against the 
bites, every one carries a bottle of tar at his belt and anoints 
his face from time to time. 

Where the Eskimos live it is far too cold for plants to 
grow. Therefore the inhabitants depend chiefly on the seal 
for their food, and for practically everything else which they 
use. But in the Tundra mosses can grow and thus the Lapps 
have come to rely not on the seal which eats fish, but on the rein- 
deer which feeds on moss. The latter is rather like a stag; it 
has a warm fur coat, and its forehoofs are splayed out so that in 
winter it can easily scoop up the snow in order to get at the 
moss beneath. It is a curious sight to see a herd of reindeer 
feeding in winter-time. Each animal digs a separate hole for 
himself in the snow, and sometimes disappears from view be- 
fore he gets down to the moss; or, perhaps, only the top of his 
back is left visible above the surface of the snow. 

The reindeer is even more useful to the Lapp than the seal 
is to the Eskimo. Out of reindeer bones and horns the Lap- 
lander makes his weapons and tools; the skin is used for clothes 
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or coverings, and is sewn together with thread made of rein- 
deer sinew ; while reindeer meat and reindeer milk afford both 
food and drink. This creature can also carry a burden on its 
back, or drag a heavy sledge over the hard surface of the snow 
at a rate of eight or ten miles an hour. But a herd of rein- 
deer will soon eat up all the moss in one place, and the animals 
must therefore be allowed to wander elsewhere in search of 
food. 

This means that a Laplander cannot afford to live for any 
length of time in one spot. He must always be ready to move 
from one encampment to another, so that his herd may find 
fresh pastures. Thus the Lapp leads a wandering or nomadic 
life, following his herds and hunting or fishing where he can, 
in order to increase his supplies of food. He naturally lives in 
a tent, which can easily be moved from place to place. It con- 
sists of a framework of poles over which reindeer skins are 
stretched; at the top is a hole through which the smoke of 
the fire escapes. In winter-time the Lapps sometimes make a 
settlement and live in huts built of turf; but the skin tent is 
more usual. 

Summer is the busiest time in the Tundra region. The men 
catch fish which are dried by the women and stored up to 
provide food for the long winter months. The children help 
by picking berries or watching the reindeer, lest they should 
stray too far away. Although both boys and girls have to work 
hard, they find time for a few games. One of these is like 
our “Aunt Sally.” Sticks are driven into the snow, and on 
top of each a stone is placed. The game consists in trying to 
knock off the stones with snowballs. 

When a move is to be made, the tents are struck and packed 
on boat-shaped sledges or on the backs of reindeer. This 
work is usually done by the women and children, if the men 
are busy fishing or hunting. When the sledges are in motion 
they roll from side to side like a boat at sea, so that traveling 
in them must be unpleasant for anyone who is not used to it. 
If winter is drawing near, a move is usually made toward the’ 
forests which fringe the south side of the Tundra. Here an 
encampment is made. The men, mounted on ski or snow- 
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shoes, hunt the bears and foxes of. the neighboring woods. 
Meanwhile the women stay at home with the children, looking 
after the herds and making clothes or tent-coveririgs out of 
reindeer skin. 

In their wanderings the nomad Lapps sometimes meet with 
their more civilized neighbors who live farther south. From 
them they have learned the use of firearms, and often get sup- 
plies of coffee, tobacco, and spirits. But they remain quite 
content with their roving life and seem always cheerful, in 
spite of their hardships and the intense cold of the Arctic 
winter. 

And what are the people like who live in these tents? You 
must imagine men and women not much taller than the Ameri- 
can boy of fifteen, but very sturdy and thick-set; they have 
small beady eyes, low foreheads, and lank, black hair. They 
are not over-clean, for—like the Eskimo—they find it difficult 
to wash in winter, and during the short summer a coating of 
dirt affords some protection against mosquito bites. In the 
winter the Lapps are clad in warm garments made of reindeer 
skin; to guard against frost-bite they wear mittens, often 
stitched*on to their sleeves, and a hood which can be pulled 
over the head. A baby is usually laced up in a furry cradle 
until it looks like a parcel ready for the post; in this way it 
can easily be carried on its mother’s back. 


HUNTING WITH ESKIMO DOGS 
Edited by JOHN H. CLIFFORD 


From the Report of Otto Sverdrup of the Norwegian Expeditions. 


HE Eskimo dog resembles in form the shepherd’s dog, 
rising to the height of the Newfoundland, but broad like 
the mastiff; having short pricked ears, a furry coat, and a 
bushy tail. In general they bear a strong resemblance to the 
wolf, and the opinion is even prevalent that the former exhibit 
only the latter in a tamed state ; but the avidity with which the 
wolf devours his supposed brethren does not seem quite con- 
sistent with so close an affinity. Frequent beatings are neces- 
sary to train these dogs for acting as a regular team. But 
their greatest sufferings respect the want of food. Captain 
Parry saw one which ate a large piece of canvas, a cotton 
handkerchief, laid out to dry, and a piece of linen shirt. When 
these animals are yoked in the sledge, a whip twenty feet long 
enforces obedience; while peculiar cries indicate the right or 
left, to turn, or to stop. 


FRIENDLY RELATIONS DESPITE PUGNACITY 


“The dogs, yes! It is they,” says Sverdrup, “which give a 
polar expedition such as this its character: without them, we 
should go nowhere; without them the time would be dull 
indeed. They are quite capable of keeping one very much alive, 
and of providing plenty of music into the bargain. By day 
they were chained to a long cable down the ice, and at night 
went, six and six, into their ice-kennels under the ship’s side ; 
but, both night and day, they kept up an infernal commotion 
with their barking and howling, marauding and stealing, fight- 
ing and killing, all according as opportunity offered. 
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“Tf by hook or crook they could manage to get loose from 
their chain, or their kennel, off they would go like a flash of 
lightning, either to the meat-heap, to gnaw at whatever remains 
were there, or to an old walrus carcass, which they had scented 
out in the neighborhood of the ship, and which, by degrees, 
they quite hollowed out, so that it sounded like an empty barrel 
when we hit the skin with our ski-sticks. 

“Each man has his own team, which he feeds, thrashes, and 
defends from the others. He looks after them when they are 
ill, and receives, in return, their entire and absolute devotion. 
But to eradicate the wild animal in them is altogether beyond 
human power. Onslaught and murder were frequent occur- 
rences, and followed on each other so rapidly that it was gen- 
erally impossible to prevent a catastrophe. One of the Nor- 
wegian elk-dogs, ‘Fin,’ a stubborn and pugnacious animal, was 
one day thus attacked by a team of the Eskimo dogs, and, 
in the course of two or three minutes, torn to pieces and eaten. 
When we arrived on the scene, there was nothing left of him 
but the tip of his tail! It is my belief that a team of these dogs 
—that is to say, eight or ten animals—could do for a polar bear. 
Their staying power is something marvelous. When to this is 
added their great intelligence and affection for their master, 
it will easily be understood how important a factor they are in 
modern polar exploration.” 


VALUE AS HuntiNG-Docs 


Sverdrup recounts many instances in which they attacked 
bears at great odds; and it was customary when, in traveling 
about Ellesmere Land and the adjacent islands, this or other 
desired game was sighted, to cast them loose and let them bring 
it to bay. So eager were they to do this that it was often diffi- 
cult and sometimes impossible to detach them quickly enough, 
when, unless it was convenient to have them drag the sledges 
in that direction, the only way to hold them back was by up- 
setting the sled and its load. This eagerness often led to fights 
and comical mélées. 

Thus once when Sverdrup and Fosheim were traveling 
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together a bear was sighted, and an attempt made to turn the 
dogs loose, but there was a little delay, and the dogs, in their 
excitement, dragged the sledges close together, and then 
merged into a single pack, and of course fell to fighting and 
making a horrible disturbance—it was their very life. On such 
occasions kind words and persuasions are of no avail, and only 
a sound thrashing is of any use. 

One can imagine the excitement and amusement in the 
following accident, which was due to the fact that the party, 
with three sledges, were crossing hastily a region where the 
spaces between great rocks had been filled in with drifted 
snow, which in some places had been dug out by the whirling 
wind, leaving hidden pitfalls. It should also be mentioned 
that the dogs will permit no gaps between their own team and 
the sledge ahead if they can help it. 


EIGHTEEN Docs IN A HOLE 


“It once happened that just as we were passing a rock of 
this kind, a gap occurred between my sledge and the one fol- 
lowing it. As soon as I became aware of this I pulled up; 
but almost before I knew what was taking place the dogs had 
made their usual frantic rush to catch up, and the sledge, men, 
and team were precipitated into the hole, twelve feet below. A 
moment afterward, before anything could be done to prevent 
it, the next sledge came tearing up and fell into the hole, and 
on the heels of number two came a third, which followed their 
example, 

“This was the worst thing which had yet happened to us 
on this perilous journey. Life and limb were at stake, and the 
fate of the expedition was at that moment, perhaps, decided. 
As quickly as could be I was on the spot to start the work of 
rescue, and it was not long before the others came up, expect- 
ing an abundant harvest of broken limbs and splintered sledges. 

“In the grave lay pell-mell three men, eighteen dogs, and 
three sledges with their loads, and the snow was flying up 
from it in clouds. Here and there a sledge-runner, or a seal 
skin strap, was sticking out. Then I saw one of the men 
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this unexpected journey through the air. The next moment 
the bear in its perpendicular fall would reach the projecting 
point of rock, and my poor dogs—it was a cruel revenge the 
bear was taking on them! I should now have only three dogs 
left in my team. 

“The bear’s body dashed violently against the rock, turned 

a somersault out from the mountain wall and fell still farther, 
until after falling a height of altogether at least a hundred 
feet, it reached the slopes by the river, and was shot by the 
impetus right across the river-ice and a good way up the other 
side. And the dogs? When the bear dashed against the moun- 
tain they sprang up like rubber balls, described a large curve, 
and with stiffened legs continued the journey on their own ac- 
count, falling with a loud thud on to the hardly packed snow 
at the bottom of the valley. But they were on their legs again 
in a moment, and set off as fast as they could go across the 
river after the bear. Not many minutes afterward, the whole 
pack came running up; but when they were driven away from 
‘the carcass they lay down again to await their turn. I hurried 
back to camp to fetch the dogs’ harness; we put a connecting 

lanyard through the nose of the mighty fallen, and set off. 
“The dogs knew well enough that this meant food for 
them, and the nearer we came to camp the harder they pulled. 
In fact, I had to sit on the carcass to keep them back, and, 
jolting backward and forward, on this new kind of convey- ° 
ance | made my entrance into camp, in the light spring night. 
The bear was at once skinned, and the dogs had a meal. When 
they had finished, there was hardly any space between their 
ribs.” 


MotruHer-Love For THEIR YOUNG 


Even these fierce creatures, hardly removed from the 
wolves, between whom and themselves burns a quenchless 
enmity, have moments of tenderness, however, as the following 
incidents will show. During a particularly hard journey pup- 
pies were born to two female dogs in Sverdrup’s train, on the 
same day, but they could not be kept alive in the bitter weather 
and rough march. “Between these two dogs there had hitherto 
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been great jealousy, but now ‘Indiana’ treated ‘Vesla’ with 
tenderness, lay down across her, and did all she could for her 
in every possible way. One of ‘Indiana’s’ most passionate ad- 
mirers was “Truls,’ a big fellow of 92 pounds. All his ap- 
proaches were energetically repulsed by the fair one, and 
‘Truls,’ who was usually as phlegmatic as he was greedy, lost | 
his appetite, and quite broke down from the bitter qualms of 
jealousy.” 

On a similar occasion another female train-dog, “Kari,” 
became very ill, but never gave in, except thiat she lost her 
appetite, would eat hardly anything, and became very thin. 
“The mate was quite unhappy about his dear ‘Kari.’ When, 
after an ended chase, the other dogs helped themselves to their 
heart’s content, and ate till they could hold no more, ‘Kari’ 
lay still and moped, and left her ration of delicious meat up- 
touched. One raw and bitter day, ill and miserable as she was, 
she felt the cold very much. But ‘Kari’ was not only a good 
dog, but a wise one, and therefore ‘Kari’ knew what to do. 
She curled herself round in a ball and lay down close by one 
of her comrades, between his legs, where she would be sheltered 
as well as warm. This, however, was not at all to the mind 
of the dog in question, and he was ungallant enough to get up 
and change his place. But ‘Kari’ was equal even to this diffi- 
cult situation. She took her allowance, went up to the dog, 
and put it down before his nose, as much as to say: ‘Here, this 
is for you, now do be kind, and let me lie quiet!’ Then she 
licked his face in a coaxing way, and curled herself round 
again in her old place. This time she was really allowed to 
remain in peace.” 

Once three or four females in Sverdrup’s pack each had a 
family of eight or ten puppies born nearly at the same time ; 
and these families were quartered in a group of kennels near 
the “Fram,” a little removed from the other kennels. 

“But the lying-in hospital was visited by others in the less 
fortunate position of neither having nor expecting any puppies ; 
and what did they there? Why, they stole the puppies when- 
ever they got the chance; especially from those which had the 
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largest litters. When they had got possession of one of the 
pretty little pups, they would lie—if they were allowed to— 
licking it and keeping it warm all day long. 

“Among the proud mothers was one named ‘Silden,’ of 
more correctly ‘Silla.’ It might be thought she would have 
"been happy, considering the large number of her offspring, 
but she was not happy enough, and was always on the alert 
to kidnap a few more pups, which she nursed with the same 
motherly tenderness that she did her own. By degrees, as the 
puppies all grew vigger, and their mothers began to go on small 
excursions, she took possession of the whole pack of little ones, 
and it was not till they were all crawling over her and round 
her, like ants in an anthill, that she appeared to be thoroughly 
happy. We crammed her with as thuch food as she could pos- 
sibly eat, but she became so deplorably thin, that she could 
hardly hold together.” 


LITTLE LAC GRENIER * 
By WILLIAM H. DRUMMOND 


EETLE LAC GRENIER, she’s all alone, 
Right on de mountain top, 
But cloud sweepin’ by, will fin’ tam to stop 
No matter how quickly he want to go, 
So he’ll kiss leetle Grenier down below. 


Leetle Lac Grenier, she’s all alone, ° 

Up on the mountain high 

But she never. feel lonesome, ’cos for w’y? 
So soon as de winter was gone away 

De bird come an’ sing to her ev’ry day. 


Leetle Lac Grenier, she’s all alone, 

Back on de mountain dere, 

But de pine tree an’ spruce stan’ ev’rywhere 
Along by de shore, an’ mak’ her warm 

For dey kip off de win’ an’ de winter storm. 


Leetle Lac Grenier, she’s all alone, 

No broder, no sister near, 

But de swallow will fly, an’ de beeg moose deer 
An’ caribou too, will go long way 

To drink de sweet water of Lac Grenier, 


Leetle Lac Grenier, I see you now, 
Onder de roof of spring, 
Ma canoe’s afloat, an’ de robin sing, 
De lily’s beginnin’ her summer dress, 
An’ trout’s wakin’ up from hees long res’. 
* Used by permission of G. P. Putnam’s Sons, of New York and 
London, publishers of the poems of William H. Drummond. , 
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Leetle Lac Grenier, I’m happy now, 
Out on de ole canoe, 

For I’m ail alone, ma chere, wit’ you, 
And if only a nice light rod I had 
I'd try dat fish near de lily pad! 


Leetle Lac Grenier, O! let me go, 

Don’t spik no more, 

For your voice is strong lak de rapid’s roar, 
An’ you know youse’f I’m too far away, 
For visit you now—Leetle Lac Grenier! 


NORTHWESTERN MOUNTED POLICE 


THE MOUNTED. POLICE .OF THE 
NORTHWEST 


By J. T. BEALBY 


ANADIAN reputation for law and justice owes more to 
that famous organization of guardians of the peace, the 
Northwest Mounted Police, than to any other cause. This 
body of men was organized in 1873 for the preservation of 
order in the great Northwest, which was then populated by - 
Indian tribes and half-breeds, with very few white men. The 
force consists of nearly a thousand men, posted at different 
divisions, officered by a commissioner and assistant-commis- 
sioner, and in each division a superintendent and two in- 
spectors. 

The full-dress uniform of the corps is a scarlet tunic with 
yellow facings, blue cloth breeches with yellow stripes, white 
helmet, and cavalry boots and overcoat. On service, fur coats 
and moccasins are worn in winter, and khaki with cowboy hats 
in summer. Each constable looks after his own horse—a 
cayuse or broncho about the size of a polo pony, with his 
regimental number branded on him, and good to lope all day 
and pick up his living, hobbled near his master’s camp. The 
armament of the force consists of a carbine and a revolver. 

This is the force that guards the territory stretching from 
the Great Lakes to the Rockies, and from the forty-ninth 
pafallel, the United States boundary, to the Arctic Ocean— 
half a continent; and so well have they done what seems an 
impossibility, that a man may walk from one end to the 
other unarmed and alone. The influence of the corps depends 
on the fact that they are absolutely fair, and that, whatever 
the cost or difficulty, they never give up till they have landed 
their man. : 
169 
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Praprot’s REBELLION 


When Piapot—restfess, quarrelsome, drink-loving Piapot— 
and his swarthy, hawk-faced following of Crees and Saultaux, 
hundreds of them, spread the circles of their many smoke- 
tanned tepees near the construction line of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, beyond Swift Current, there was inaugurated 
the preliminary of a massacre, an Indian War, the driving out 
of the railway hands, or whatever other fanciful form of en- 
tertainment the fertile brain of Piapot might devise. 

The Evil One might have looked down with satisfaction 
upon the assembly. There were bad Indians with insane 
alcoholic aspirations; subservient squaws; and the keystone 
of the whole arch of iniquity—whisky. 

The railway management sent a remonstrance to the 
Powers. The Lieutenant-Governor issued an order; and two 
policemen—two plain, red-coated, blue-trousered policemen— 
rode forth carrying Her Majesty’s (Queen Victoria’s) com- 
mands. Not a,brigade, nor a regiment, nor a troop, not even a 
company. Even the officer bearing the written order was but a 
sergeant. That was the force that was to move this turbulent 
tribe from the good hunting grounds they had struck to a se- 
cluded place many miles away. It was like turning a king off 
his throne. 

Piapot refused to move, and treated the bearer of the 
Paleface Mother’s message as only a blackguard Indian can 
treat a man who is forced to listen to his insults without re- 
taliating. 

The sergeant calmly gave him fifteen minutes in which to 
commence striking camp. The result was fifteen minutes of 
abuse—nothing more. The young bucks rode their ponies 
at the police horses, and jostled the sergeant and his com- 
panion. They screamed defiance at him, and fired their guns 
under his charger’s nose and close to his head, as they circled 
about in their pony spirit-war-dance. 

When the fifteen minutes were up, the sergeant threw his 
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picket-line to the constable, dismounted, walked over to Chief 
Piapot’s grotesquely painted tepee, and calmly knocked the 
key-pole out. The walls of the palace collapsed; the smoke- 
grimed roof swirled down like a drtinken balloon about the ears 
of Piapot’s harem. All the warriors rushed for their guns, 
but the sergeant continued methodically knocking key-poles 
out, and Piapot saw that the game was up. He had either 
got to kill the sergeant—stick his knife into the heart of 
the whole British nation by the murder of this unruffled soldier 
—or give in and move away. He chose the latter course, 
for Piapot had brains. 


In Custer’s Day 


Again, after the killing of Custer, Sitting Bull became a 
more or less orderly tenant of Her Majesty the Queen. With 
900 lodges he camped at Wood Mountain, just over the 
border from Montana. An arrow’s flight from his tepees was 
the Northwest Mounted Police post. One morning the police 
discovered six dead Saultaux Indians. They had been killed 
and scalped in the most approved Sioux fashion. Fach tribe 
had a trademark of its own in the way of taking scalps; some 
are broad, some are long, some round, some elliptical, some 
more or less square. These six Indians had been scalped ac- 
cording to the Sioux design. Also a seventh Saultaux, a mere 
lad and still alive, had seen the thing done. 

The police buried the six dead warriors, and took the live 
one with them to the police post. Sitting Bull’s reputation was 
not founded on his modesty, and with characteristic audacity 
he came, accompanied by four minor chiefs and a herd of 
“hoodlum” warriors, and made a demand for the seventh 
Saultaux—the boy. 

There were twenty policemen backing Sergeant McDonald ; 
with the chief there were at least five hundred warriors. When 
Sitting Bull arrived at the little picket-gate of the post, he 
threw his squat figute from his pony, and in his usual generous, 
impetuous manner, rushed forward and thrust the muzzle of 
his gun into Sergeant McDonald’s stomach, as though he would 
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blow the whole British nation into smithereens with one pull of 
his finger. 

McDonald was of the sort that takes things coolly; he was 
typical of the force. He quietly pushed the gun to one side, 
and told the five chiefs to step inside, as he was receiving that 
afternoon. When they passed through the little gate he invited 
them to stack their arms in the yard and come inside the shack 
and pow-wow. They demurred, but the sergeant was firm; 
finally the arms were stacked and the chiefs went inside to dis- 
cuss matters with the police. 

Outside the little stockade it was play-day in Bedlam. The 
young bucks rode, and whooped, and fired their guns; they 
disturbed the harmony of the afternoon tea, as the sergeant ex- 
plained to Sitting Bull. “Send your men away,” he told him. 

The Sioux chief demurred again. 

“Send them away,” repeated the sergeant, “if you have any 
authority over them.” 

At a sign Sitting Bull and the chiefs made toward the door, 
but there were interruptions—red-coated objections. And the 
rifles of the chiefs were stacked in the yard outside. Sitting 
Bull, like Piapot, had brains; likewise was he a good gen- 
eral. He nodded approvingly, and told one of the chiefs 
to go out and send the boys away. 

When the young bucks had withdrawn to their camp, the 
sergeant persuaded Sitting Bull and the others to remain a little 
longer, chiefly by force of the red-coated arguments he brought 
to bear upon them. 

“Tarry here, brothers,” he said, “until I send Constable Col- 
lins and two others of my men to arrest the murderers of the 
dead Indians. The Saultaux are subjects of the Queen, and 
we cannot allow them to be killed for the fun of the thing. 
Also the boy told us who the murderers are.” 

Then Constable Collins—big Jack Collins, wild Irishman, 
and all the rest of it—went over to the Sioux camp, accompa- 
nied by two fellow-policemen, and arrested three of the slayers 
of the dead Indians. It was like going through the Inquisition 
for the fun of the thing. The Indians jostled and shoved them, 
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reviled them, and fired their pistols and guns about their ears, 
whirled their knives and tomahawks dangerously close, and 
indulged in every other species of torment their vengeful 
minds could devise. But big Jack and his comrades hung on 
to their prisoners, and steadily worked their way along to the 
post. le 

Not a sign of annoyance had escaped either of the con- 
stables up to the time a big Indian stepped up directly in front 
of Jack Collins and spat in his face. Whirra, whirroo! A big 
mutton-leg fist shot through the prairie air, and the Sioux 
brave, with broken nose, lay like a crushed moccasin at Jack’s 
feet. 

“Take that, you black baste!” he hissed, between his clenched 

teeth. “An’ ye’ve made me disobey orders, ye foul fiend!” 

Then he marched his prisoners into the post, and reported 
himself for misconduct for striking an Indian. The three 
prisoners were sent to Regina, and tried for murder. I do not 
know whether Jack was punished for his handiwork or not, 
though it is quite likely that he was strongly censured at least. 


TueEerr Recent History 


In 1896 a party of several hundred Crees, who had gone on 
a raid into Montana, were returned by the United States au- 
thorities, under guard of a cavalry regiment, and the Mounted 
Police were notified to meet them and take charge at the 
boundary. What was the amazement of the American officers 
to be met by a sergeant and two constables; but such was the 
influence of their uniform that the Indians meekly marched 
ahead of them back to their reserve. In 1907 a single constable 
followed an escaped convict and noted desperado for over 2,000 
miles of the pathless northern wilderness, and brought him 
back to stand trial. These are but samples of what the North- 
west Mounted Police have been doing for years for the fair 
name of Canada. 

When the Strathcona Horse were organized for South 
African service, 300 members of the corps were mounted 
policemen; the gallant commander was the commissioner, 
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Lieutenant-Colonel Steels, and the whole Empire is familiar 
with their record there, ‘History repeats itself.” With the 
outbreak of the European War, they enlisted almost to a man 
in the service of freedom. Many of the members are the 
younger sons and often the prodigals of well-known English 
families, and not infrequently of noble birth. In recent years 
there has been added to their duties the care of the Yukon, 
and the maintenance of order in this great gold camp far up 
at the Arctic Circle has fully sustained their reputation. 

This poem is one that should be in the Canadian anthology 
of verse. It is the song of these brave veterans, as they 
marched, in the year 1874, into the Northwest Territories, and 
it is aptly called: 


THE RIDERS OF. THE PLAINS 


We wake the prairie echoes with 
The ever-welcome sound, 

“Ring out the boot and saddle” till 
Its stirring notes resound. 

Our horses toss their bridled heads 
And chafe against the reins; 

Ring out, ring out the marching call 
Of the Riders of the Plains. 


Full many a league o’er prairie wild 
Our trackless path must be, 

And round it roam the fiercest tribes 
Of Blackfoot and of Cree; 

But danger from their savage bands 
Our dauntless heart disdains, 

That heart which bears the helmet up 
Of the Riders of the Plains. 


The thunder-storm sweeps o’er our way, 
But onward still we go; 

We scale the rugged mountain range, 
Descend the valleys low; 

We face the dread Saskatchewan, 
Brimmed high with heavy rains; 

With all his might he cannot check 
The Riders of the Plains. 


We muster but three hundred 
In all this great lone land, 
Which stretches o’er the continent 
To where the Rockies stand; 
But not one heart doth falter, 
No coward voice complains, 
That few, too few, in numbers are 
The Riders of the Plains. 
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We bear no lifted banner, 
The soldier’s care and pride; 
No waving flag leads onward 
Our horsemen when they ride; 
The sense of duty well discharged 
All idle thought sustains, 
No other spur to action need 
The Riders of the Plains. 


Ours is no marble monument, 
Ours is no gtaven stone, 
To blazen to an envious world 
What deeds our dead have done; 
But the prairie flower blooms lightly here, 
The creeping wild rose trains 
Its wealth of summer beauty o’er 
The Riders of the Plains. 


A HUMAN PATHWAY 


She people of the Cook Islands have a remarkable custom. 
They are not always content to make a pathway with mats 
for the bride to walk along. Should she be the eldest girl, the 
members of her htusband’s tribe lie down flat on the ground, 
while she walks lightly over their backs! This street of human 
bodies, called in the native tongue ara tangata, extends from 
the bride’s house to that of the bridegroom; and should the 
distance be so great that enough people cannot be found to 
make the pathway, then those on whom the bride has already 
stepped get up and quickly run on ahead, so as to lie down 
again and fill up the rest of the path. The ceremony takes 
place a few days after the wedding. The husband, on the day 
of the marriage, goes through a similar ceremony, walking on 
the backs of the people of the tribe to which his wife belongs. 
On that occasion the bridegroom’s friends walk on each side 
of the httman pathway, clapping their hands and singing songs 
in his praise, not omitting to mention his ancestors. 


THE CARAVANS OF THE GREAT 
DESERTS 


By CLIVE BARNARD 


VERYONE has heard of the great Sahara Desert which 
stretches across northern Africa. In some parts it con- 
sists of a vast waste of drifting sand, in others, of stony moun- 
tains or rocky plateaux ; but almost everywhere it lies dry and 
sun-scorched, and so it has few green things growing init. But 
on the south of the Sahara there is a rich land where gold-dust, 
ivory, oilseeds, ostrich feathers, and many other useful and 
valuable articles of commerce can be obtained. 

For many hundreds of years men have been in the habit 
of carrying these goods across the barren Sahara, in order to 
trade between the peoples of central Africa and the merchants 
of the north coast of Africa. These traders often deal not 
only in goods, but also in human beings. Negroes from equa- 
torial Africa are cruelly carried off from their homes and 
driven across the burning desert to the Mediterranean coast, 
where they are sold as slaves. European nations are doing 
their best to put down this traffic, but none the less some of it 
is still carried on. 

Dotted here and there on the surface of the parched desert 
there are fertile spots called oases, like green islands in a 
sandy sea. They are watered by wells, and on them grow date 
palms, and sometimes fruit and crops as well. The trade- 
routes which cross the Sahara—and it takes three months for a 
swift camel to complete the journey—run from one oasis to 
another. Thus on these fertile places villages have sometimes 
sprung up, where travelers may rest or carry on business. 

_ The traders do not use horses to transport their goods, for 
horses need grass and fresh water at frequent intervals. In- 
stead, camels are employed. They are in many ways specially 
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suited for traveling in the desert. Their hard and padded feet 
are not hurt by the scorching sand, and their leathery mouths 
can eat the prickly scrub which is sometimes found growing in 
the sandy wastes. But most important of all is the fact that 
their stomachs are so made as to be able to store up water, and 
they can travel for six to ten days without needing to drink. 

The traders of the Sahara usually travel in large companies, 
called “caravans.” This they do for protection against the 
robbers who infest the desert and live by plundering travelers. 
You may have read about caravans in the “Arabian Nights.” 
Great tracts of Arabia and the neighboring lands consist of 
desert, and for this reason their inhabitants live in much the 
same way as those of the Sahara. Moreover, the traders of 
the Sahara themselves belong to the great Arab race. 

Let us imagine that we are traveling across the desert with 
one of these caravans. Our company is composed of bright- 
eyed, brown-faced men, wrapped in long, hooded robes called 
“bernouses.” Everyone is armed with a gun and a spear, for 
fear lest the caravan should be attacked by robbers. Each 
traveler is mounted on a camel, and in addition, there is a large 
number of led camels laden with merchandise. The whole 
caravan moves forward at a steady pace across the open desert. 

At intervals we halt for meals, which usually consist of 
dried dates, millet bread, and cheese made of camel’s milk, 
together with lukewarm water carried in skin bottles. Water 
is never used for washing, for that would be a sinful waste ; 
the Arab, therefore, washes himself in sand—like a sparrow. 
At stated times also everyone dismounts and spreads out a 
carpet; then, facing eastward toward the holy city of Mecca, 
the whole company repeat their prayers like good Moham- 
medans. When night falls a halt is made, and we rest in 
tents made of leather. In spite of the scorching heat by day 
the nights are quite cold; but no rain falls. It is said that in 
one part of the Sahara several years on end recently were 
absolutely rainless. 

In this way we travel over the desert for more than a week, 
without ever seeing a green tree or a river. But one day there 
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suddenly appears far away in the distance what seems like a 
clump of trees and a pool of clear water. We are eager to 
reach it, but an old and experienced trader informs us that 
it is only a “mirage”’—an unreal appearance which is often 
seen in the hot desert. And soon, indeed, the magic vision 
vanishes like a dream. The trader goes on to tell us terrible 
stories of unhappy travelers who have lost their way, and are 
tantalized by these mocking sights; or of others who have been 
overwhelmed by burning, blinding, and choking sandstorms, 
called “simooms,” which swallow up man and beast alike, 
leaving no trace behind. e 

These tales and the remembrance of the robbers that are 
said to haunt the desert make us glad when at last we descry 
in the distance clumps of date palms. This time there is no 
mirage, for we are approaching an oasis. On it there stands 
a small village which consists of a few stone or mud huts 
surrounding a domed mosque. Beside the date palms, there 
are vines and oranges and pomegranate trees, as well as onions 
and other vegetables. We make our way to the inn, where 
we can stable our camels and find a night’s lodging. 

To-morrow we shall continue our journey, and our travels 
will not be over until we reach Tripoli or some other big town 
on the Mediterranean, 


FROM JUNGLE TO ZOO 
By ELLEN VELVIN 


HERE are numberless difficulties and dangers in captur- 
ing any wild animals in their native haunts; but the 
greatest difficulty of all perhaps is the actual bringing of the 
animals from their native homes to their destination in cap- 
tivity. 

Take a young hippopotamus for one instance. After all 
the dangers and difficulties of capturing him, and finally haul- 
ing him out of the pit into which he has been entrapped, he is 
laid on a litter made of very strong poles and branches, and 
then comes the hardest part of the work. A young hippo will 
often weigh as much as half a ton, or more, and this bulky 
weight has to be carried by men through swamps, dense forests, 
and tangled bush to the nearest river. Very often every foot 
of the difficult passage has to be cut or hewn right through 
the bush, jungle, or deep swamp. 

Occasionally, with the weight of the animal, the intense 
humid heat, the struggles to get through parts of a virgin 
forest, the men break down. Sometimes they absolutely refuse 
to go a step farther with the animal. The wild-animal dealer 
has, perhaps, expended an enormous amount of money on 
furnishing the expedition, on paying their expenses, and then 
feeding them; not to speak of the many presents of beads, 
tobacco, etc., which he has felt compelled to give the natives 
in order to keep in friendly relations with them. Should the 
men definitely refuse to go on, he not only loses all that money, 
but perhaps a valuable animal, and many months of far more 
valuable time. 

Occasionally, also, when the natives are annoyed or discon- 
tented, they will not guard the new captive carefully through 
the night, and some wild animal, such as a lion, will not only 
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kill it, but make an excellent meal of it, leaving the remainder 
to the scavengers—the jackal, hyena, or the carrion vultures. 
But even supposing that all goes well, and that the men are 
kept in sufficiently good temper to bring the animal to the 
river, even then the trouble, terrible nerve strain, and manifold 
difficulties can scarcely be imagined. 


ACROSS THE DESERT 


Try to imagine a long, weary waste of hot, burning sand; 
not a tree or shrub to be seen; not so much as a single drop 
of water to moisten the hot, acrid air of the desert. The sun 
is blazing down in a curious burning fury; the intense heat is 
so peculiarly scorching at times that both men and animals find 
it somewhat difficult to breathe. 

Here is a huge collection of large, strong wooden boxes, 
heaped up on huge, abnormally strong wagons: in these boxes 
are confined, much against their will, as can be heard from 
the occasional roars, cries, screams, and jabberings of the 
various animals, all sorts of wild beasts. 

In a collection of somewhat smaller wooden boxes were 
contained all sorts of tropical birds, of every kind and color. 
These birds whistled, screamed, hooted, and gave other cries 
peculiar to their species as a protest against their captivity. 
These noises, added to the roars of the lions, growls of the 
leopards, fiendish yells and weird laughter of the hyenas, and 
the yelling, screaming, and terrific chattering of the monkeys, 
were at times almost deafening. The wild buffaloes, too, 
occasionally bellowed to add to the general confusion. 

Of course, a great many of the animals are made to walk. 
Indeed it would be absolutely impossible otherwise to ever 
bring them out of their native country. With no facilities 
whatever in the shape of railroads, carts, wagons, or boats, 
unless the animals did walk, they must be left behind. So, in 
addition to the piled-up boxes on the big carts and wagons, 
there is a long and most varied procession forming the cara- 
van. The elephants in many cases lead the way. Sometimes 
a rhinoceros, if he should be fairly amiable, follows; then per- 
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haps antelopes, beautiful, graceful, timid creatures, extremely 
shy and nervous, but very susceptible to any kindness or 
dainties in the way of food. 

Then come ostriches, with their peculiar prancing gait, 
looking warily out of their beautiful eyes fringed with long 
eyelashes, but always sly, cunning, and ready, at any time and 
under any circumstances, to give any near object a good hard 
rap from their abnormally hard beaks; looking immediately 
afterward so meek and innocent that it is almost impossible 
to connect them with the act. Then some giraffes, highly 
prized at the present day, on account of their rarity, move 
slowly and gracefully along in their own ambling manner, their 
heads uplifted, their tails switching as they swing to and fro; 
each foot put down gently and carefully as though treading on 
some delicate fabric. 

Sometimes zebras and gnus, wild asses and wild horses 
follow; camels and dromedaries, these latter generally laden 
with boxes containing various other wild animals, who are 
tossed about in their small traveling-cages until; owing to the 
peculiar gait of the camels, the poor things are bruised and 
weary, and actually sick at their stomachs. 

In some of these desert-crossing caravans as many as a 
hundred and fifty or even more camels are taken, partly to 
carry the animals, and partly to carry the food and water for 
the whole of the caravan. For such a large number of wild 
animals and men—there are sometimes as many as nearly two 
hundred drivers in one procession—an enormous amount of 
food is required. 


Foop FOR THE JOURNEY 


In addition to the food for the travelers themselves, there 
are all the animals of various kinds to be provided for; a very 
important matter when it means that unless each species has 
the right kind of food they will surely die, after all the trouble 
and expense of capture. 

Next to food the greatest problem is water. An enormous 
quantity of this has to be supplied, as it is almost more im- 
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portant than food itself. In these awful deserts the thirst is 
terrible—too terrible for anyone to imagine except those who 
have actually experienced it. It is carried in the hides of goats 
upon the camels’ backs, and although in any case it is always 
luke-warm and vapid, it is water, the most precious thing in 
any desert. 

Only a very limited quantity is doled out to either the men 
or animals. In the event of the caravan running short of 
water, it would mean that the poor animals, already suffering 
many discomforts, would simply go mad with the intense heat 
and unquenchable thirst. 


Mope oF TRAVEL 


The traveling is generally done at night, on account of 
the heat. All the countries surrounding the Red Sea are 
simply scorching with intense heat, and although at night the 
temperature does not fall greatly, there is at least no scorching 
sun to add to the sufferings of the travelers. 

Shortly before sunset the caravan prepares to march. 
The larger animals generally go first, always of course 
attended by two or three men, as the case may be. An ele- 
phant will have from two to six, according to his temper and 
disposition; a giraffe three or four; an ostrich one, two, or 
three. The antelopes vary according to the kind and size; but 
although these animals are generally considered to be ex- 
tremely amiable and docile, they can be exceptionally savage 
and obstreperous at times, especially when recently captured. 
A hard thrust from an antelope’s antlers, or a good kick, will 
simply double a man up in two seconds. 

Some of the camels will be harnessed in pairs. This means 
that they are going to carry one of the animals. Over their 
pack saddles are, in this case, put a couple of strong poles 
reaching from one camel to the other. Fastened to these poles 
is a large, strong cage in which perhaps is either a young 
hippo or some other animal who is difficult to take across the 
desert. 

The speed has to be necessarily the speed of the slowest 
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animal, for it would not only be most unwise to hurry them, 
but probably mean their breakdown and possible death. 

The earlier part of the night is spent in going forward 
slowly and carefully; occasionally calling a few minutes’ halt 
in order to enable some of the smaller animals to take a little 
rest and to get their breath. About the middle of the night a 
definite halt is called. This is to ease the saddles and bridles 
of the burden-bearing animals, to allow the drivers to get down 
from their cramped positions and stretch themselves, and to 
feed and water the animals. The animals of every kind are 
always attended to first of all. 

When all have been given their portions of food and 
water—always most carefully measured out—then the travelers 
and men of the expedition consider themselves entitled to 
have a little food and drink themselves. Tired and weary, 
the human part of the caravan rest, eat, and, if water is fairly 
plentiful, wash themselves. 

Baths are strictly reserved for such animals as are scarcely 

_ able to exist without them, such as the hippopotamus. These 
big animals in many cases have a bath daily, whenever a long 
halt is called. This bath is made of very strong tanned ox- 
hide, and this one little episode of giving a young hippo a bath 
is a most arduous undertaking. 


INCIDENTS ALONG THE Way 


In one case when the bath was finally ready, the young 
hippo, for some peculiar reason of his own, refused to come 
out of the cage in which he had been carried for so many 
weary miles across the desert. The men, irritated, tired, and 
worn out, at last decided to let him alone, and closed the door 
of the cage. Just as soon as this was done, the young hippo 
began to make queer noises as if in pain, and so they tried 
again. This time, as soon as the door was opened, he backed 
out so very suddenly that two of the men were knocked down, 
and before the others could recover themselves he was off 
across the desert on his own account. 

Needless to say he was chased, and every effort made to 
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induce him to wend his way back to the caravan, but without 
success. Finally, the men, utterly exhausted and dripping 
from head to foot with perspiration, gave him up and it was 
decided to let him: go into the list of “losses.” 

But when, a few hours afterward, the men of the expedi- 
tion were thinking of going on again, a well-known shape made 
its appearance in the distance, and in a very short time the 
young hippo ambled slowly forward in his unwieldly gait, 
and, needless to say, was welcomed with a shout of joy by his 
human companions! Whether he had not found the desert 
congenial, whether he was hungry, or whether he thought of 
his delicious neglected bath will never be known, but he took 
his bath as a matter of course, ate an enormous supper, had a 
long drink of water, and walked into his traveling-cage as 
meekly as a lamb! 

Very often in these journeys across the desert it means, 
with such a slow-moving caravan, three or four days’ journey 
from one drinking-place to another; these drinking-places 
being very often as much as fifty, sixty, or even seventy miles 
apart. How thankful the men are to find one of these places 
can be easily imagined. 

The caravans go on quietly until about one hour after sun- 
rise before calling a halt. They protect themselves as well as 
they can during the heat of the day by either making a cover- 
ing of mats or else taking shelter under the acacias or mimosas. 
Even with every precaution the intensely fierce and scorching 
rays of the sun, beating down on the hot sand, are almost in- 
tolerable. With the very greatest care and precaution a great 
many of the animals die; even the very animals who are 
accustomed to live in that hot country die simply from the 
intense heat. 

This accounts in many cases for the high prices paid for 
some of these animals. Were a wild-animal dealer able to 
sell all he caught, he would undoubtedly make a fairly good 
profit; but when perhaps a large and most expensive expedi- 
tion has been sent out, and kept for months at a time, and 
then only one-third of the captures arrive at their destina- 
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tion, it means that, in a great many cases, one animal costs 
more than the dealer can ever expect to get for it. 

Fortunately, like everything else in life, the most trying and 
harassing things always have some comical and amusing little 
episodes to brighten things up, and as man is at all times a 
creature of moods, and in most cases ready to enjoy a bit of 
fun, these little episodes very often save him melancholia when 
everything is trying and things look their darkest. In one 
large expedition—quite suddenly, without the least warning— 
all the ostriches (about thirty-five or forty) ran away from 
the caravan, and went in a straight line in quite another direc- 
tion to what the caravan was taking. 

As they were a lot of most beautiful and valuable birds, the 
men were naturally most anxious to get them back again. All 
sorts of little tricks and maneuvers were tried to get them to 
return, but with no result. At last some one thought of send- 
ing all the camels and goats after them. There was of course 
the risk of losing the goats, and probably some of the camels 
also; but it was undoubtedly worth trying. The curious thing 
was, that when the ostriches looked back and saw the camels 
and goats coming toward them, they stopped at once, con- 
sidered matters for a few moments, and then came forward 
quietly to meet them. There was no more trouble; the camels 
and goats led the way back to the caravan, followed by all 
the ostriches, and they at once fell into their usual line and 
never attempted afterward to leave the caravan. 


THE CARAVAN REACHES THE RED SEA 


But at last, what is left of the caravan arrives at the port 
of embarkation on the Red Sea. Here they may all have to 
wait for days, and even weeks, until the arrival of the steamers 
which call there at certain times, and which take them as far 
as Suez. But after perhaps six or seven weeks of the trials 
and sufferings of the desert, both man and beast are thankful 
to be in some place where the heat is not quite so intense, 
where they are sure of getting food and water, and where they 
can all at least rest for a little while. 
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TRANSPORTATION . ACROSS THE SEA 


The embarking of some wild animals on board ship is a 
most trying business, for both men and animals, even with 
caged animals. The cages are carefully hoisted by a huge 
crane over the side of the ship and into the hold. This sounds 
very easy, but many exciting adventures take place occasion- 
ally, even when the animals are caged. The traveling-cages 
being made of wood, the animals occasionally, when worked 
up to a frenzy of fear, or through some other cause, manage 
to break out. 

To relieve the monotony of the life on board ship with a 
consignment of live animals various exciting things occasion- 
ally happen. To begin with, the larger animals which are not 
crated, such as elephants, camels, etc., do not always prove at 
all amiable-when the time comes for them to be hoisted in the 
air. Elephants are extremely nervous creatures at all times, 
and anything at all unusual always frightens them. 

To avoid this the strong bands with which they are bound 
in order to be hoisted up are put round them very quietly, 
and, as naturally a newly caught elephant or camel does not 
know what it means, no notice is taken. 

The first thing the animal knows is that he is being taken 
up in the air, and that he has nothing under his feet. This 
fact alone, so unusual, is quite enough to frighten them, but 
when they get higher and higher, and are finally lowered into 
the ship, they generally become terrified. Occasionally, of 
course, some animals take it quite quietly; others go nearly 
wild with terror. 

The most critical moment for those in attendance is when 
these animals reach the holds of lower decks, where they are 
to live during their sea voyage. There is never any knowing 
what a wild animal will do under such circumstances, and it 
behooves those on the watch to be fully prepared for any de- 
velopments. Sometimes an elephant will be so mad with rage 
that it will rush at anything and anybody. At other times it 
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is so bewildered and dazed by its unexpected experience that 
it will go right into its stable, and settle down at once. 

Plenty of good food is always provided in order to make 
them feel at home, and it is considered a good thing to allow 
them to become fairly hungry before coming on board. Once 
having made a good meal in strange surroundings, most ani- 
mals, whether wild or domestic, will settle down. 

As a rule, elephants and camels prove fairly good on board 
ship. ‘The hippopotamuses and rhinoceroses need a little more 
care, as it is essential to their health that they have an 
occasional bath. Also both these wild creatures can be ex- 
ceedingly ugly at times, and give no end of trouble. The 
hippo, for instance, can rip up boards with his huge teeth, and 
break through wooden barriers through sheer strength; while 
the rhinoceros can, should he feel inclined, charge with such 
force and vindictiveness as to keep every one on board in 
mortal terror. 

In addition to the wild animals themselves a great many 
horses, sheep, and goats are taken on board. Some of the 
nanny-goats are used to feed the young animals; but the others 
are killed as they are wanted to provide food for the carnivora. 
When the ship first sails it is generally crowded to its utmost 
capacity. But as the time goes on, and the animals are killed 
which had been brought for food, the wild animals are able 
to have a little more breathing-room. ‘The larger ones, such 
as elephants, camels, etc., are led out sometimes on the upper 
deck, where they are fed and looked after; but in times of 
bad weather, and at night, they go back to their stables. 

With the carnivora and bears, etc., it is impossible to give 
more room. It is requisite that the traveling-cages should be 
small and narrow. In a wide, roomy cage when traveling, 
whether across the desert, over the sea, or in railway carriages 
or road wagons, they would get terribly knocked about and 
bruised, not to speak of their limbs being broken. The only 
way in which they can be actually protected is to put them in 
narrow cages. But they are given as much fresh air as pas- 
sible, and always plenty of clean drinking water. 
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ExcitiInG EpiIsopEs 


Needless to say, with the very greatest care a consignment 
of wild animals fresh from the jungle can scarcely go a long 
sea voyage without some exciting and dangerous episodes. 
Mr. Richard Sawade, whose wild-animal training has 
attracted attention all over the world, tells a most exciting 
story of a tiger which broke its way out of its cage on board 
one of the Atlantic menagerie transports. He says: 

“A splendid Sumatra tiger, one of those large ones with 
plenty of white in his fur, was caged on deck, and looking 
very bored with his surroundings. Near him was a long box 
containing a thirty-five foot python, supposed to be torpid, and 
in that state harmless. But the indigestion of the python did 
not last nearly as long as we expected. It awoke within its 
wooden recess, and began to stretch itself. Three or four 
attendants and sailors were idly smoking leaning against a 
railing. Suddenly a shower of splinters, a rending of planks, 
and up towered a foot or two of snake with wide-opened jaws. 
There was a quick scuttle of the lot of us. I got off to a little 
distance and pulled out my revolver. I think I could have 
settled that snake; but it suddenly ducked, and making a bee 
line for the tiger’s cage, calmly slid through the iron bars, 
which were quite wide enough for its passage. 

“The tiger was asleep at the time, but awoke at the noise 
of the intrusion, and the next instant was gazing down the 
throat of the python, who was coiled for a spring. The tiger 
received the charge with open jaws and extended claws, seated 
on its haunches, and I crept forward to see the fight closer. 
I knew I was safe for the moment from the serpent. The 
coils were all round the tiger, and we could hear the poor 
animal’s bones cracking; then the tiger got in his work. His 
upper limbs were pinioned, but his lower limbs were soon at 
business, and the python began to realize it. In a second it 
was uncoiled, and dragged itself away to the end of the cage. 

“The snake coiled up again, and was evidently awaiting 
proceedings, while the tiger was regaining his breath. Sud- 
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denly the head of the python darted forward; the tiger caught 
it by the lower throat as quickly as a frog snaps at a fly, and 
then a rummage ensued within that cage which I wouldn’t 
have missed for a hundred pounds. Tiger and reptile went 
round and round like a catherine-wheel, the snake now and 
again twisting a yard or two of himself round the striped wild 
animal; but not for long. The tiger went on shaking and 
gripping, and very soon it was a very dead python indeed—a 
clear loss of stock to the tune of a couple of hundred pounds, 
for it was a huge serpent. 

“The next day we succeeded in chloroforming the tiger, 
and found a dislocated thigh and several splintered ribs. We 
fastened him up securely, cased him in plaster, attended to his 
injuries, and afterward fed him on chickens and other dainties, 
just like a human being. We also soothed his pain occasionally 
with anesthetics. The poor animal seemed to know we were 
doing our best for him, for in time he became very quiet and 
docile. But for some time after the accident we had to beware 
of teeth and claws. He gave me a tear which left a long red 
welt from my wrist to my elbow. But he is now one of my 
best performers.” 


On LAanp AGAIN 


Toward the end of the sea voyage the animals begin to 
feel better in health; but this very fact makes them more rest- 
less and eager to get out. In many cases the end of the 
journey is the most anxious time of all. But at last the dock 
is reached. The animals are hauled bodily over the side of the 
ship by the cranes, either in crates or in slings, in the same 
manner in which they were hauled on board. Beyond the 
larger animals, there is little for the onlooker to see except 
a quantity of wooden boxes, from which occasionally various 
sounds may break forth. 

But as a rule wild animals make very little noise when 
traveling overland. Whether it is the strange sounds, the 
constant and uncomfortable jolting, or that they are quiet 
through fear, we cannot know, but the carnivora especially 
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are rarely heard. But if the larger animals do not make much 
noise, the monkeys and parrots always make up for any de- 
ficiency in that respect. Monkeys especially, always excitable, 
very nervous, and easily frightened, do not see any reason for 
being quiet under such circumstances, so they chatter, jabber, 
scream, and yell, make hideous grimaces at anything and any- 
body, and are as objectionable and disagreeable as they can 
possibly be. 


Tue Destination Is REACHED 


Whether the animals are destined for the wild-animal show, 
the menagerie, or the Zoological Gardens, on arrival at their 
destination the very greatest care is taken of them. They are 
taken out of their cramped traveling-cages, and put into com- 
fortable, roomy quarters; clean bedding and water are given 
to them, with plenty of fresh beef or mutton. Added to this 
is an occasional head of a sheep, calf, ox, lamb, or chicken— 
heads of anything, curiously enough, being looked upon as 
great delicacies by nearly all wild animals, especially the 
carnivora. 

Just at first the animals may refuse to eat, and be restless, 
worried, and uneasy. But the cool, fresh air, the quiet, space 
and cleanliness, not to mention the plentiful supply of good, 
fresh food, soon make them better and more at ease. The 
one great factor, too, is that at last, after perhaps an entire 
three months, if not more, the constant movement and jolting 
in which they have been living is stopped, and they are able 
to walk about and to sleep without being tumbled from side 
to side or jolted continually. 


BIG-GAME HUNTERS OF THE ARCTIC 
Epitep By JOHN H. CLIFFORD 
From Reports of Arctic Explorers 


HE polar or white ice-bear is monarch of the frozen land, 
his kingdom covering the whole region within the 
Arctic circle, and here and there reaching south of it. The 
bear’s power to endure cold is remarkable in a land animal, 
no degree of frost recorded seeming sufficient to abate its 
activity; and it does not hesitate to plunge into the sea and 
disport itself regardless of either floating ice or air chilled 
to many degrees below zero. Its fur is not noticeably longer 
than that of other bears, but the under-fur, growing among 
the roots of the outer coat, is impervious to water and retains 
the heat of its body; and the soles of its feet are hairy, aiding 
it in swimming and giving it a firmer hold upon the ice as 
well as protecting the feet against cold. 

The size of this bear is usually overestimated, for many of 
the great lengths recorded result from the measurement of 
stretched skins. Dr. William T. Hornaday tells us that the 
largest specimen in the New York Zoological Park was 7 feet 
2 inches in length and weighed, alive, about 800 pounds; when 
standing erect upon its hind feet its nose reached 8 feet 8 inches 
from the ground. The height of such a bear is 50 inches at the 
fore shoulder, showing that its legs are longer in proportion 
than in other kinds of bears. Undoubtedly occasional speci- 
mens exceed these figures. The coat is yellowish white all the 
year round, with the claws and spaces about the muzzle black. 

These bears move rapidly, easily outrunning a man, and 
when lean, giving dogs a hard chase to overtake them. They 
swim and dive well in water, and show great agility in climb- 
ing about steep rocks or ice-masses, or in getting out of the 
water upon floes; and they pounce upon seals and snatch at 
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porpoises and moving fish with amazing quickness, consider- 
ing their bulk. They are timid rather than ferocious, as a 
rule, and are not especially dangerous as game, yet when 
brought to bay fight with sturdy courage. And every arctic 
explorer relates tales of the self-sacrificing devotion the 
mother shows in defense of her cubs, and of the intelligent 
anxiety she displays in keeping them behind her when danger 
threatens. At night, however, the polar bear is often far more 
ready to attack a man than in the daytime, presumably because 
of its own greater sense of danger in the night. 


HuNTING-GROUNDS 


“His favorite hunting-grounds,” say the authors of “Ameri- 
can Animals,” “are along the margin of the ice-fields, where 
the drifting floes grind against the fixed ice of the shore-line, 
and rend and split with the heaving of the ocean. Here he 
watches for seals as patiently as a cat watches for mice, or 
stalks them under cover of the ice-cakes at the edge of the 
breakers.” 

Dr. Kane relates that on one occasion, when in dire need, he 
saw a large seal basking upon the ice: “Taking off my shoes,” 
he writes, “I commenced a somewhat refrigerating process of 
stalking, lying upon my belly, and crawling along, step by step, 
behind the little knobs of floe. At last, when I was within 
long rifle-shot, the animal gave a sluggish roll to one side, and 
suddenly lifted his head. The movement was evidently inde- 
pendent of me, for he strained his neck in nearly the opposite 
direction. Then, for the first time, I found that I had a rival 
seal-hunter in a large bear, who was on his belly like myself, 
waiting with commendable patience and cold feet for a chance 
of nearer approach.” 

If he sees a seal resting on the ice where there is smal! 
chance of creeping on it undetected, the bear will plunge into 
the sea and swim far out to leeward, then approach mostly 
under water. He is a powerful swimmer, even in a heavy 
sea, and has been met with in open water miles from land. 

In the spring these bears range the sea-margins and feed 
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upon any dead animal thrown up, or fishes, crabs, etc., left 
in the pools by the retreat of the tide. They search for the 
eggs and young of birds, devour young seals, and the calves 
of musk-ox, reindeer, and the like, pounce on, or scratch out, 
young hares and lemmings, and so grow fat. In summer much 
grass and herbage is eaten, and berries, willow-bark, roots, 
and lichens, are added to the fare, so that the approach of 
winter finds them with stores of fat, all of which will be 
needed during the long winter; and many of the bears killed 
in the latter part of that season are mere skin and bone. 

In the autumn, when the snow-storms become heavy and 
frequent, and the driving scud from the sea shuts out the low 
sun, most of the she bears look round for some protected hollow 
in which to pass the winter. . . . Sometimes one will dig a 
cave for herself in a snowdrift, or, curling up in the bed of a 
rock, she lets the snow bury her as it will, the one object in any 
case being to have plenty of snow piled above her for protec- 
tion against the coming winter. . . . The young polar bears 
are born soon after the old one has buried herself for the win- 
ter, and for months she hibernates there under the snow, with 
only a slender breathing-shaft kept open by the warmth that 
rises from her fat body. 

By autumn the mother has recovered from her exhaustion, 
and her two cubs are become stout and playful, when she takes 
evident pleasure in their company. Her rough play is their 
training: ducking them in the lanes, sliding down the icebergs 
in well-worn places—a sport, for it can be regarded as noth- 
ing else, of which these bears, old and young, are very fond— 
“tumbling, rolling, growling, and pretending to fight with 
them; and the little ones throw themselves into the game with 
all their hearts; while the hoarfrost and glittering sunshine 
on the hummocks and snow-fields give the scene a marvelous 
purity and freshness. 


AN ExciItTING ADVENTURE 


One adventure is worth giving as an example of what a 
factor the bears are in the life of a resident on an Arctic 
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island. One night, Bay, the naturalist of the “Fram” expedi- 
tion, was alone in a tent on the shore of Jones Sound, guard- 
ing a store of walrus meat, and next day had a tale to tell 
which shows that guarding was necessary. 

“On September 30 I lay reading till late in the evening, 
and, when eventually I put out the light, I remained awake 
for some time. Just as I was falling asleep, I was suddenly 
aroused—without any kind of preparation—by a series of 
frightful howls from ‘Susamel.’ I have often heard dogs howl 
from pain or fear, but such terror as this expressed I had never 
heard before. At the same time I heard a wild turmoil going 
on at the place where the dog was tied up. ‘Susamel,’ appar- 
ently, was rushing round and round the length of her chain, 
followed by some animal with much heavier steps. That 
something was going on was very evident, and I therefore 
made all the haste I could to light the lamp and get out of the 
bag. But the bag was very narrow, and it was therefore some 
time before I was clear of it; during this performance I over- 
turned the lamp, which at once went out, but I would not stop 
to light it again. 

“Outside the howls continued, and the dog and its enemy, 
whatever it might be, ran round and round till I could hear 
the pebbles scattering far and wide. But then I heard that 
the dog had got loose, and was running as hard as it could 
go, still howling and with the chain dragging behind it, in a 
northerly direction, toward the lowest part of the point. In 
this way “‘Susamel’—called later the ‘Heroine of Ytre Eide’— 
left the seat of war, and left me to pull the chestnuts out of 
the fire as best I might. 

“Meanwhile, I had got out of the sleeping-bag, and seized 
my gun, which was lying ready loaded beside me. I then 
managed—still in the dark—to unhook a couple of hooks in 
the tent-door so that I could see out. Being cloudy weather, 
it was very dark, and I could only see the meat-stack in a con- 
fused mass. I could just distinguish the outlines of a bear, 
which was standing by it, with its head down, but without 
eating, as if it were listening. 
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I very cautiously stuck the barrel of the gun out of the 
tent-door. It was much too dark to aim, but as I knew the 
gun well, [ pointed it toward the bear as accurately as I could, 
and fired. The only thing that came off, however, was a click, 
as the cock caught in the tent-door. Then, with the greatest 
care, I got the door right open, and crept out, which I could 
do unnoticed, as the sail of the boat ran'a good way forward 
in front of the tent, and made the entrance to it still darker 
than the surroundings. But when I had come half-way out 
of the tent, one of the hooks caught in my Icelandic jersey, 
which was the garment I was wearing uppermost. In becom- 
ing aware of this, I touched a tin box inside the tent with — 
my foot, so that it gave a slight rattle. No sooner was this 
sound audible than the bear—to my great and unpleasant 
surprise—came trotting smartly up toward me. 

“Here was manifestly no time to be lost. When my assail- 
ant was about fifteen feet away and still advancing quickly, I 
blazed at it, lying on my face, and without being able to take 
proper aim. The flash from the gun shed a brief light on the 
scene, but a moment afterward made one only the more 
sensible of the darkness. \ 

“That I had hit the bear was plain enough, for‘it rose on 
to its hind legs, whined from fury and pain, sparred with its 
fore legs, and spun round like a top. It was the most remark- 
able, I might almost say the most insane, sight I had ever 
seen, At the same moment I observed two very small cubs 
which appeared from the meat-heap and stood side by side, 
amazed spectators of the scene which followed. 

“Well, the bear spun round and round, but by degrees the 
whining ceased, and it ram round in an ever-increasing circle: 
it was quite evident that it was seeking the reason for the 
pain it was feeling. Whether it saw me when I fired I do not 
know; but anyhow, it must have been dazed by the shot, and 
the deep gloom under the sail prevented it from seeing me 
later. 

“T had not been able to put a new cartridge into the rifle- 
barrel, but the shot-barrel was loaded with ball, which I knéw 
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would have its effect at close range. I was afraid, however, 
that I might shoot wide, now that the bear was in such a state 
of activity; in that case I should be disarmed, and the shot 
would be nothing but an indication of where I was. I there- 
fore lay quite still, with my finger on the trigger, ready to 
use my last shot at the extreme moment, when the bear should 
be on top of me. 

“And that this was what would happen I had not the slight- 
est doubt, for in one of its rounds it came close up on my left 
side, and was then about eight feet away. It turned straight 
toward me, and I had not even time to bring the barrel of 
my gun over in its direction. But happily it met one of the 
guy-ropes, and this slight hindrance it evidently would not 
overstep, for it again changed its direction and ran down to 
the meat-stack. 

“This was its last circular tour, for my shot seemed sud- 
denly to have an effect. Followed by its young ones, and 
leaving behind it a broad stripe of blood, it now rushed down 
across the ice-foot, which was quite under water from the 
spring tides, and went to sea, swimming southward.” 

The morning light showed evidences of the scrimmage, 
and that a. great deal of blood had been shed; and later a dead 
bear was found some distance away. As for the dog, she 
ran several miles to the ship before stopping. 


THe Musk-Ox aAnp 1Ts Hapits 


The musk-ox is not a true ox, but forms a type by itself, 
more nearly related to the white goat-antelope of the northern 
Rocky Mountains than to any other American quadruped. 
These singular animals have little resemblance to other rumi- 
nants except in the bison-like head. “In it,” remarks William 
T. Hornaday, author of the “American Natural History,” “one 
sees an oblong mass of very long and wavy brown hair, 4% 
feet high by 6% feet long, supported upon very short and post- 
like legs that are half hidden by the sweeping pelage of the 
body. The three-inch tail is so very small and short it is 
quite invisible. There is a blunt and hairy muzzle, round and 
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shining eyes, but the ears are almost invisible. The whole 
top of the head is covered by a pair of horns enormously 
flattened at the base, and meeting each other in the center line 
of the forehead. . .. The outer hair is a foot or more in length, 
and often touches the snow when the animal walks. In the 
middle of the back is a broad ‘saddle-mark’ of shorter, dull 
gray hair. Next to the body is a woolly coat of very fine, soft, 
light-brown hair, very clean, and so dense that neither cold 
nor moisture can penetrate it. This is for warmth. The 
longer and coarser hair that grows through it is the storm-coat 
to shed rain and snow.” 

The average live weight is about 500 pounds, but some 
are much heavier. They are so very ox-like in appearance 
and behavior, that some of the later men have spoken of them 
as “polar oxen,” thinking it a better name than musk-oxen, 
especially as all agree that there is neither odor nor taste of 
musk about them; yet Nathorst, who has written extensively 
of them, as encountered in northeastern Greenland, declares 
that he could smell a herd at a long distance. 


Furious CHARGES ON ENEMIES 


Explorers have found themselves in peril from these oxen, 
as this citation from Sverdrup’s experience will show: 

“As we were wending our way up the slopes, we suddenly 
became aware of three polar oxen high up in a steep, rocky 
place. . . . My first bullet I heard singing among the rocks 
over the heads of the animals; my next two struck one each, 
and although the oxen remained on their feet, I could see 
that they had had enough. A large ox was still standing a 
little distance off, so I let go the dogs on it, and let Simmons 
and Schei to do the rest. It was their first experience of 
polar-ox shooting. They followed the animal a little way 
along the flat-topped ridge of sand, and then Schei dropped 
down behind a stone, from which he meant to get a resting 
shot. Simmons was just standing wondering whether he 
should do likewise, but before he could make up his mind, the 
ox set off full gallop down the slope, the stones and earth flying 
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from under its hoofs. It headed straight for the discomfited 
sportsmen, with all the pack after it, and so extraordinarily 
quick was the animal, that not one of the dogs could keep up 
with it. 

“Tt could not have been pleasant to be Simmons or Schei 
at that moment. It was difficult for either of them to shoot, 
for if they missed they might hit a dog; and in any case to 
shoot resting was an impossibility. This Schei also perceived, 
and he started up to aim; but the ox advanced on him so 
rapidly that he was not ready for it in time. The same was 
the case with Simmons—he had got a cartridge jammed—and 
now there was only one thing left for them to do—run to one 
side to avoid being tossed by the animal. 

“T had my own reflections on the subject as I stood looking 
on at the performance, but they were of short duration. At 
the mad pace at which the ox was going it was impossible for 
it to remain up under the boulders, and so down it came, head- 
ing straight for me. Here was a dilemma! Behind the ox 
were both the shooters and the dogs, and if I missed, one or 
other of them might be killed. There was no time for hesita- 
tion, however, so I sent the ox a bullet at twenty yards’ dis- 
tance, but without it having the slightest effect. 

“It rushed straight on me with the same furious speed as 
before, and there was absolutely no possibility of getting in a 
new ‘cartridge. I had to do as my comrades had done before 
me. The animal flashed past, but my second shot being ready 
just as it was turning round, I gave it a charge which hit it 
on the nape, at the back of the head. It fell on the spot. It 
was a fine animal, with the biggest horns I had seen up to that 
time ; and it was quite capable of using them too.” 

An instance of their method of fighting a single enemy by 
charging in a line nearly cost Baumann his life. He tells the 
story as follows: 

“The animals suddenly became aware of me, and at the 
same moment wheeled right round and headed straight for 
me at full gallop. So close on each other were their horns 
that they seemed to form a single, unbroken, white line. The 
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animals sunk their heads till they almost touched the ground, 
the steam stood out from their nostrils, and they snorted, 
blew, and puffed like a steam-engine trying to set a too-heavy 
train in motion. 

“A glance backward at once told me that there was no 
question of retreat; for that I was too far forward on the 
plateau, and should be overtaken long before I reached half- 
way to the cliff. There was nothing for it but to try and make 
a stand; to be carried with them would bring certain destruc- 
tion. Up came my carbine, a report, a trembling of the ranks, 
and an animal fell; the others at once closed up, and so far 
from the attack diminishing in force and fury, it seemed rather 
to increase. 

To continue shooting and trying to defend myself with the 
carbine would have been downright madness. I had only two 
shots left; and one need not have had much to do with polar- 
oxen to know that one must be exceptionally lucky to bring 
two animals to the ground with two shots when the herd is 
advancing at full gallop. And even were I lucky enough to 
bring off two such master shots, it would hardly affect the 
herd to any appreciable extent. 


A HuntTer’s PERIL 


“Well, there was no time for prayer or reflection; if this 
was to be the end, then, in Heaven’s name, let me rush into it 
instead of standing still, for by doing this I should, without 
doubt, only be carried with the oxen. I would not give much 
for what is left of a person when a herd of these animals has 
done with him. No, either there should be an end at once, or 
the polar-oxen should let me through; so, with a horrible yell, 
and waiving my arms all I knew, J charged the line. This 
manifestly did some good, for, as I came nearer, I saw the 
rank open, and I ran straight through it. The nearest animals 
were certainly not a yard from me. 

“T was thus saved from the first shock, but I was still up 
on the plateau, and this was no abiding place for me. No; 
better make my way back to the cliff, and try to get across the 
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bed of the stream again. But before I had time to think which 
was the shortest way, I had the whole herd, which had wheeled 
round, in line coming toward me again. I had succeeded in 
impressing them once, so I supposed I could do it again, and, 
with my former war-cry, I once more charged the line. As 
before, the ranks opened, and I slipped through unscathed. 
In the rush of it all I had managed to make out that the short- 
est way to the cliff was the way I was going, and I continued 
to run on. 

“Again the oxen wheeled round; this time, however, they 
did not come in line, but in herds of five or six, and, what was 
worse, they now appeared as if they meant to attack from 
different sides. I suddenly realized that, once surrounded by 
these small herds, I was undone. I exerted myself to the 
utmost, and ran as hard as I could; but nearer and nearer 
came the herds, and I thought I was already cut off, when 
help came from a quarter whence I had long expected it. 

“Up the cliff-side came ‘Moses,’ tearing like the wind, 
and rushed straight on to the nearest herd. Over he went, 
poor dog, and I heard a plaintive yelp; but order was broken, 
and the herd dispersed. I thought, of course, that there was 
an end of ‘Moses,’ but he emerged from the mélée whole and 
unhurt, and went for the next herd. Now came ‘Gulen’ and 
‘Silla,’ and, Heaven be praised, not together, but a little way 
from each other, and each attacked a herd. 

“In this manner I gained sufficient breathing-time to reach 
the cliff, where I was in comparative safety, so I stopped and 
turned round to see how the dogs were faring. The herds 
swept on, crossing and recrossing one another, blowing and 
tearing up the earth with their horns. Now and then I heard 
a plaintiff howl from one or other of the dogs; it was simply 
a miracle that they were not spitted at once on one of the 
many horns which were ready to rip them up.” 


A ToucHINnG INCIDENT 


Sverdrup and Fosheim were hunting on snow-shoes (skis) 
in the far northwest of Ellesmere Land, when a small herd— 
all cows—were suddenly startled out of a hollow in the plain. 
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“As they started to run away I noticed that one of them 
had a newly born calf. The herd went up a steep snowdrift, 
eight or ten feet in height, and the calf made a brave attempt to 
follow, but when it had almost reached the top, lost its foot- 
ing and rolled down to the bottom again. It fell so badly 
and helplessly that I thought it was killed, but to my surprise 
it rose to its feet and began to scramble up once more. 

“Tts second attempt to scale the drift was no more success- 
ful than the first, and again it came rolling down. It cried 
piteously, just like a baby when it is very unhappy. I felt so 
sorry for it that I was just starting to help it up the drift 
when suddenly it occurred to me that the old cow might misin- 
terpret my motives, and what then? I might risk a battle with 
her, and it would be a pity perhaps to have to shoot her in 
self-defense. J decided to remain where I was, and await the 
turn of events. 

“At last the mother heard the cries of distress, and came 
tearing down the hillside, the snow flying behind her. Heaven 
help the person who had meddled with her calf then! She 
would have made it hot for him. It was both amusing and 
touching to see the two together. The mother caressed the 
calf as if to comfort it, sniffed it all over to see if it was still 
whole, gave it a push now and again, and then started gently 
up the drift; but not the way the calf had gone in following 
the herd; she carefully chose an easier and less steep way. 

“When she had got it across the drift she ran a few steps 
forward, not very fast, but too quickly, at any rate, for the 
calf to follow her. Then she turned back and pushed it from 
behind with her muzzle, so that it went a little faster. Again 
she ran a few yards forward, but still the poor little thing could 
not keep up with her, and she returned to her old pushing 
methods. So they went on all the way up until they reached 
the square. Then she took her place in it, and the calf crept 
under her, and was entirely hidden from sight by her long 
hair.” 


MULES, MOSQUITOES AND 
MENAGERIES IN VENEZUELA 


By ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT 


\ E had heard of a tree called the cow-tree, the sap of 
which is a nourishing milk, and in the valley of the 
Aragua we found one. 

When incisions are made in the trunk of this tree, it yields 
abundance of a glutinous milk, tolerably thick, devoid of all 
acridity, and of an agreeable and balmy smell. It was offered 
to us in the shell of a calabash. We drank considerable quan- 
tities of it in the evening before we went to bed, and very early 
in the morning, without feeling the least injurious effect. The 
glutinous character of this milk alone renders it a little disa- 
greeable. 

The negroes and the free people who work in the planta- 
tions drink it, dipping into it their bread of maize or cassava. 
The overseer of the farm told us that the negroes grow 
sensibly fatter during the season when the palo de vaca fur- 
nishes them with most milk. The juice, exposed to the air, 
presents at its surface membranes of a strongly animalized 
substance, yellowish, stringy, and resembling cheese. 

Amidst the great number of curious phenomena which I 
have observed in the course of my travels, I confess there 
are few that have made so powerful an impression on the as 
the aspect of the cow-tree. For several months of the year 
not a single shower moistens its foliage. Its branches appear 
dead and dried; but when the trunk is pierced there flows 
from it a sweet and nourishing milk. It is at the rising of 
the sun that this vegetable fountain is most abundant. The 
negroes and natives are then seen hastening from all quar- 
ters, furnished with large bowls to receive the milk. Some 
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empty their bowls under the tree itself, others carry the juice 
home to their children. 

The mule adopts another method of allaying his thirst. 
There is a globular and articulated plant, the Melo-cactus, 
which encloses under its prickly skin a watery pulp. After 
carefully striking away the prickles with its forefeet, the mule 
cautiously ventures to apply his lips to imbibe the cooling 
thistle juice. But the draught from this living vegetable 
spring is not always unattended by danger, and these animals 
are often observed to have been lamed by the puncture of the 
cactus thorn. 

« Even if the burning heat of day be succeeded by the cool 
freshness of the night, here always of equal length, the 
wearied ox and horse enjoy no repose. Huge bats attack the 
animals during sleep, and vampire-like suck their blood; or, 
fastening on their backs, raise festering wounds, in which 
mosquitoes, hippobosces, and a host of other stinging insects 
burrow and nestle. 


A Nicut CAMP ON THE BANKS OF THE ORINOCO 


Below the mission of Santa Barbara de Arichuna we 
passed the night as usual in the open air, on a sandy flat, on 
the bank of the Apure, skirted by the impenetrable forest. 
We had some difficulty in finding dry wood to kindle the fires 
with which it is here customary to surround the bivouac, as 
a safeguard against the attacks of the jaguar. The air was 
bland and soft and the moon shone brightly. Several croco- 
diles approached the bank; and | have observed that fire at- 
tracts these creatures as it does our crabs and many other 
aquatic animals. The oars of our boats were fixed upright 
in the ground, to support our hammocks. Deep stillness pre- 
vailed, only broken at intervals by the blowing of the fresh- 
water dolphins, which are peculiar to the river net-work of the 
Orinoco. 

After eleven o’clock such a noise began in the contiguous 
forest, that for the remainder of the night all sleep was im- 
possible. The wild cries of animals rang through the woods. 
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Among the many voices which resounded together, the Indians 
could only recognize those which, after short pauses, were 
heard singly. There was the monotonous, plaintive cry of 
the howling monkeys, the whining, flute-like notes of the 
small sapajous, the grunting murmur of the striped nocturnal 
ape, the fitful roar of the great tiger, the cougar, or maneless 
American lion, the peccary, the sloth, and a host of parrots, 
parraquas, and other pheasant-like birds. Whenever the tigers 
approached the edge of the forest, our dog, who before had 
barked incessantly, came howling to seek protection under the 
hammocks. Sometimes the cry of the tiger resounded from 
the branches of a tree, and was always then accompanied by 
the plaintive, piping tones of the apes, who were endeavoring 
to escape from the unwonted pursuit. _ 

If one asks the Indians why such a continuous noise is 
heard on certain nights, they answer, with a smile, that “the 
animals are rejoicing in the beautiful moonlight, and celebrat- 
ing the return of the full moon.” To me the scene appeared 
rather to be owing to an accidental, long-continued, and gradu- 
ally increasing conflict among the animals. Thus, for instance, 
the jaguar will pursue the peccaries and the tapirs, which, 
densely crowded together, burst through the barrier of tree- 
like shrubs which opposes their flight. Terrified at the con- 
fusion, the monkeys on the tops of the trees join their cries 
with those of the larger animals. This arouses the tribes 
of birds who build their nests in communities, and suddenly 
the whole animal world is in a state of commotion. 

Further experience taught us that it was by no means 
always the festival of moonlight that disturbed the stillness of 
the forest; for we observed that the voices were loudest dur- 
ing violent storms of rain, or when the thunder echoed and 
the lightning flashed through the depths of the wood. The 
good-natured Franciscan monk who accompanied us through 
the cataracts of Apures and Maypures to San Carlos, on the 
Rio Negro, and to the Brazilian frontier, used to say, when 
apprehensive of a storm at night, “May Heaven grant a quiet 
night both to us and to the wild beasts of the forest!” 
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TRAVELING BY CANOE 


The new canoe intended for us was, like all Indian boats, 
a trunk of a tree hollowed out partly by hatchet and partly by 
fire. It was forty feet long and three broad. Three persons 
could not sit in it side by side. These canoes are so cranky, and 
they require, from their instability, a cargo so equally dis- 
tributed, that when you want to rise for an instant you must 
warn the rowers to lean to the opposite side. Without this 
precaution the water would necessarily enter the side pressed 
down. 

The forepart of the boat was filled with Indian rowers, 
furnished with paddles, three feet long, in the form of spoons. 
They were all naked, seated two by two, and they kept time 
in rowing with a surprising uniformity, singing songs of a 
sad and monotonous character. The small cages containing 
our birds and our monkeys—the number of which augmented 
as we advanced—were hung some to the toldo and others to 
the bow of the boat. This was our traveling menagerie. 
Every night, when we established our watch, our collection 
of animals and our instruments occupied the center; around 
these were placed, first, our hammocks, then the hammocks 
of the Indians; and on the outside were the fires, which are 
thought indispensable against the attacks of the jaguar. About 
sunrise the monkeys in our cages answered the cries of the 
monkeys of the forest. 

In a canoe not three feet wide, and so encumbered, there 
remained no other place for the dried plants, trunks, sextant, 
a dipping needle, and the meteorological instruments, than the’ 
space below the lattice-work of branches, on which we were 
compelled to remain stretched the greater part of the day. 
If we wished to take the least object out of a trunk, or to use 
an instrument, it was necessary to row ashore and land. To 
these inconveniences were joined the torment of the mosquitoes 
which swarmed under the toldo, and the heat radiated from 
the leaves of the palm-trees, the upper surface of which was 
continually exposed to the solar rays. 
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We attempted every instant, but always without success, 
to amend our situation. While one of us hid himself under a 
sheet to ward off the insects, the other insisted on having 
green wood lighted beneath the toldo, in the hope of driving 
away the mosquitoes by the smoke. The painful sensations 
of the eyes, and the increase of heat, already stifling, rendered 
both these contrivances alike impracticable. 

The lower strata of air, from the surface of the ground 
to the height of fifteen or twenty feet, are absolutely filled 
with venomous insects. If in an obscure spot, for instance, 
you direct your eyes toward the opening enlightened by the 
sun, you see clouds of mosquitoes. I doubt whether there be 
a country upon earth where man is exposed to more cruel 
torments in the rainy season. Having passed the fifth de- 
gree of latitude you are somewhat less stung; but on the 
upper Orinoco the stings are more painful, because the heat 
and the absolute want of wind render the air more burning 
and more irritating in its contact with the skin. 

“How comfortable people must be in the moon!” said a 
Salive Indian to Father Gumilla. “She looks so beautiful and 
so clear, that she must be free from mosquitoes.” These 
words, which denote the infancy of a people, are very re- 
markable. The satellite of the earth appears to all savage 
nations the abode of the blessed, the country of abundance. 
The Eskimo who counts among his riches a plank or the 
trunk of a tree, thrown by the currents on a coast destittite 
of vegetation, sees, in the moon, plains covered with forests ; 
the Indian of the forest of Orinoco there beholds open savan- 
nas, where the inhabitants are never stung by mosquitoes. 


DHE CGYP SY se RAL 
By RUDYARD KIPLING 


HE white moth to the closing vine, 
The bee to the op’ning clover, 
And the gypsy blood to the gypsy blood 
Ever the wide world over. 
Ever the wide world over, lass, 
Ever the trail held true— 
Over the world and under the world, 
And back at the last to you! 


Out of the luck of the gorgio camp, 
Out of the grim and the gray, 

Morning waits at the end of the world, 
Gypsy, come away! 

Both to the road again, again! 
Out of a clean sea track, 

Follow the cross of the gypsy trail, 
Over the world and back! 


Follow the Romany patteran 
West to the sinking sun, 
Till the junk sails lift through the Homeless 
drift, 
And the West and the East are one! 
Follow the Romany patteran 
East where the silence broods, 
By a purple wave on an opal beach 
~ In the hush of the Mahim Woods. 
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The wild hawk to the wind-swept sky, 
The deer to the wholesome wold, 

And the heart of a man to the heart of a maid, 
As it was in*the days of old— 

The heart of a man to the heart of a maid, 
Light of my tents, be fleet! , 

Morning waits at the end of the world— 
And the world is all at our feet! 


TABU IN NEW ZEALAND 


HE extraordinary system of tabu, which extends all 

through Polynesia, with local variations, was formerly in 
great force among the Maoris. Briefly, it is a law of pro- 
hibition. In countries where an organized government has 
been established, the tabu is unnecessary, except for purely 
social purposes, as in connection with clubs or social gather- 
ings. But with a primitive people, living only under chiefs, 
the system takes the place of an elaborate code of laws. The 
tabu in Polynesia protects both property and morals, espe- 
cially the former. For example, when a man has carefully 
cultivated a field of sweet potatoes he sends for the priest, 
who lays a tabu on the field, and henceforth no man, woman, 
or child dares venture thereon; a canoe is hauled up on the 
beach and left unguarded, but the owner need have no fear 
lest anyone should steal it, because he has already placed on 
it the tabu mark. A married woman is tabu to all men but 
her husband; sa is a young girl to all except her betrothed. 
Another tabu is connected with death. If a man falls over- 
board from a canoe and is drowned, that canoe henceforth 
may never be used again; it is tabu. So sacred is the head 
of a chief that no one is allowed even to make mention of/ it. 
Europeans have sometimes given great offense by disregard- 
ing this strange superstition. 


Lia eGGEre EAGGCLE GYPSIES:..O: 
(Old Folk Song) 


HERE were three gypsies a-come to my door, 
And downstairs ran this lady, O. 
One sang high and one sang low, 
And the other sang “Bonnie, Bonnie Biskay, O.” 


Then she pulled off her silken gown, 
And put on hose of leather, O. 

With the ragged, ragged rags about her door 
She’s off with the Raggle, Taggle Gypsies, O. 


*Twas late last night when my lord came home, 
Inquiring for his lady, O. 

The servants said on every hand, 
“She’s gone with the Raggle, Taggle Gypsies, O.” 


“Oh, saddle for me my milk-white steed, 
Oh, saddle for me my pony, O, 
That I may ride and seek my bride 
Who’s gone with the Raggle, Taggle Gypsies, O.” 


Oh, he rode high and he rode low, 

He rode through woods and copses, O, 
Until he came to an open field, 

And there he spied his lady, O. 


“What makes you leave your house and lands? 
What makes you leave your money, O? 
What makes you leave your new-wedded lord 
To go with the Raggle, Taggle Gypsies, O?” 
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“What care I for my house and lands? 
What care I for my money, O, 
What care I for my new-wedded lord? 
I’m off with the Raggle, Taggle Gypsies, O.” 


“Last night you slept on a goose-feather bed, 
With the sheet turned down so bravely, O. 
To-night you will sleep in the cold, open field, 
Along with the Raggle, Taggle Gypsies, O.” 


“What care I for your goose-feather bed, 
With the sheet turned down so bravely, O? 

I’or to-night I shall sleep in a cold, open field, 
Along with the Raggle, Taggle Gypsies, O ” 


SAVED BY A FIDDLE: A TRAPPER’S 
TALE 


By BENEDICT REVOIL 


ICHARD was neither more nor less than a fine old good- 

for-nothing darky. The whole district acknowledged 

that his only merit was his skilful scraping ; and this merit was 

highly estimated by all “the gentlemen of color,” and even by 

those whites who lived within a circuit of forty miles. No 

festival ever took place to which Dick the fiddler was not 
invited. 

Dick was a man scrupulous to a fault; and no one had ever 
been kept waiting for him. And yet—one day—poor Dick! 

A negro marriage was to take place on a plantation situated 
about six miles from that where the old fiddler lived. To make 
the feast complete he had been duly invited, and by common 
consent was appointed master of the ceremonies. 

It was winter-time; the cold was excessive, and the snow 
having fallen for three days continuously, covered the ground 
to a depth of several feet. 

_ After a last glance in the bit of looking-glass fastened with 
three nails to the wall of his bedroom, and a low sigh ex- 
pressive of his entire satisfaction with what he saw reflected 
in it, Richard took his fiddie under his arm and started. 

The moon shone brightly above his head. Not a sound was 
audible except the sharp crackling of the snow, as Richard 
planted his heavy feet on the frozen crust. The road which he 
had to traverse was very narrow; it threaded a dense forest 
never opened up by ax or saw. 

The path could only be tracked out by a foot-traveler; no 
road passable for carriages was to be found within a circuit 
of several miles. 
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He doubled his pace as he thought of the angry glances 
which would await him from negroes and negresses impatient 
to begin the dance, and he deeply regretted the time he had 
lost in giving an extra polish to the metai buttons of his coat, 
and smoothing out the splendid points of his shirt-collar. 

While thinking of the reproaches that threatened him, old 
Dick cast his eyes upon the horizon, and the moon shining 
above his head showed him that he was considerably later than 
he had thought. 

His two legs then began to move like the wheels of a loco- 
motive, in such wise as to keep him ever in advance of certain 
black shadows which seemed to track his steps along the 
forest path. 

These shadows were cast by the coyotes, the horrible coy- 
otes, which at intervals gave vent to a yelp of greedy impa- 
tience ; but old Dick took no heed of them. 

Nevertheless, he was soon compelled to devote all his at- 
tention to what was passing in his rear. He had accomplished 
one-half of his journey, and through the openings in the trees 
could already perceive the opening he must traverse to reach 
the place where he was expected. 

The furious cries of the rapacious beasts were now re- 
doubled, and the noise of their feet as the snow crackled be- 
neath them, inspired the unfortunate old man with indescrib- 
able horror. The number of the animals seemed to increase 
with every step he took, until the pack resembled an ant-hill 
seen through the lens of a powerful microscope. 

Wolves, in all regions of the world, look twice before they 
pounce upon a man; they study the ground, and wait for a 
favorable opportunity. 

This characteristic was a fortunate one for old Dick, who 
saw more and more clearly the extent of the danger, and in- 
creased the rapidity of his march in proportion as his pursuers 
became more daring, lightly touching his legs, and frolicsomely 
endeavoring to get ahead of one another. 

Dick was well acquainted with the customs of his enemies, 
and was careful not to run. Any such movement would have 
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_ been the signal for a general assault; but the coyotes seldom 
attack men unless they show signs of fear. 

His only chance of safety was to prolong this dangerous 
escapade as far as the border of the forest. There he hoped 
the coyotes, who do not dare to venture into open ground, 
would quit him, and allow him to finish his journey unmolested. 
He remembered also that in the midst of the clearing stood 
an abandoned hut, and the thought that he might reach this 
refuge partially restored his courage. 

Every moment the audacity of the coyotes increased, and 
the unfortunate negro could not look around him without see- 
ing the brilliant eyes which glittered in every direction. 

One after another the quadrupeds tried their teeth against 
the meager legs of the fiddler, who, having lost his stick, had 
recourse to his violin to keep the enemy at a distance. With 
the first blow the strings produced a jar, thrown back simul- 
taneously by the sound-post of the instrument; and this had 
the immediate effect of making the coyotes spring back several 
paces in grim astonishment at the unexpected music. 

Dick began to thrum his violin with his fingers ; the animals 
instantly gave new signs of surprise, as if a charge of shot had 
riddled their hides. 

This fortunate diversion, several times repeated, carried 
Dick to the edge of the forest; and profiting by a favorable 
opportunity he glided into the open, still working away at his 
violin-strings, and moving in the direction of the deserted 
cabin. 

The coyotes, with tails between their legs, halted a moment, 
and watched their intended victim flying before them; but 
their devouring instinct soon regained the ascendant, and, 
uttering a unanimous howl, they sprang forward in pursuit of 
the unhappy negro. 

If by any chance the brutes had overtaken Dick in their 
mad outburst of rage, he would in vain have had recourse ‘to 
his fiddle. By running he had destroyed the charm, and the 
coyotes would not have halted to listen to him had he played 
like the ancient Orpheus or the modern Paganini. 
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Happily, the old man reached the hut just as the wolves . 
were at his heels.. With a hand rendered doubly vigorous by 
danger, he pushed open the door, sprang inside, shut back the 
door, and secured the latch with a piece of wood which he 
found lying within reach. 

Then he hoisted himself, though not without some danger 
to his apparel, to the summit of the open roof, of which the 
joists alone remained in their places, supported by the wooden 
blocks at the four corners of the walls. 

Old Dick was now comparatively out of danger; but the 
coyotes manifested a fury which every minute increased, and 
threatened to become terrible. Several of them had found 
their way into the hut, and conjointly with those remaining 
outside, sprang at the fiddler’s limbs, which were barely pro- 
tected by nimble movement and manifold kicks from numer- 
ous bites. 

In spite of his alarm and anguish, Dick had not forgotten 
his violin, which had saved his life in the middle of the forest. 
Seizing his bow with a firm hand, he drew from the instru- 
ment a strident discord which rose above the deafening howls 
of the coyotes, and silenced them as if by enchantment. And 
the silence for awhile continued, except when interrupted by 
the frantic sounds awakened from the violin by the old negro’s 
agitated fingers. 

This inharmonious medley could not long satisfy the 
famished carnivora, and from their renewed efforts to reach 
their prey, Dick understood that music hath not always charms 
to soothe the savage breast; they rushed more furiously than 
ever against the wall, and began to scale it. 

He thought himself lost, especially when at a couple of feet 
from his tremulous legs he discovered the enormous head of 
a coyote whose great eyes seemed to cast forth fire and flame. 

“Heaven help me!” he cried, “or I am an eaten man,” 

And without even knowing what he did, he let his agitated 
fingers wander over the strings with a nervous unconscious 
movement. He began to play “Yankee Doodle ;” it was the 
swan chanting his requiem in the hour of death. 
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But suddenly tranquillity prevailed around the negro mu- 
sician. Orpheus was not a myth; the animals obeyed the new 
enchantment, and when Dick, recovering from his terror, was 
able to comprehend what passed around him, he perceived that 
his hearers were a hundred times more attentive to the charms 
of music than those who were accustomed to laud his skill as 
an executant. 

This was so true that the moment his bow ceased to move 
the coyotes leaped forward to renew the battle. 

Dick now perceived what was his only chance of safety: 
he must continue playing his violin until human succor arrived, 
and ere long, yielding to the magical influence of his art, he 
forgot the peril of his singular position; he treated his audi- 
ence to a fantasia in which he surpassed himself. 

Never had he played with more taste, more soul, more ex- 
pression. And in the intoxication of his triumph he forgot the 
marriage feast, and the brilliant illumination, the punch, and 
the supper which awaited him at no great distance. 

But, alas; every medal has its reverse in this world. As 
the night crept on, the old negro felt the cold piercing to his 
very bones. In vain he sought to get a moment’s repose; if 
the bow abandoned the strings of the violin, the coyotes dashed 
themselves against the sides of the hut; if, on the contrary, he 
continued to wander through the maze of harmony, they 
seated themselves on their hind-quarters, their bushy tails 
stretched out upon the snow, their ears pricked up, their 
tongues pendant from their open jaws, and they followed, with 
a measured cadence of the head and body, every rhythm which 
flowed from old Dick’s violin. 

While this fantastic scene, illuminated by the silver beams 
of the moon, was being enacted in the open plain, the negroes 
who awaited the arrival of their comrade to begin the bridal 
festivities, grew angrily impatient, though unable to account 
for the unusual delay of one so scrupulously punctual. 

At length, after a long and fruitless discussion of a subject 
which no one could clear up, six set forth from the house on 
an expedition of discovery, and arriving near the cabin on 
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whose roof Dick was so uncomfortably mounted, they dis- 
covered a horde of wolves on harmony intent. The old musi- 
cian maintained without cessation his compulsory concert, his 
eyes fixed upon his mortal enemies. 

Immediately the six negroes uttered a simultaneous cry, 
and the carnivorous audience, startled into a panic of terror, 
thought of nothing but flight. 

In the twinkling of an eye every one had vanished, and the 
musician, frozen and half dead, fell fainting into the arms of 
his saviors. His frizzled hair, which despite his old age, 
was black as jet that evening when he performed his fastidious 
toilet, had, in the space of a couple of hours, turned white as 
the snow which lay in glittering masses all around. 


“RING-ROUND-THE-ROSY” COURTSHIP 


MONG the Khasis of Afghanistan the young folks as- 

semble in certain places, when a ring is formed, the girls 
standing two and two in the center, facing outward, in no 
particular order. They then move slowly round from left to 
right, the whole mass of them in twos, with a sideling step, 
such as soldiers make in “closing” right or left, with eyes fixed 
on the ground. The young bachelors run round the outside of 
the ring, waving fans made of feathers; beyond them comes 
the ring of spectators, old married men and women, with chil- 
dren too young to be married. Rude music is played all the 
time, and the spirit of the proceedings is kept up by frequent 
and deep potations on the part of the male dancers‘and musi- * 
cians. ‘The whole is of an orderly character, and never de- 
generates into an orgy. The demure looks of the girls, some 
pretty enough, and the ardent glances of the youths as they 
pass round and peep slyly at their lovers, make a pretty pic- 
ture. The dress of the girls is silk throughout, and the orna- 
ments are of gold and coral, all but the crown, the feather, and 
the bracelets, which are of silver. 


MEG MERRILIES 
By JOHN KEATS 


(Gee MEG she was a gypsy, 
And liv’d upon the moors: 
Her bed it was the brown heath turf, 
And her house was. out of doors. 


Her apples were sweet blackberries, 
Her currants pods o’ broom; 

Her wine was dew of the wild white rose, 
Her book a churchyard tomb. 


Her brothers were the craggy hills, 
Her sisters larchen trees— 
Alone with her great family 
She liv’d as she did please. 


No breakfast had she many a morn, 
No dinner many a noon, 

And ’stead of supper she would stare 
Full hard against the moon. 


And every morn of woodbine fresh 
She made her garlanding, 

And every night the dark glen yew 
She wove, and she would sing. 


And with her fingers old and brown 
She plaited mats o’ rushes 
And gave them to the cottagers 
She met among the bushes. 
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Old Meg was brave as Margaret Queen 
And tall as Amazon: 


fe, 3 An old red blanket cloak she wore ; : ee 
a A chip hat had she on. a 
a . ve 
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ie God rest her aged bones somewhere— ; 
ay She died full long agone! A 
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THEMMERRY “GUIDE 
By A. E. HOUSMAN 


NCE in the wind of morning 
I ranged the thymy wold; 
The world-wide air was azure 
And all the brooks ran gold. 


There through the dews beside me 
Behold a youth that trod, 

With feathered cap on forehead, 
And poised a golden rod. 


With mien to match the morning 
And gay delightful guise 

And friendly brows and laughter 
He looked me in the eyes. 


Oh whence, I asked, and whither? 
He smiled and would not say, 

And looked at me and beckoned 
And laughed and led the way. 


And with kind looks and laughter 
And naught to say beside 

We two went on together, 
I and my happy guide. 


Across the glittering pastures 
And empty upland still 

And solitude of shepherds 
High in the folded hill, 


By hanging woods and hamlets 
That gaze through orchards down 
On many a windmill turning 
And far-discovered town, 
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With gay regards of promise 
And sure unslackened stride 
And smiles and nothing spoken 

Led on my merry guide. 


By blowing realms of woodland 
With sunstruck vanes afield 

And cloud-led shadows sailing 
About the windy weald, 


By valley-guarded granges 
And silver waters wide, 
Content at heart I followed 

With my delightful guide. 


And like the cloudy shadows 
Across the country blown 

We two fare on for ever, 
But not we two alone. 


With the great gale we journey 

That breathes from gardens thinned, 
Borne in the drift of blossoms 

Whose petals throng the wind; 


Buoyed on the heaven-heard whisper 
Of dancing leaflets whirled 

From all the woods that autumn 
Bereaves in all the world. 


And midst the fluttering legion 
Of all that ever died 

I follow, and before us ’ 
Goes the delightful guide, 


With lips that brim with laughter 
But never once respond, 

And feet that fly on feathers, 
And serpent-circled wand. | 


THE MAN WHO WALKED ACROSS 
Pu EGU sae 


By ERIC WOOD 


HE Stanley Expedition which went in quest of Living- 
stone, and succeeded in locating the heroic doctor, 
brought back information of great discoveries, and this whet- 
ted the geographical appetite of those at home, who resolved 
to follow up these discoveries, and for this purpose fitted out 
another expedition out of the surplus fund of the first relief 
_expedition. The idea was to send the expedition under com- 
mand of Lieutenant Verney Lovett Cameron, who was to re- 
ceive instructions from Livingstone as to the course to be 
adopted. That intention was frustrated—when Cameron was in 
the heart of Africa—by the death of the missionary, and 
Cameron, instead of having the advantage of the counsel of 
Livingstone, had to go unaided. 

More than this, he had none too much of this world’s node 
with him with which to pay tribute to extortionate chiefs, 
neither had he the. most robust of constitutions; indeed, the 
folk at home predicted that he would never withstand the hard- 
ships before him. That he did was due to his indomitable 
spirit—that spirit which urges men on into the unknown that 
they may blaze the trail for civilization. 

Disappointed in the comrades who were to join him, and 
with a load of sorrow weighing him down, Cameron set forth 
alone, except, of course, for his bearers, on whom he could 
not rely from one day to another. The weather was dreadful. 
On Christmas Day there was a terrible storm, which flooded 
the tent and made life unbearable. The Christmas dinner was 
a failure: it was to consist of a tin of fish, another of soup, 
and the traditional plum pudding. The cook upset the soup, 
forgot to boil the pudding, and a stray dog ran off with the 
fish! 
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Still, neither small nor large obstacles could keep Cameron 
from his purpose, and after a trying journey he reached 
Kawélé, the capital of Ujiji, where he obtained Livingstone’s 
papers. Then, before him lay the great Lake Tanganyika, 
which he circumnavigated with good scientific results. While 
he was gone on this journey the natives stole most of his trade 
stores, including the things that he needed to buy the good- 
will of the tribes through whose territories he would have to 
pass. Thirty loads had been left at Kawélé: four only re- 
mained, and Cameron knew that to venture without the goods 
was to run great risks. 

When, at last, by much perseverance and haggling, he did 
manage to hire canoes to take him over the lake, his men, who, 
were terribly afraid of venturing into the unknown country 
beyond the Tanganyika Lake, did everything they could to 
cause delay, even ripping the caulking out of the canoes. Other 
vexatious delays kept Cameron at Ujiji until May 22, and when 
a start was made the men were so drunk that progress across 
the lake was slow. The men refused to pull across during the 
daytime, and would not move until after sunset. In due course 
the two canoes were at Kivira, where both crews deserted— 
one lot taking the boat with them—and Cameron had to en- 
gage fresh men to convey the other one to its owner at Ujiji. 

But at last these little troubles were over, and Cameron 
was able to set his face westward beyond the lake. His hope 
was—he had been buoyed up with this by natives—that on 
arriving at Nyangwé he would be able to obtain boats in which 
he could float down the “unknown waters of the Congo to the 
west coast in two or three months,” and he was highly pleased 
at the prospect. Syde Mezrui, a native whom he had en- 
gaged as guide, was positive on this point, and, incidentally, it 
was only the fact of this man’s presence that enabled Cameron 
to hold his troublesome men together; they were scared at 
penetrating the unknown land unless someone who knew the 
routes was with them. Bombay, the foolish, was a source of 
trial to the explorer, as the following incident will show. 
Cameron, short of carriers, distributed the loads, meaning to 
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equalize the weights; instead, Bombay promptly made up new 
bundles of the turned out things, and when the time came to 
start reported that there were more loads than carriers! 


THe Marcu to NyYANGWE 


It was a trying march to Nyangwé: over hills, across rivers, 
through almost impenetrable grass, always with the prospect 
of losing many men through desertion, always the likelihood 
of trouble with the natives. At one place the expedition met a 
caravan commanded by Muinyi Hassani, an Arab. Cameron 
joined them: there was security in numbers in going through 
the country of Manyuema, which was anything but a paradise 
for travelers, the natives being cannibals. Still, Cameron did 
not find the caravan an unmixed blessing, for the Arabs were 
not at all friendly, and resented the presence of the white man. 

At last, Nyangwé was reached. It was a trading station 
between Arabs from the east coast and Portuguese half-castes 
from the west. It was on the right bank of the River Lualaba. 
Syde Mezrui proved a broken reed; he could not procure the 
canoes necessary for the journey down the river. Boats, in- 
deed, were only purchasable in exchange for goats, slaves, or 
cowries,* and Cameron had none of these things. Slaves he 
refused to deal in, while most of his trade goods had been 
stolen by deserting men. 

He received assistance, however, from an Arab named 
Tipo-tipo, whose camp was on the banks of the Lomami, an 
affluent of the Lualaba to the south. The Lualaba, so he was 
told, flowed into a great lake, named Sankorra, which Cameron 
decided must belong to the Congo system, and he wanted to 
reach it. Tipo-tipo told him that the best way was to march 
overland to Sankorra, and Cameron accepted the Arab’s in- 
vitation to journey with him. 

It was necessary to cross the river first, and Bombay, in- 
stead of getting all the goods over, got drunk, and left 
Cameron on the ‘left bank, a fever-laden swamp, without 


* Cowries are shells which were used as money by the African 
natives. 
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shelter. The result was tever for the explorer, who, however, 
the next morning went on to meet Tipo-tipo, whose party had 
crossed lower down. Fever-stricken, with feet so blistered 
that he had to cut his boots, Cameron made a fearful march 
to Tipo-tipo’s camping place. Kasongo, chief of the district, 
informed him that the way to Sankorra was easy, except 
that permission must first be obtained from the chief man on 
the opposite bank of the Lomami, and that worthy, in reply 
to the application, sent back: 

“No strangers with guns had ever passed through his 
country, and none should without fighting their way.” 

Cameron could have obtained sufficient men to have fought 
a way through, but “I felt,” he said, “that the merit of any 
geographical discovery would be irretrievably marred by shed- 
ding a drop of native blood except in self-defense.” 

There was nothing for it but to find another route, and 
Tipo-tipo informed him that by going S.S.W. to the capital 
of the Uruas he might be able to find Portuguese traders who 
could put him in the way of reaching the lake. The Arab pro- 
vided him with three guides, and on September 12, Cameron 
set out. Day after day the party went on, suffering, of course, 
endless delays through desertions and laziness and obstinacy. 

Once the men refused to follow the route Cameron be- 
lieved was right, and went off in a different direction, Cameron 
let them go, and he himself went forward and sat down to 
smoke his pipe, determined to see what would happen. Pres- 
ently, some men came to him, saying that he really was on the 
wrong road. 

“The only right way is the road I want to travel,” said 
Cameron calmly, ‘and that is this direction.” 

Bombay next pleaded with him, but Cameron was equally 
firm, and when Bombay assured him that the men would run 
away if he did not go in the other direction, Cameron said: 

“Where will they run, you old fool?” 

The natives gave in at last, and they reached a village*on 
the banks of the Lukasi, a branch of the Lomami. Near here 
Cameron was attacked by natives, who, stealing through the 
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jungle, shot arrows at him. One of the missiles caught him on 
the shoulder, but nothing daunted, and not caring how many 
foes might be lurking in the jungle, he made a dash for a man 
he saw. Off like the wind went the native, with Cameron after 
him, only to tumble headlong to the ground. Cameron caught 
him, and gave him as sound a thrashing as ever he had in his 
life, and afterward smashed his bow and arrows. 

Another batch of natives seemed inclined to attack the 
party, but Cameron won them over by gentler means, and he 
was able to proceed in peace to a village called Kamwawi, a 
few days distant from the capital of Urua. 


He Reacues KAMWAWI 


Here things happened. 

When he was about to start from this camping-place, 
Cameron missed his goat—a devoted little beast which had 
followed him like a dog across Africa. It had been stolen by 
the natives, and when Cameron went to find it he ran into a 
hornets’ nest. The whole village seemed alive with warriors; 
all the women and children had run off into hiding, and as 
Cameron had no weapons with him at the moment when the 
natives let fly with their arrows, things looked very serious. 

However, some of his men came rushing up with arms, and 
he disposed them among the huts, taking the precaution of 
making some of them shift the goods out of the camp, which 
natives immediately set fire to. Then, boldly, he went forward 
to meet the foes, shouting out that he was a friend, and did 
not want to fight. The natives’ answer was a cloud of arrows, 
which fortunately did no damage. 


FRIENDS AT KILEMBA 


Then: on again, until Kilemba, an Arab settlement, was 
reached, where Cameron found a friend in Jumah Merikamni, 
an Arab trader, who treated him well and gave him much 
information of the country. Another trader, a Portuguese 


named Alvez, volunteered to conduct Cameron to the coast in 
VI—Ié 
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company with a caravan, and the explorer accepted the offer, 
although Alvez could not be ready to proceed for a month, 
which time Cameron decided to fill up in looking around the 
country. 

Incidentally. he could not have left if he had wanted to, 
for Kasongo, the chief, was away, and his wife, Fumé, as- 
sured the explorer that her husband would be displeased if the 
white man went before his return, and she forbade him to go 
away. As Kasongo wielded much power, it was unwise to 
thwart him, and so Cameron stayed for week after week. All 
the time was not wasted, however, for Cameron learned many 
things about the country from the different traders and slaves. 

When at last Kasongo did return (he was a very young 
chief) he received the explorer kindly enough, but did not 
allow him to. depart as quickly as Cameron would have liked. 
The chief was a most assiduous mendicant, begging everything 
he saw, and it was with difficulty that Cameron managed to 
put him off. Kasongo was mighty proud; he imagined him- 
self the greatest man on earth! Cameron disabused the arro- 
gant fellow of this idea, but he could not prevail upon him to 
provide guides, and, indeed, it was only with the utmost diffi- 
culty that he could get permission to go away at all! 

Two months were wasted in this way, although Cameron 
utilized the time in gathering information. Kasongo, in the 
meantime, was out on occasional plundering expeditions, and 
poor Cameron, fuming with rage, had to kick up his heels and 
await the pleasure of the mountebank chief ! 

And, as if to make matters worse, his camp was burned 
out, and it was only by the merest luck that his books, etc., 
were saved, mostly through the exertions of Jumah Merikani; 
while it cost him a good deal to recompense the natives whose 
huts were involved in the conflagration, caused by the careless- 
ness of one of his men. 


Tue CarAvAN STARTS 


But at last the time arrived whén Cameron could start. It 
was June 10. A rare gem of an expedition that was! Alvez 
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had the toughest lot of customers in his caravan it was possible 
to get together—armed natives, who were horribly cruel, and 
bent on plunder wherever it was to be had; slaves chained 
together and carrying the loads, for Alvez was a dealer in 
human goods as well as ivory and so on. So dreadful a name 
had Alvez got that the inhabitants of the villages on the route 
fled before his approach, carrying off everything they could 
to save it from the marauders. Cameron remonstrated, but 
what was the good? He was entirely in the hands of the 
trader, and he knew it. His efforts, therefore, were mostly 
confined to restraining his own men from joining the murder- 
ous crew in their forays. 

The story of the next month was one of hard traveling 
through swamps, jungle, across rivers and over hills; it was 
also a story of the usual delays caused by Alvez, who knew 
that the longer he took on the journey the more money he 
would make out of Cameron; he would not be hustled when 
it was possible, on any pretence, to dally. 

One day the caravan was joined by Comibra, a trader and 
an “unmitigated ruffian,’ as Cameron called him. He turned 
up at the camp with no fewer than fifty-two women slaves, 
roped together in lots! He had raided numerous villages to 
get these, and in the doing had probably ruined hundreds of 
homes. 

Accompanied by these additions, the caravan moved for- 
ward, and after a trying march, during which Cameron often 
had a fracas with Alvez, arrived in the country of Ulunda on 
July 27. Ulunda was, for the most part, primeval forest, and 
there was plenty of big game to be had. Here, at one place, 
Alvez insisted on going in a different direction from that 
agreed upon, and although Cameron tried to make him go 
the right way, even going on alone for some distance, in the 
end it was necessary to return and follow the ruffianly Alvez 
whither he led, which meant more delay. 

The new direction meant going S.S.E. instead of W.S. W., 
toward Bihé, the intended destination, and had Cameron’s 
followers been bold enough, he would have thrown off Alvez 
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altogether and ventured without him, but the explorer’s men 
were not the pluckiest. 


PLoTs 


The continual delays were getting very serious, for Came- 
ron’s store of trade goods was sinking very low, and without 
these it was impossible to obtain food, which was also getting 
very short, and to make matters worse, Comibra the Rogue 
plotted to rob him of the last valuables he had. The con- 
spirators had the sauce to go to Cameron and demand com- 
pensation for being done out of the beads they had paid one 
of his own men, who had misinformed them of the amount 
to be had, and also for the fish they could have bought with 
the stolen goods! 

To save the man who had been bribed into the conspiracy, 
Cameron had to pay up! And, having nothing himself to pay 
with, he had to borrow from Alvez! 

And, hardest blow of all, later on, owing to trouble with a 
native chief, Cameron, to make peace, had to present him with 
everything but a small stock of flour for his private use, suffi- 
cient to last about three days, while his men were in pretty 
mutch the same situation. Fortunately, the next day a caravan 
from Bihé came along on a beeswax-buying expedition, and 
Cameron prevailed upon Alvez to lend him something with 
which to purchase cloth, valuable to obtain food with. 

So Cameron journeyed: always at loggerheads with Alvez, 
always hungry, always delayed, and now, when nearing Bihé, 
hearing that the road to the coast was frightfully dangerous 
owing to the unrest among the natives. A pretty prospect! 
Fortunately, the reports proved unfounded, although there 
were sufficient dangers to encoutiter. 


Is He INSANE? 


An interesting thing happened one day, which shows how 
the people of the country regarded this lone Englishman and 
his venture. Cameron met a caravan, in charge of a slave who 
spoke Portuguese, and the latter asked him what he was in 
Africa for. 
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“Are you trading in ivory?” he said. 

“No,” Cameron answered. 

“In slaves?” 

‘“Na?? 

“In wax?” 

“No.” 

“India-rubber ?” 

“No,” said Cameron again. 

“Then what the devil do you do?” exclaimed the slave in 
astonishment. 

“T’m out collecting information about the country,” was the 
solemn reply, “and the native looked at me,” said Cameron, “as 
if fully convinced that I was a lunatic, and then went on his 
way in amazement.” 


CAMERON REACHES BIHE 


When they were within a few marches of Bihé Alvez sent 
some of his people forward to bring back cloth to pay for the 
ferry across the Kawnza River, and Cameron dispatched the 
carriers with letters and maps, hoping that they might reach 
the coast before him. 

The Kawnza was reached on September 30, and Alvez’s 
men came back with the required cloth, and on October 3 they 
were at Alvez’s settlement at Bihé, where Cameron spent a 
week, buying provisions and cloth. 

Eventually, after great trouble in procuring a guide, he 
started for the coast on October 10, paid a visit to the chief 
of Bihé, in whose presence he dared to sit (an act unheard of 
before), dropped in at the settlement of a Portuguese gentle- 
man named Goncalves, who received him charmingly, and in 
whose house, for the first time since leaving the east coast, 
he slept between sheets. 


Tue Last STAGE OF THE JOURNEY 


Then in real earnest he headed for the coast, accompanied 
by some Bailunda natives, who were carrying goods for Alvez, 
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and whose headman was the guide. This last stage of the 
journey was frightful in the extreme: food was scarce, 
Cameron’s clothes were ragged, the rains set in and made going 
hard, natives were unfriendly, the rivers were swollen and 
difficult to cross, the guide deserted and a new one had to be 
procured. 

He visited King Kongo of Bailunda at Kambala, who was 
drunk when he received his white visitor, but whose officials 
took care to get tribute in his name. 

After this, everything seemed favorable for pressing for- 
ward, but it was only “seeming,” for the way was hard: hills 
had to be climbed, and the bearers were dead beat, the rains 
were heavy, and food grew shorter every day. Time was lost 
searching for a man who strayed, and every day’s delay meant 
likely disaster ; another man died, others said they could go no 
farther, and, indeed, nearly all of them seemed to be in a bad 
way—‘swelled legs, stiff necks, aching backs, and empty 
stomachs being the universal cry.” 

Matters had come to a pretty pass. Here he was, within 
fair distance (a hundred and twenty-six miles) of the coast, 
and yet failure stared him in the face. Cameron sat down for 
a smoke and a “think.” “It came to this,” he wrote, “throw 
away tent, leave behind an india-rubber collapsible boat, 
which had proved very useful on occasions, and everything 
but instruments, journals, and books, and then, taking a few 
picked men, make a forced march to the coast, sending thence 
assistance to the main body; and this was no sooner decided 
than acted upon, for no time was to be lost.” 

So, leaving all his men but five, Cameron and the Bailunda 
(who said they could go at any pace) set off. Cameron had 
just the things he stood up in, a spare shirt, a blanket, slippers, 
his instruments, and a few other things, making a load of 
about twenty pounds, and his food consisting of half a fowl, 
a little flour, and the last couple of yards of cloth. 

At a rattling pace the little party set out, but very soon the 
Bailunda gave in, despite their boasting, and progress was 
slower. They camped that first day nearly six thousand feet 
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above the sea level, which indicated the character of the road, 
and next day they went higher still. Later on they descended, 
only to have to climb range after range, crossing many rivers 
as well, and having trouble with some of the many caravans 
from the coast. It was only the indomitable spirit of the man 
that kept him going now, for he was almost exhausted, and 
had wasted away till he was little more than skin and bone. 
At last his perseverance was rewarded, for, pressing on with 
his forced march, he stood on the summit of a ridge of hills 
and saw a “distant line upon the sky.” 


In SIGHT OF THE OCEAN 


It was the sea! The sea he had been striving to reach for 
many weary months. 

“There was little ‘go’ left in me now,” he wrote. “I was 
very nearly broken down, for though my head and legs had 
ceased to ache so acutely, I was suffering excruciating pains 
in my back. 

“At almost every step I feared I should be compelled to 
lie down and wait for some assistance from the coast, but I 
thought of the poor exhausted fellows behind who were trust- 
ing to me to send them aid, and being sustained by the near 
approach of the end of my journey I still managed to keep 
my legs.” 

The rest of that day was spent in “crawling over rocks and 
dragging through pools waist deep, dammed up in hollows 
since the last rains, and now slimy and stagnant,” until the 
men could not go any farther. Two, the only capable ones in 
the whole party, were dispatched to Katombéla to fetch help, 
but next morning a fresh move was made onward, until they 
almost reached the summit of the last range. Then they met 
one of their messengers, returning with food! 

Never was man welcomed so enthusiastically! He brought, 
besides something for supper, a note from a trader at Katom- 
béla, who had sent the provisions, and next morning the re- 
freshed men were up and away early. When they came within 
sight of Katombéla Cameron was met by a Frenchman, who 
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gave him a hearty welcome and installed him in his own 
house. 

But Cameron’s troubles were not at an end even yet: he 
was as ill as he could be with scurvy, and the Frenchman had 
him carried off in the dead of night to Benguela for medical 
assistance. He lay at Benguela for some days, almost at the 
point of death: a little longer on the road and he would have 
died, so they told him. 


THE END OF THE JOURNEY ~ 


Eventually all his men were brought into the place, and 
Cameron, on his recovery, had the satisfaction of knowing 
that the task he had put his hand to was completed. He had 
walked from one side of Africa to the other, through a terra 
imcoguita, filled with dangers, and had gathered an amazing 
amount of information regarding the heart of the great con- 
tinent. Three thousand miles had he walked in two years and 
eight months—a marvelous feat, and one which entitled him 
to a place among the pioneers of civilization. 


WE TWO’ FIND THE SOURCES: OF 
THE NILE 


By SIR SAMUEL BAKER 


Y men appeared in high spirits at the prospect of joining 
so large a party as that of Mahamed, which mustered 
about two hundred men. 

At that time I really placed dependence upon the profes- 
sions of Mahamed and his people. I had promised not only 
to assist them in their ivory expeditions, but to give them 
something very handsome in addition, and the fact of my 
having upward of forty men as escort was also an introduc- 
tion, as they would be an addition to the force, which is a 
great advantage in hostile countries. 

Everything appeared to be in good train, but I little knew 
the duplicity of these Arab scoundrels. At the very moment 
that they were most friendly, they were plotting to deceive me, 
and to prevent me from entering the country. They knew 
that, should I penetrate the interior, the ivory trade of the 
White Nile would be no longer a mystery, and that the atroci- 
ties of the slave trade would be exposed. Accordingly they 
combined to prevent my advance, and to overthrow my ex- 
pedition completely. The whole of the men belonging to 
the various traders were determined that no Englishman 
should penetrate into the country; so they fraternized with 
my escort, and persuaded them that I was a Christian dog, 
that it was a disgrace for a Mohammedan to serve; that they 
would be starved in my service, as | would not allow them 
to steal cattle; that they would have no slaves; and that I 
should lead them—God knew where. 


Tue FarruruLt HELPERS 


Among my people were two blacks: one, Richarn, who had 
been brought up by the Austrian Mission at Khartoum; the 
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other, a boy twelve years old, Saat. As these were the only 
really faithful members of the expedition, it is my duty to 
describe them. 

Richarn was an habitual drunkard, but he had his good 
points ; he was honest, and much attached to both master and 
mistress. He had been with me for some months, and was a 
fair sportsman, and being of an entirely different race from 
the Arabs, he kept himself apart from them, and fraternized 
with the boy Saat. 

Not only was the latter boy trustworthy, but he had an 
extraordinary amount of moral in addition to physical cour- 
age. If any complaints were made, and Saat was called as 
a witness—far from the shyness too often evinced when the 
accuser is brought face to face with the accused—such was 
Saat’s proudest moment; and, no matter who the man might 
be, the boy would challenge him, regardless of all conse- 
quences. We were very fond of this boy; he was thoroughly 
good; and in that land of iniquity, thousands of miles away 
from all except what was evil, there was a comfort in having 
some one innocent and faithful, in whom to trust. 


Tue ATTEMPT AT MUTINY 


One morning I had returned to the tent after having, as 
usual, inspected the transport animals, when I observed Mrs. 
Baker looking extraordinarily pale, and immediately upon my 
arrival she gave orders for the presence of the vakeel (head- 
man). There was something in her manner, so different from 
her usual calm, that I was utterly bewildered when I heard 
her question the vakeel whether the men were willing to 
march. Perfectly ready, was the reply. “Then order them 
to strike the tent, and load the animals; we start this moment.” 

The man appeared confused, but not more so than I. 
Something was evidently on foot, but what I could not con- 
jecture. The vakeel wavered, and to my astonishment I heard 
the accusation made against him, that, “during the night, the 
whole of the escort had mutinously conspired to desert me, 
with my arms and ammunition that were in their hands, and 
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to fire simultaneously at me should I attempt to disarm them.” 
At first this charge was indignantly denied, until the boy Saat 
manfully stepped forward and declared that the conspiracy 
was entered into by the whole of the escort, and that both he 
and Richarn, knowing that mutiny was intended, had listened 
purposely to the conversation during the night; at daybreak 
the boy reported the fact to his mistress. Mutiny, robbery, 
and murder were thus deliberately determined, but I promptly 
dismissed them as mutineers. 

We now took a different road. My wife and I rode about 
a quarter of a mile at the head of the party as an advance- 
guard, to warn the caravan of any difficulty. The very nature 
of the country declared that it must be full of ravines, and 
yet I could not help hoping against hope that we might have 
a clear mile of road without a break. 


THe Nicut Marcu 


The evening had passed and the light faded. What 
had been difficult and tedious during the day, now be- 
came most serious—we could not see the branches of hooked 
thorns that overhung the broken path; I rode in advance, my 
face and arms bleeding with countless scratches, while at each 
rip of a thorn I gave a warning shout—“Thorn!” for those 
behind, and a cry of “Hole!” for any deep rut that lay in the 
path. It was fortunately moonlight, but the jungle was so 
thick that the narrow track was barely perceptible: thus both 
camels and donkeys ran against the trunks of trees, smashing 
the luggage, and breaking all that could be broken; neverthe- 
less, the case was urgent; march we must, at all hazards. 

For a long time we sat gazing at the valley before us in 
which our fate lay hidden, feeling thankful that we had thus 
checkmated the brutal Turks. Not a sound was heard of our 
approaching camels; the delay was most irksome. There were 
many difficult places that we had passed through, and each 
would be a source of serious delay to the animals. 

At length we heard them in the distance. We could dis- 
tinctly hear the men’s voices, and we rejoiced that they were 
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approaching the last remaining obstacle ; that one ravine passed 
through, and all before would be easy. I heard the rattling 
of the stones as they drew nearer; and, looking toward the 
ravine, I saw emerge from the dark foliage of the trees within 
fifty yards of us the hated red flag and crescent, leading the 
Turks’ party! We were out-marched! 


Tur Enemy 


One by one, with scowling looks, the insolent scoundrels 
filed by us within a few feet, without making the customary 
salaam; neither noticing us in any way, except by threaten- 
ing to shoot the latooka, our guide, who had formerly accom- 
‘panied them. At length their leader, Ibrahim, appeared in 
the rear of the party. He was riding on a donkey, being the 
last of the line, behind the flag that closed the march. 

I never saw a more atrocious countenance than that ex- 
hibited in this man. A mixed breed, between a Turk sire and 
an Arab mother, he had the good features and bad qualities 
of either race. The fine, sharp, high-arched nose and large 
nostril; the pointed and projecting chin; rather high cheek- 
bones and prominent brow, overhanging a pair of immense 
black eyes full of expression of all evil. As he approached 
he took no notice of us, but studiously looked straight before 
him with the most determined insolence. 


A Birr or Drptomacy 


The fate of the expedition was, at this critical moment, 
retrieved by Mrs. Baker. She implored me to call him, to 
insist upon a personal explanation, and to offer him some 
present in the event of establishing amicable relations. I 
could not condescend to address the sullen scoundrel. He 
was in the act of passing us, and success depended upon that 
instant. Mrs. Baker herself called him. For the moment 
he made no reply; but, upon my repeating the call in a loud 
key, he turned his donkey toward us and dismounted. I 
ordered him to sit down, as his men were ahead and we were 
alone. 
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The following dialogue passed between us after the usual 
Arab mode of greeting. I said, “Ibrahim, why should we be 
enemies in the midst of this hostile country? We believe in 
the same God; why should we quarrel in this land of heathens, 
who believe in no God? You have your work to perform; I 
have mine. You want ivory; I am a simple traveler; why 
should we clash? If I were offered the whole ivory of the 
country, I would not accept a single tusk, nor interfere with 
you in any way. Transact your business, and don’t interfere. 
with me; the country is wide enough for us both. I have a 
task before me, to reach a great lake—the head of the Nile. 
Reach it I will. No power shall drive me back. If you are 
hostile, I will imprison you in Khartoum; if you assist me, 
I will reward you far beyond any reward you have ever re- 
ceived. Should I be killed in this country, you will be sus- 
pected; you know the result; the Government would hang 
you on the bare suspicion. On the contrary, if you are 
friendly, I will use my influence in any country that I dis- 
cover, that you may procure its ivory for the sake of your 
master. Choose your course frankly, like a man—friend or 
enemy ?” 

Before he had time to reply, Mrs. Baker addressed him 
much in the same strain, telling him that he did not know what 
Englishmen were; that nothing would drive them back; that 
the British Government watched over them wherever they 
might be, and that no outrage could be committed with im- 
punity upon a British subject. 

He seemed confused, and wavered. I immediately prom- 
ised him a new double-barreled gun and some gold, when my 
party should arrive, as an earnest of the future. 

I had won him. He was friendly after this, but the men 
showed an ugly temper. 


Moret Mutiny AND DESERTION 


Pretending not to notice Bellaal, who was now, as I had 
suspected, once more the ringleader, for the third time I 
ordered the men to rise immediately, and to load the camels. 
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Not a man moved, but the fellow Bellaal marched up to me, 
and looking me straight in the face dashed the butt-end of 
his gun in defiance on the ground, and led the mutiny. “Not 
a man shall go with you!—go where you like with Ibrahim, 
but we won’t follow you nor move a step farther. The men 
shall not load the camels; you may employ the ‘niggers’ to 
do it, but not us.” 

I looked at this mutinous rascal for a moment; this was 
the burst of the conspiracy, and the threats and insolence that 
I had been forced to pass over for the sake of the expedition 
all rushed before me. “Lay down your gun!” I thundered, 
“and load the camels!’ “I won’t!” was his reply. “Then 
stop here!” I answered; at the same time lashing out as quick 
as lightning with my right hand upon his jaw. 

He rolled over in a heap, his gun flying some yards from 
his hand; and the late ringleader lay apparently insensible 
among the luggage, while several of his friends ran to him, 
and did the good Samaritan. Following up on the moment 
the advantage I had gained by establishing a panic, I seized 
my rifle and rushed into the midst of the wavering men, catch- 
ing first one by the throat, and then another, and dragging 
them to the camels, which I insisted upon their immediately 
loadmg. All except three, who attended to the ruined ring- 
leader, mechanically obeyed. Richarn and Saat both shouted 
to them to “hurry’”’; and the vakeel (native agent) arriving 
at this moment and seeing how matters stood, himself assisted, 
and urged the men to obey. 

The first deserters met defeat in their slave raid. Mistak- 
ing their route, they came to a precipice from which there 
was no retreat. The screaming and yelling savages closed 
around them. Fighting was useless; the natives, under cover 
of the numerous detached rocks, offered no mark for an aim; 
while the crowd of armed savages thrust them forward with 
wild yells to the very verge of the great precipice about five 
hundred feet below. Down they fell! hurled to utter destruction 
by the mass of Latookas pressing onward. A few fought to 
the last; but one and all were at length forced, by sheer pres- 
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sure, over the edge of the cliff, and met a just reward for their 
atrocities. 

My men were almost green with awe when I asked them, 
solemnly, “Where are those men who deserted from me?” 
Without answering a word they brought two of my guns and 
laid them at my feet. They were covered with clotted blood 
mixed with sand, which had hardened like cement over the 
locks and various portions of the barrels. My guns were all 
marked. As I looked at the numbers upon the stocks, I re-- 
peated aloud the names of the owners. “Are they all dead?” 
I asked. “None of the bodies can be recovered,” faltered my 
vakeel. “The two guns were brought from the spot by some 
natives who escaped, and who saw the men fall. They are all 
killed.” “The hand of God is heavy,” I replied. 

From that moment I observed an extraordinary change in 
the manner of both my people and those of Ibrahim, all of 
whom now paid us the greatest respect. 


CROSSING THE RIVER 


Our course lay across a stream in the center of a marsh, 
and although deep, it was so covered with thickly-matted 
water-grass and other aquatic plants, that a natural floating 
bridge was established by a carpet of weeds about two feet 
thick; upon this waving and unsteady surface the men ran 
quickly across, sinking merely to the ankles, although be- 
neath the tough vegetation there was deep water. It was 
equally impossible to ride or to be carried over this treach- 
erous surface; thus I led the way, and begged Mrs. Baker 
to follow me on foot as quickly as possible, precisely in my 
track. 

The river was about eight yards wide, and IJ had scarcely 
completed a fourth of the distance and looked back to. see if 
my wife followed close to me, when I was horrified to see her 
standing in one spot, and sinking gradually through the weeds, 
while her face was distorted and perfectly purple. Almost 
as soon as I perceived her she fell as though shot dead. 
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THE SUNSTROKE 


In an instant I was by her side, and with the assistance 
of eight or ten of my men, who were fortunately close to me, 
I dragged her like a corpse through the yielding vegetation, 
and up to our waists we scrambled across to the other side, 
just keeping her head above the water; to have carried her 
would have been impossible, as we should all have sunk to- 
‘gether through the weeds. I laid her under a tree, and 
bathed her head and face with water, as for the moment I 
thought she had fainted; but she lay perfectly insensible, as 
though dead, with teeth and hands firmly clenched, and her 
eyes open, but fixed. It was a sunstroke. 

We bore her to a miserable native village, where we could 
not procure anything to eat. She was laid gently upon her 
litter, and we started forward on our course. I was ill and 
broken-hearted, and 1 followed by her side through the long 
day’s march over wild park-lands and streams, with thick 
forests and deep marshy bottoms; over undulating hills, and 
through valleys of tall papyrus rushes, which, as we brushed 
through them on our melancholy way, waved over the litter 
like the black plumes of a hearse. 

We halted at a village, and again the night was passed in 
watching. I was wet, and coated with mud from the swampy 
marsh, and shivered with ague; but the cold within was 
greater than all. No change had taken place; she had never 
moved. I had plenty of fat, and I made four balls of about 
half a pound, each of which would burn for three hours. A 
piece of a broken water-jar formed a lamp, several pieces of 
rag serving for wicks. So in solitude the still calm night 
passed away as I sat by her side and watched. In the drawn 
and distorted features that lay before me I could hardly trace 
the same face that for years had been my comfort through all 
the difficulties and dangers of my path. Was she to die? 
Was so terrible a sacrifice to be the result of my selfish exile! 

Again the night passed away. Once more the march. 
Though weak and ill, and for two nights without a moment’s 
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sleep, I felt to fatigue, but mechanically followed by the side 
of the litter as though in a dteam. The same wild country 
diversified with marsh and forest. Again we halted. The 
night came, and I sat by her side in a miserable hut, with the 
feeble lainp flickering while she lay as in death. She had 
never moved a muscle since she fell. My people slept. I 
was alone, and no sound broke the stillness of the night. The 
eats ached at the utter silence, till the sudden wild cry of an 
hyetia made me shudder as the horrible thought rushed through 
my brain that, should she be buried in this lonely spot, the 
hyena would disturb her rest. 

The morning was not far distant; it was past four o’clock. 
I had passed the night in replacing wet cloths upon her head 
and moistening her lips, as she lay apparently lifeless on her 
litter. I could do nothing more; in solitude and abject misery 
in that dark hour, in a country of savage heathens, thousands 
of miles away from a Christian land, I beseeched an aid above 
all human, trusting alone to Him. 

The morning broke; my lamp had just burned out, and, 
cramped with the night’s watching, I rose from my low seat, 
and, seeing that she lay in the same unaltered state, I went 
to the door of the hut to breathe one gasp of the fresh morn- 
ing air. I was watching the first red streak that heralded the 
rising sun, when I was startled by the words “Thank God!” 
faintly uttered behind me. Suddenly she had awakened from 
her torpor, and with a heart overflowing I went to her bed- 
side. Her eyes were full of madness! She spoke; but the 
brain was gone! 


SEVEN AWFUL Days 


I will not inflict a description of the terrible trial of seven 
days of brain fever, with its attendant horrors. The rain 
poured in torrents, and day after day we were forced to 
travel, for want of provisions, not being able to remain in 
one position. Evety now and then we shot a few guinea-fowl, 
but rarely ; there was no game, although the country was most 


favorable. In the forests we procured wild honey; but the 
VI—I7 | 
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deserted villages contained no supplies. For seven nights I 
had not slept, and although as weak as a reed, I had marched 
by the side of her litter. — 

Nature could resist no longer. We reached a village one 
evening; she had been in violent convulsions successively ; it 
was all but over. I laid her down on her litter within a hut; 
covered her with a Scotch plaid; and I fell upon my mat 
insensible, worn out with sorrow and fatigue. My men put 
a new handle to the pickaxe that evening, and sought for a 
dry spot to dig her grave! 


Tue MorNING 


The sun had risen when I woke. I had slept, and, horrified 
as the idea flashed upon me that she must be dead, and that 
I had not been with her, I started up. She lay upon her bed, 
pale as marble, and with that calm serenity that the features 
assume when the cares of life no longer act upon the mind, 
and the body rests in death. The dreadful thought bowed me 
down ; but as I gazed upon her in fear, her chest gently heaved, 
not with the convulsive throbs of fever, but naturally. She 
was asleep; and when at a sudden noise she opened her eyes, 
they were calm and clear. She was saved! When not a ray 
of hope remained, God alone knows what helped us. 

For several days past our guides had told us that we were 
very near to the lake, and we were now assured that we should 
reach it on the morrow. I could not believe it possible that 
we were so near the object of our search. The guide Rabonga 
now appeared, and declared that if we started early on the fol- 
lowing morning we should be able to wash in the lake by noon! 

That night I hardly slept. For years I had striven to reach 
the “sources of the Nile.” In my nightly dreams during that 
arduous voyage I had always failed, but after so much hard 
work and perseverance the cup was at my very lips, and I was 
to drink at the mysterious fountain before another sun should 
set—at that great reservoir of Nature that ever since creation 
had baffled all discovery. 

I had hoped, and prayed, and striven throuch all kinds of 
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difficulties, in sickness, starvation, and fatigue, to reach that 
hidden source; and when it had appeared impossible, we had 
both determined to die upon the road rather than return de- 
feated. Was it possible that it was so near, and that to-mor- 
row we could say, The work is accomplished ? 

The sun had not risen when I was spurring my ox after 
the guide, who, having been promised a double handful of 
beads on arrival at the lake, had caught the enthusiasm of the 
moment. The day broke beautifully clear, and having crossed 
a deep valley between the hills, we toiled up the opposite slope. 
I hurried to the summit. The glory of our prize burst sud- 
denly upon me! There, like a sea of quicksilver, lay far be- 
neath the grand expanse of water—a boundless sea horizon 
on the south and south-west, glittering in the noonday sun; 
and on the west at fifty or sixty miles’ distance blue moun- 
tains rose from the bosom of the lake to a height of about 
7,000 feet above its level. 

It is impossible to describe the triumph of that moment 
—here was the reward for all our labor—for the years of 
tenacity with which we had toiled through Africa. England 
had won the source of the Nile! 


LAYING THE ATLANTIC CABLE 
By CHARLES R. GIBSON 


T is a comparatively easy thing to connect two places on 
land together by means of a wire stretched between - 
poles right across the country, but to attempt to connect two 
places with a vast ocean between is a much more difficult task. 
In the early days of land telegraphy many experimenters 
tried to lay an insulated wire under water, but with varying 
and short-lived success. Three different attempts to connect 
England and Ireland only ended in sinking expensive cables 
that were quite unable to withstand the strong tidal currents, 
etc. A fourth attempt with a much heavier cable fortunately 
proved successful. 

It was soon boldly proposed that an attempt should be made 
to span the great Atlantic Ocean, and thus connect Europe 
with America. This was indeed a bold suggestion, for the 
laying of all previous cables was mere child’s play when com- 
pared with the spanning of a great open ocean, measuring at 
places nearly three miles in depth. It is somewhat surprising 
that there was not much difficulty in raising a capital of $1,750,- 
000 toward the laying of an Atlantic cable, which must needs 
have been pretty much of an experiment. 


THe Task 


It is difficult even to conceive the magnitude of the task 
of manufacturing a cable over 2,500 miles in length, but some 
idea of the stupendous work may be obtained by a mere 
statement of the fact that this cable, which was made of sev- 
eral strands of copper wire for the conductor with a substan- 
tial insulation of gutta-percha and an outer protection of iron 
wires making, ds it were, an iron rope with an insulated copper 
core, required a total length of wire more than sufficient to 
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stretch from the earth to the moon. However, the manufac- 
ttite and also the stowing away of the cable into the holds of 
otte British and one American man-of-wat were easy tasks as 
cotipated with the difficulties in laying the cable safely on 
thé bed of the great ocean. 


A Lone CuHapter or ACCIDENTS 


Having left one end of the cable on the Irish coast the 
great American warship steamed slowly away, but before a 
paltry five miles of the cable had been paid overboard the 
cable caught in some of the paying-out apparatus and parted. 
The lost end was with difficulty found by tracing the cable 
from the shore end. After splicing this to the rest of the 
cable all went well for a few days, but once more the cable 
snapped, leaving some 380 miles at the bottom of the ocean, 
the broken end going to a depth of 2,000 fathoms. The ships 
had to return home arid abandon the lost cable, but ultimately 
recovered fifty miles of the shore end. 

In the following year (1858) the great ships steamed off 
once more with some 3,000 iniles of precious cable, and with 
improved machinery for paying otit. . Previous to starting on 
this second voyage the steamers had made extensive experi- 
ments in laying some defective cable in the Bay of Biscay, in 
order to test the new machinery and give practice to those re-. 
sponsible for its control. On this occasion it was decided that 
both steamers should begin at the middle of the ocean, and 
after splicing the two cables together pay out in the directions 
of the two shores. 

Before reaching mid-ocean the British war vessel was 
almost lost in a storm, owing to the great déad weight she 
carried. Having met and spliced the cables, the two ships 
had not gone many miles paying out the cable when it broke, 
and another start had to be made. 

During the laying of the cable electrical communication 
was kept up between the ships through the whole length of 
the cable, and after some forty miles had been paid out in this 
second attempt the electrician (Lord Kelvin) reported to those 
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on deck that another break had occurred, apparently at some 
distance from the steamer. Another meeting in mid-ocean, 
another splicing of the remaining cables, and the two vessels 
again made off for the distant shores, but after each steamer 
had laid over one hundred miles of cable yet another break 
occurred. 

At the last mid-ocean meeting it had been arranged that if 
a further break occurred before a hundred miles of cable had 
been paid out from the start the ships should once more meet, 
but if the cable snapped after they had passed one hundred 
miles they should each make for Queenstown. Those on board 
the British man-of-war decided to return to mid-ocean, as 
the break occurred only a few miles beyond the limit, but 
after hanging about the meeting-place for some days they 
found that the other vessel had evidently kept to the exact 
instructions, so that there was nothing for it but to return 
home tco. 

This was very disheartening, but it is most fortunate that, 
though the chairman of the Cable Company urged the aban- 
donment of the whole scheme and the selling of what cable 
was left, it was ultimately decided that another attempt should 
yet be made; and the vessels set off for the agreed dot upon 
their respective charts. 


SUCCESS AND FAILURE 


On this occasion, after many narrow escapes and much 
anxiety, the two ends of the cable were safely brought to the 
respective shores from the splice in mid-ocean, amid much re- 
joicing on both sides of the Atlantic, in the August of 1858. 

After congratulatory messages had been despatched and 
reciprocated, the first piece of public news sent over the cable 
was information from New York of a collision between two 
of the Cunard mail steamers, compelling the outgoing vessel 
to put back to port. The message informed the friends in 
Europe that no lives were lost, and so spared them the 
anxiety that would otherwise have been caused by the non- 
arrival of the great steamer at her appointed time. 
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Among the early messages was one from the British Gov- 
ernment to the generals of two British regiments stationed 
in Canada. Orders had been sent by mail that the regiments 
were to return at once to England and proceed to the East 
to help in suppressing the Indian Mutiny, but meantime the 
mutiny was quelled, so that there was no need of the assist- 
ance of these troops. The next mail would have been too 
late to cancel the orders, but by means of the new cable in- 
structions were immediately sent, thus saving a sum of some 
fifty or sixty thousand pounds. 

The troubles of the Cable Company were not all over yet, 
for very soon the long submarine conductor began to show 
signs of giving out. The messages became less and less dis- 
tinct until they grew so faint that the signals were confused, 
and ultimately died away altogether. During its short life 
the cable had carried between seven and eight hundred mes- 
sages, but if a cable was only to last a short time it would not 
pay to lay one. 

After much consultation and experimenting, it was de- 
termined that the cause of the failure was the use of too great 
intensity of current. Instead of merely using a battery as had 
been done in testing on board ship, the electricians had greatly 
intensified the current by means of large induction coils. 


SEARCH FOR A Lost CABLE 


It was with difficulty that after a lapse of some years new 
capital was raised to make another attempt in 1865. Past 
experience helped in the manufacture of a better cable, both 
as regards strength and conductivity. It was on this occasion 
that the Great Eastern, the biggest ship that had ever been 
built, which had proved a white elephant for trading purposes, 
having lain idle for the greater part of ten years, was em- 
ployed to carry the whole of the new cable and to commence 
laying it from Britain to America. After several delays, 
owing to faulty parts in the cable, a break occurred which 
proved a serious trouble. Several attempts were made to re- 
cover the broken end, which was discovered and hooked three 
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different times, but it was found impossible to get it raised, 
so that the Great Eastern had to return home with her task 
unaccomplished. 

Nothing daunted, the company raised new funds, not only 
to lay another cable, but to attempt the completion of the lost 
one also. Both of these attempts proved successful in the fol- 
lowing year. 

It would seem almost ridiculous to attempt to find the end 
of a lost cable in the middle of a vast ocean, but as particular 
note of the longitude and latitude of the place had been made 
at the time of the loss, the searchers were able to get some- 
where near the lost treasure. With patience, the cable was 
at last found, but there were many sore disappointments be- 
fore it was brought to the very surface, and even then it 
slipped away like a living sea-monster more than once, until the 
task began to seem quite hopeless. On one occasion there 
was much rejoicing when the end of the precious cable was 
apparently brought on deck, but one can imagine the feelings 
of the patient toilers when it was discovered that they had 
merely hooked a few add miles of faulty cable which had been 
used in some experiments. After many failures, and just 
when about to give up in despair, the cable was at last brought 
on board from some shallower depth; and the sense of relief 
must have been great when the electrical tests proved it to be 
still in a working condition. 

At the shore end those in charge must have almost given 
up all hope, but when in the quietness of a Sunday morning 
the watcher at the receiving instrument saw apparent signs of 
life, how eagerly would he decipher the signals and carefully 
note the message, which read :—‘“Ship to Shore; I have much 
pleasure in speaking to you through the 1865 cable. Just going 
_ to splice.” Those who had secured the lost cable would feel 
justly proud when they succeeded in completing the whole 
length. 

It was now clear that ocean telegraphy had come to stay. 
Many other cables were laid from place to place, and the cable 
companies of to-day do not hesitate to sink two and a half 
million dollars in a single cable across the Atlantic. 
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How Casres Become Fautty 


It will be quite evident, that after a cable is safely laid at 
the bottom of the great deep it may not be in a very stable con- 
dition. If a cable were to be laid across the country from a 
balloon there would probably be many hilly places where the 
cable would not touch the ground, but would stretch from one 
hillside across a valley to another hill; and so it happens in 
similar fashion that there are many rough places at the bottom 
of the ocean where the cable stretches across a valley, and at 
such points it may easily become strained and ultimately 
broken by a rubbing friction caused by ocean currents, etc. 
Then, again, the cable may be slowly destroyed by chemical 
action in certain waters, or serious injury may be caused by 
submarine earthquakes, or, as has sometimes happened, a 
cable has suffered from attacks made upon it by some sea 
monster. On several occasions the teeth of such monsters 
have been found embedded in the cable coverings at places 
where faults occurred, and at least twice has a great whale 
been found entangled with a cable. 


How Fautts Are LocATED 


It would be a very serious matter, when a fault occurs 
and signals become weak or altogether cease, if the repairing 
squad had to make an examination of the whole cable in order 
to locate the fault. Such a task would indeed be a thousand 
times worse than looking for a needle in a haystack, but for- 
tunately for the success and the economy of cable companies, 
it is possible to find out in a very simple way exactly where- 
abouts the fault has occurred. 

Every wire or cable offers a certain amount of resistance 
to the passage of an electric current according to the size and 
quality of the wire, and a particular note is kept of the exact 
amount of resistance a mile length of each cable offers. If a 
cable breaks at any point then the current gets to earth at that 
place, and by passing a current into the cable it can be seen 
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by a galvanometer how much resistance is being offered to the 
current, for the smaller the resistance the more current will 
flow. Having found the total resistance to the current, it is 
easy to calculate the length of cable that offers such resistance, 
and if it be found to be equal to the resistance of 110% miles 
of cable, then it is known that the break has occurred at that 
distance from the shore end, while the chart of the route will 
give the latitude and longitude of the particular place where 
the broken end must be lying. | 

In the Atlantic Ocean alone there are sunk nearly 80,000 
miles of cables, giving constant employment to a very large 
staff of workers, clerks, etc. 

Commencing with a charge of $100 for twenty words, the 
price soon came down fifty per cent., and then to $6.00 for 
ten words, at which figure it stood for a long time. In 1872 
the price stood at $1 per word, but thanks to increased business 
and competition we can now afford to cable very ordinary 
business or private messages at a rate of 25 cents per word, and 
if the rate should drop to 10 cents the public on both sides of 
the Atlantic will no doubt take a correspondingly increased 
advantage. 


DOWN THE GRAND CANON IN A 
ROW BOAT 


By JOHN WESLEY POWELL 


Note.—This stirring story of an adventure into the unknown gathers 
peculiar interest because its author, Major Powell, of the Geological 
Service, was a one-armed man, and was therefore helpless in case 
sudden or unforeseen perils should require agility and strength. He 
pitted his courage against the might of men of perfect physique. 


UGUST 13, 1869.—We are now ready to start on our 
way down the Great Unknown. Our boats, tied to a 
common stake, are chafing each other, as they are tossed by 
the fretful river. They ride high and buoyant, for their loads 
are lighter than we could desire. We have but a month’s 
rations remaining. The flour has been resifted through the 
mosquito net sieve ; the spoiled bacon has been dried, and the 
worst of it boiled; the few pounds of dried apples have been 
spread in the sun and reshrunken to their normal bulk; the 
sugar has all melted and gone on its way down the river; but 
we have a large sack of coffee. The lightening of the boats 
has this advantage; they will ride the waves better, and we 
shall have but little to carry when we make a portage. 

We are three-quarters of a mile in the depths of the earth,, 
and the great river shrinks into insignificance as it dashes its 
angry waves against the walls and cliffs that rise to the world 
above; they dre but puny ripples, and we but pygmies, running 
up and down the sands or lost among the bowlders. 

We have an unknown distance yet to run; an unknown 
river yet to explore. What falls there are, we know not; what 
rocks beset the channel, we know not; what walls rise over the 
river, we know not. Ah, well! we may conjecture many things. 
The men talk as‘ cheerfully as ever; jests are bandied out 
freely this morning, but to me the cheer is somber and the 
jests are ghastly. 
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With some eagerness and some anxiety and some mis- 
giving, we enter the cafion below, and are carried along by 
the swift water thtough walls which rise from its very edge. 
On we go, gliding by hills and ledges, with distant walls in 
view ; sweeping past sharp angles of rock; stopping at a few 
points to examine rapids which we fitid can be run, until we 
have made another five miles, when we land for dinner. 

Then we let down with lines, over a long rapid, and start 
again. Once more the walls close in and we find ourselves 
in a natfow gorge, the water again filliig the channel, and very 
swift. With great caré and constant watchfulness we pro- 
ceed, making about four miles this afternoon, and camp in a 
cave. 

August t4—At daybreak we walk down the bank of the 
river, on a little sandy beach, to take a view of a new feature 
in the canton. Heretofore hard rocks have given us bad river ; 
soft tocks smooth water; and a series of rocks harder than 
atiy we have experienced sets in. The river enters the granite! 

We can see butt a little way into the granite gorge, but it 
looks threatening. 

After breakfast we enter on the waves. At the very in- 
troduction it inspires awe. The cafion is narrower than we 
have ever before seen it; the water is swifter; there are but 
few broken rocks in the channel; but the walls are set on 
either side with pinnacles and crags, and sharp, angular but- 
tresses, bristling with wind- and wave-polished spires, extend 
far out into the river. 

We soon reach a place where a creek comes in from the 
left, and just below the channel is choked with bowlders which 
have washed down this lateral cafion and formed a dam, over 
which there is a fall of thirty or forty feet ; but on the bowlders 
we can get foothold, and we make a portage. 

Three more such dams are found. Over one we make a. 
portage ; at the other two we find chutes through which we can 
run. 

As we proceed, the granite rises higher, until nearly a 
thousand feet of the lower part of the walls are composed of 
this rock. 
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RUNNING THE Raprps 


About eleven o’clock we hear a great roar ahead, and 
approach it very cautiously. The sound grows louder and 
louder as we run, and at last we find ourselves above a long, 
broken fall, with ledges and pinnacles of rock obstructing the 
river. There is a descent of, perhaps, seventy-five or eighty 
feet in a third of a mile, and the rushing waters break into 
great waves on the rocks and lash themselves into a mad, white 
foam. We can land just above, but there is no foothold on 
either side by which we can make a portage. It is nearly a 
thousand feet to the top of the granite, so it will be impossible 
to carry our boats around, though we can climb to the summit 
up a side gulch and passing along a mile or two, can descend 
to the river. This we find on examination; but such a portage 
would be impracticable for us, and we must run the rapid, or 
abandon the river. 

There is no hesitation. We step into our boats, push off, 
and away we go, first on smooth but swift water, then we 
strike a glassy wave-and ride to its top; down again into the 
trough, up again on a higher wave, and down and up on waves 
higher and still higher, until we strike one just as it curls 
back, and a breaker rolls over our little boat. Still, on we 
speed, shooting past projecting rocks, till the little boat is 
caught in a whirlpool and spun around several times. Our 
boat is unmanageable, but she cannot sink, and we drift down 
another hundred’ yards through breakers; how, we scarcely 
know. We find the other boats have turned into an eddy at 
the foot of the fall, and are waiting to catch us as we come, 
for the men have seen that our boat is swamped. They push 
out as we come near, and pull us in against the wall. We bail 
our boat, and on we go again. 


Tue WALLS OF THE CANON 


The walls, now, are more than a mile in height—a vertical 
distance difficult to appreciate. Stand on the south steps of 
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the Treasury Building in Washington, and look down Penn- 
sylvania Avenue to the Capitol Park, and measure this distance 
overhead, and imagine cliffs to extend to that altitude and you 
will understand what I mean. 

Down in these grand, gloomy depths we glide, ever listen- 
ing, for the mad waters keep up their roar; ever watching, 
ever peering ahead, for the narrow cafion is winding and the 
river is closed in so that we can see but a few hundred yards, 
and what there may be below we know not; but we listen for 
falls and watch for rocks, or stop now and then in the bay 
of a recess, to admire the gigantic scenery. 


SLEEPING UNDER DIFFICULTIES 


On a beach we camp for the night. We find a few sticks 
which have lodged in the rocks. It is raining hard and we 
have no shelter, but kindle a fire and have our supper. We sit 
on the rocks all night, wrapped in our ponchos, getting what 
sleep we can. 

August 15—This morning we find we can let down for 
‘three or four hundred yards, and it is managed in this way: 
We pass along the wall by climbing from projecting point to 
point, sometimes near the water’s edge, at other places fifty 
or sixty feet above, and hold the boat with a line, while two 
men remain aboard and prevent her from being dashed against 
‘the rocks, and keep the line from getting caught in the wall. 


Tue Lapors or NAVIGATION 


It is not easy to describe the labor of such navigation. We 
must prevent the waves from dashing the boats against the 
cliffs. Sometimes, where the river is swift we must put a 
bight of rope about a rock, to prevent her being snatched from 
us by a wave; but where the plunge is too great, or the chute 
too swift, we must let her leap, and catch her below, or the 
undertow will drag her under the falling water; and she sinks. 
Where we wish to run her out a little way from shore, through 
a channel between rocks, we first throw in little sticks of drift- 
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wood and watch their course, to see where we must steer, so 
that she will pass the channel in safety. And so we hold, and 
let go, and pull, and lift, and ward, among rocks, around rocks, 
and over rocks. 

And now we go on through this solemn, mysterious way. 
The river is very deep, the cafion very narrow, and still ob- 
structed, so that there is no steady flow of the stream; but 
the waters wheel, and roll, and boil, and we are scarcely able 
to determine where we can go. Now, the boat is carried to the. 
right, perhaps close to the wall; again, she is shot into the 
stream, and perhaps is dragged over to the other side, where, 
caught in a whirlpool, she spins about. We can neither land 
nor run as we please. The boats are entirely unmanageable ; 
no order in their running can be preserved ; now one, now an- 
other, is ahead, each crew laboring for its own preservation. 
In such a place we come to another rapid. Two of the boats 
run it perforce. One succeeds in landing, but there is no foot- 
hold by which to make a portage, and she is pushed out again 
into the stream. The next minute a great reflex wave fills the 
‘open compartment; she is water-logged, and drifts unmanage- 
able. Breaker after breaker roll over her, and one capsizes 
her. The men are thrown out; but they cling to the boat, and 
she drifts down some distance, alongside of us, and we are 
able to catch her. She is soon bailed out, and the men are 
aboard once more; but the oars are lost, so a pair from the 
“Emma Dean” is spared. 

August 21—Just here we run out of the granite! 

Ten miles in less than half a day, and limestone walls be- 
low. Good cheer returns; we forget the storms, and the 
gloom, and cloud-covered cafions, and the black granite, and 
the raging river, and push our boats from shore in great glee. 


SuppLies Grows Less 


August 24.—The cafion is wider to-day. The walls rise 
to a vertical height of nearly 3,000 feet. In many places the 
river runs under a cliff, in great curves, forming amphitheaters, 
half-dome shaped. 
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Though the river is rapid, we meet with no serious ob- 
strtictions, and run twenty miles. It is curious how anxious we 
are to make up our reckoning every time we stop, now that 
our diet is confined to plenty of coffee, very little spoiled flotir, 
and very few dried apples. It has come to be a race for a 
dinner. Still, we make such fine progress, all hands are in 
good cheer, btit not a moment of daylight is lost. . 

August 26.—The cafion walls are steadily becoming higher 
‘as we advance. They are still bold, and nearly vertical tip to 
the terrace. 


A Stoten MEAL 


Since we left the Colorado Chiquito, we have seen no evi- 
dences that the tribe of Indians inhabiting the plateaus on 
either side ever come down to the river; but about eleven 
o’clock to-day we discover an Indian garden, at the foot of the 
wall on the right, just where a little stream, with a narrow 
flood plain, comes down through a side cafion. Along the 
valley, the Indians have planted corn, using the water which 
burst out in springs at the foot of the cliff for irrigation. The 
corn is looking quite well, but is not sufficiently advanced to 
give us roasting ears; but there are some nice green squashes. 
We carry ten or a dozen of these on board our boats, and 
hurriedly leave, not willing to be caught in the robbery, yet 
excusing otrselves by pleading our great want. We run 
down a short distance to where we feel certain no Indians can 
follow ; and what a kettle of squash sauce we make! True, 
we have no salt with which to season it, but it makes a fine 
addition to our unleavened bread and coffee. Never was fruit 
so sweet as those stolen squashes. After dinner we push on 
again, making fine time, finding many rapids, but none so bad 
that we cannot run them with safety, and when we stop, just 
at dusk, and foot up our reckoning, we find that we have run 
thirty-five miles again. 

What a supper we make; unleavened bread, green squash 
satice, and strong coffee. We have been for a few days on 
half-rations, but we have no stint of roast squash. 

A few days like this, and we are out of prison. 
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SuccEss 


August 29—We start very early this morning. The river 
still continues swift, but we have no serious difficulty, and at 
twelve o’clock emerge from the Grand Cafion of the Colorado. 
Three men—Hamblin, Miller, and Crosby—taking the boat, 
went on down the river to Callville, landing a few miles below 
the mouth of the Rio Virgen. 

To-night we camp on the left bank in a mesquit thicket. 

The relief from danger and the joy of success are great. 
When he who has been chained by wounds to a hospital cot, 
until his canvas tent seems like a dungeon cell, until the groans 
of those who lie about, tortured with probe and knife, are piled 
up, a weight of horror on his ears that he cannot throw off, 
cannot forget, and until the stench of festering wounds and 
anesthetic drugs has filled the air with its loathsome burden, 
at last goes into the open field, what a world he sees! How 
beautiful the sky; how bright the sunshine; what “floods of 
delirious music” pour from the throats of birds ; how sweet the 
fragrance of earth and tree and blossom! The first hour of 
convalescent freedom seems rich recompense for all—pain, 
gloom, terror. 

Something like this are the feelings we experience to-night. 
Ever before us has been an unknown danger, heavier than 
immediate peril. Every waking hour passed in the Grand 
Cafion has been one of toil. We have watched with deep 
solicitude the steady disappearance of our scant supply of 
rations, and from time to time have seen the river snatch a 
portion of the little left, while we were a-hungered. And 
danger and toil were endured in those gloomy depths, where 
ofttimes the clouds hid the sky by day, and but a narrow zone 
of stars could be seen at night. Only during the few hours of 
deep sleep, consequent on hard labor, has the roar of the 
waters been hushed. Now the danger is over; now the toil, 
has ceased; now the gloom has disappeared; now the firma- 
ment is bounded only by the horizon; and what a vast expanse 
of constellations can be seen! 

VI—18 
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The river rolls by us in silent majesty; the quiet of the 
camp is sweet; our joy is almost ecstasy. We sit till long after 
midnight, talking of the Grand Cafion, talking of home, but 
chiefly talking of the three men who left us. Are they wander- 
ing in those depths, unable to find a way out? are they search- 
ing over the desert lands above for water? or are they nearing 
the settlements ? 


SOUTH AMERICAN BLOWPIPES 


HE blowpipe is a very characteristic South American im- 

plement, consisting of a bamboo tube from twelve to six- 
teen or more feet in length, through which is blown a small 
dart. The darts consist of splinters of wood, tipped with 
ourali, five or six inches in length. They are carried in a 
quiver, together with the jaw of a small fish (perai) and a 
basket of cotton or other fiber. When game is seen, one of the 
darts is placed between two of the sharp teeth of the perai, 
and twisted sharply round in such a way that a very small 
portion of the point is almost but not quite severed from the 
main part; this is in order that the point may break off in the 
body of the animal, that the dart may again be used. , A little 
of the fiber is then wound round the other end. of the dart— 
that is to say, the dart is “feathered’’—care being taken not to 
destroy the balance. The dart is then inserted in the blowpipe, 
aim is taken, the dart is blown, and the bird almost invariably 
falls. The certainty with which an Indian can take aim with 
these hugely long weapons, even when supported by only one 
hand, is really wonderful. 


EL DORADO 


How the Seekers of Gold have Pioneered for 
Civilization 
By ERIC WOOD 


HE queer thing about the discovery of gold, or, for that 
matter, other precious metals, in many parts of the 
world is that it has been the result of accident. Take the case 
of the gold mines of Sierra Nevada. There it happened that 
one day, in 1848, a sawmill owner named Marshal, desiring to 
get more power for his mill, put his wheel out of gear and 
allowed the water to rush through into the tail-race; and the 
result was that the narrow channel below was widened by the 
force of the waters. Next morning, while he was walking 
along the bank he saw a “clear, transparent stone, very com- 
mon there, glittering on one of the spots laid bare by the 
sudden crumbling of the bank.” He imagined it to be opal, 
and did not trouble to pick it up, but when he came across 
many similar pieces he stooped and picked up one bit—and 
discovered that it had a “thin scale of what appeared to be 
pure gold.” 

Although he gathered several other pieces, and found them 
covered with gold, he wasn’t a bit excited: he surmised that 
they were the relics of some hoard cached by an Indian tribe 
in the dim past! Further examination, however, showed 
him that the soil round about was auriferous; then, without 
losing a moment, he mounted his horse and rode like the wind 
to the house of one of his neighbors, Captain Sutter, who, 
knowing more about such matters than Marshal, soon came to 
the conclusion that the undamming of the mill-stream had 
revealed soil worth looking after. 4 

Without saying a word to anyone, the two men delved 
and raked among the sand near the mill, went farther along the 
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stream and poked about in the ravines; wherever they looked 
there seemed to be gold. 

That fortunate happening at the mill-race led to the great 
gold rush to the Sierra Nevada. Marshal and Sutter had 
hoped to keep the matter quiet, but the workmen on the for- 
mer’s estate noticed the two men searching about and tracked 
them, with the result that very soon every man had given up 
saw-milling and was digging in the sand or washing out pans 
of the alluvial deposit. And when, in May of that year, a man 
strolled into San Francisco with twenty-three ounces of gold, 
things began to move. 


THE STAMPEDE 


There was a stampede from San Francisco; very nearly 
every able-bodied man—and some who weren’t!—packed up 
tools if he had them, bought at tremendous prices if he hadn’t 
—and set off on the trail to the Americanos River, where the 
“find” had been made. They had been forestalled, however, 
these men from the coast town: a party of Mormons had 
crossed the Rockies and, reaching the Americanos, had begun 
working at once. The Sierras became the “Rome” to which 
all roads led: from San Francisco, from the east coast, from 
wherever men lived and heard of the diggings where fortunes 
were to be washed out of the river. 

Some journeyed round the Horn, some trekked it across 
the great continent—a three thousand-mile journey—some 
shipped down the east coast and then cut across the Panama 
Isthmus and so up to San Francisco, then to the diggings, In 
the very earliest days of the rush San Francisco was deserted: 
men left the work they were engaged upon—artisans, profes- 
sional men, shopkeepers. “Gone to the diggings” appeared 
on very nearly every house door, and the few folk who, either 
because they were too lazy or preferred to sleep in a bed, or 
because wise in their generation they stayed behind, reaped 
fortunes without troubling; a man behind a counter could de- 
mand, and get, nearly three thousand dollars a year and his 
board; a fellow in business made money hand over fist by 
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selling necessaries or by dispensing from behind the saloon bar, 
or catering for the questionable pleasures of the gold-seekers. 

The way from San Francisco to the Sierras was filled with 
danger. There were Indians to be encountered, thirst to be 
suffered, long days of fighting against dust-storms, or plodding 
along beneath a broiling sun and in the face of hot winds. 
Too often did it happen that a man who struck the trail alone 
perished on the way; men banded themselves together, as a 
rule, when their impatience would allow them to wait for a 
fair number to gather. There would be mad faces to the 
diggings—men doing their utmost to outwit their fellows; not 
seldom did it happen that the primeval passions of men broke 
out, and some unfortunate seeker of gold would be left be- 
hind, his quest over. 


A New City 


While San Francisco was being denuded of its population, 
or becoming the half-way house to the diggings, on the banks 
of the Americanos a city was rising: a city of canvas to begin 
with, where the refuse of the world foregathered. Not that 
every seeker of gold was a ruffian—thousands of the men were 
fellows from various parts of the world who had set out to 
make fortunes that those they had left behind might live at 
ease and in comfort. But not everyone found what he sought, 
for, while some men garnered fortunes, others less lucky had 
to return ruined in body and mind and pocket, what little 
stores they had possessed having been expended fruitlessly. 
For at the diggings those who came unprepared found that 
traders with an eye to the main chance had brought up tools 
of every kind, which they sold at exorbitant prices, knowing 
that a man must have tools if he would have gold. 

The diggings were no health resort. In summer the heat 
was terrific, in winter the rains torrential. Fever, dysentery, 
ague—these were some of the diseases always ravaging; men 
starved in one tent while in the next lay men dying with for- 
tunes under their heads; while in the gambling halls. that 
sprung up like mushrooms men squandered thousands of 
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pounds worth of gold-dust, gathered by hard work of weeks 
and months. Life was held cheap—cheaper than gold. 


A PERSONAL EXPERIENCE 


“T took a stroll round the tents,” writes a man who was if 
the rush; “a most: ominous silence prevailed; of the busy 
crowds not one man was to be seen at work! all was still in the 
hospital. Sickness universally prevailed, seemingly as infec- 
tious as the plague. In every tent lay sufferers in various 
stages of disease ; out of two hundred at least twenty had died, 
and not more than sixty were able to move; those convalescent 
would be seen gathered together in the stores. Those who 
were too ill to frequent scenes of dissipation excited my com- 
passion; they lay huddled together in tens, moaning and curs- 
ing, many of them dying.” 

And all this for gold! 

But in that way was gold discovered and first gathered 
in the great Sierras; and such were the men who made 
fortunes and lost them; some found fortunes and lost them- 
selves. 


Dates 2 


Sivek ewan 
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PEARY’S SHIP ‘‘ROOSEVELT.” 
AN ICEBERG IN BAFFIN BAY. 


THE DISCOVERY OF THE NORTH POLE 
By ERNEST INGERSOLL 


With additions by the Editors. 


OR over twenty years Peary had been fighting to win 
through to the North Pole: a record of unswerving de- 
iination and unremitting zeal. After a Greenland cruise he 
t, in June, 1891, to the eastern side of M’Cormick Bay, 
where he fixed up winter quarters with five others and Mrs. 
Peary. When the spring came he struck out across the ice- 
Greenland, and after nearly four months of hard travel- 
came to the other side of Greenland, and found before ~ 
the Arctic Sea. Thus he proved that Greenland is an 


_ In 1893 he was once more back on the west coast of Green- 
and, making his headquarters near the Inglefield Gulf, whence, 
: in the spring of the following year, he tried to cross once more 
the ice-cap of Greenland, striking for a more northerly point. 
- But the elements proved unkind, and a plague among his dog 
teams upset all calculations, so that the attempt had to be 
given up. Peary returned to headquarters, and in August sent 
back to the United States all members of the party (including 
his wife and the daughter who had been born amid the wild 
wastes of the north the previous September) except two of 
_ his men, with whom he stayed behind until the spring of 1895 
~—a lonely sojourn in an inhospitable land. Then the three 
explorers essayed the ice-cap again, but failed once more. 


Tuer EXxpeEpITIONs OF 1896-97 anv 1898-1902 


His 1896-97 expedition was no more successful, yet the 
resolute man did not give up. In 1898 he went out again, and, 
after fighting against the big floes, he harbored at Allman 
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Bay, 250 miles below the point where he had hoped to set up 
winter headquarters. "alte 
Leaving the ship, the Windward, behind, Peary determined 
to push as far north as possible to establish a base from which 
to make the dash to the Pole in the spring, and with loaded 
sledges he and two fellow-Americans and a couple of Eskimos, 
drove through storm and snow for weary mile after weary 
mile; glittering ice-mountains barred the way at some places, 
and the men toiled hard in the long winter night cutting a way 
through with axes, shovels and picks, and when these were 
unavailing, blowing a path through with blasting powder. 

_ The fight with wild Nature tool toll of the explorers, It 
was only when Fort Conger was reached that Peary gave up 
for a rest, compelled to do so by the fact that both his feet 
were frostbitten to an alarming extent. The supplies they had 
allowed themselves for the journey out failed, owing to the 
unexpected difficulties of traveling, and at one place they had 
to kill a dog to furnish sorely needed food: no biscuits, no 
beans were left. Six weeks Peary lay in agony at Fort Con- 
ger, and only the devotion and skill of the surgeon, Dr. 
Dedrick, saved him from losing his feet; even then seven of 
his toes were so bad that amputation was found to be neces- 
sary,.an operation which was performed when the little party 
returned to the Windward, after a journey of 250 miles, dur- 
ing which Peary had to be hauled along, lashed to the sledge. 

As soon as he had recovered from the operation, Peary 
was up and out again, and after a good deal of geographical 
work, left headquarters for the dash to the north. By the 
beginning of May he had reached the point touched at by 
Lockwood in 1882, and then found that the way to the Pole 
was barred for that season by the broken icepack and the open 
sea. 

This was the first journey round the northern end of the 
Greenland Archipelago. Peary was content on all but one 
point, and that was that he had not given up hope of attaining 
the Pole. He spent the winter of 1900-1 in Grinnell Land, 
going down in the spring to Cape Sabine to rejoin the Wind- 
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ward, on board which Mrs. Peary and her daughter had been 
living .while the vessel was ice-bound throughout the winter. 

Then, in February, 1902, Peary, with one of his men and a 
few natives, made a dash northward, picked up provisions at 
Fort Conger, intending to push on to the Pole from Cape 
Hecla. Failure again. Nature said “No,” and back to Cape 
Sabine went Peary, after having touched 84° 17’. Still, what 
he had accomplished in getting so far north made him the idol 
of America, so that when, in 1905, he set out in the Roosevelt, 
the first American vessel built for Arctic exploration, hope 
was high that he would succeed in reaching the Pole. 


ANOTHER ATTEMPT 


The Roosevelt wintered at Cape Sheridan, on the north 
coast of Grant Land. During this winter sojourn Peary was 
faced with what seemed likely to bring about the failure of 
the expedition: some mysterious disease seized upon the Eski- 
mo dogs, and eighty of them died before it was discovered 
that they were poisoned by the whale-meat. 

With various adventures and annoying happenings the ex- 
plorers spent the winter, and, when spring arrived, prepared 
to set out for Cape Hecla, the starting-point for the dash. 
Peary divided his party into several sections, each to go about 
fifty miles at a stretch. When the first section reached its 
limit, “the sledges assigned to this section would transfer their 
loads to the other sledges, depositing any surplus in a cache, 
then return, reload, and go out again to the end of the section, 
and continue to repeat this operation. At the end of the second 
section the sledges of this section would return to the northern 
end of the first section, and taking over there the loads brought 
up by the sledges of the first section, again turn northward.” 

Such was Peary’s scheme, and he felt certain of success, 
but after a very stiff journey against gales and obstructed by 
open water, he found himself cut off from his supporting 
parties. He made up his mind to risk the dash northward with 
his own section of eight, and, sacrificing everything that was 
not absolutely necessary, hurried northward, killing for dog- 
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food the animals which could go no farther, and battling all 
the time against storms and snowdrifts and pressure-ridges. 
But there is an end to human endurance, and the time came 
when Peary knew that he was once more beaten by the white 
north; the ice would not allow him to go any farther, yet he 
had reached the then “Farthest North” (87° 6’). 

The way back was beset with as great difficulties as the 
outward journey had been, ice was insecure, food was scarce, 
but eventually Peary reached the Roosevelt, at the end of 
July, and went back to the States a disappointed but not down- 
hearted man; he was going out again; and he did—this time 
to victory. 


Tue Peary EXpepItTion oF 1908 


It was with peculiar confidence that Peary looked forward 
to his next attempt, which he hoped could be made in the 
summer of 1907, but numberless difficulties, most of all lack of 
money, stood in the way. The Peary Arctic Club was rather 
at a standstill, not only on account of the commercial depres- 
sion which just then made every one feel poor in pocket and 
anxious in soul, but Mr. Morris K. Jesup, the president of the 
Club, was ill, and his death in January, 1908, seemed a para- 
lyzing blow to those intent upon the plan. Peary, however, 
made heroic and ceaseless efforts, and finally procured funds 
and assurances sufficient to outfit the Roosevelt and provision 
a party to try for the Pole in 1908. The party included the 
experienced Robert Bartlett as sailing-master, Donald B. Mac- 
Millan, as first assistant, Prof. Ross G. Marvin of Cornell 
University, Dr. J. W. Goodsell, surgeon, George Borup, a 
young scientific assistant, and the chief engineer and several 
of the men who had previously served in his crew. 

The Roosevelt looked rough when she left New York on 
the morning of July 8, 1908, and proceeded to Oyster Bay, 
Long Island, where President Roosevelt was then residing, for 
there had been no money to spare for paint and niceties. The 
President and members of his household boarded her, and 
after a pleased inspection, bade the expedition a hearty fare- 
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well, receiving from its commander the assurance of great 
confidence of success. 

The voyage was interrupted in Baffin Bay by a terrific 
storm which inflicted so much damage that a delay was neces- 
sary at Etah to make repairs. To this point went also a supply 
steamer carrying coal to be stored for use on the return 
journey. Here, too, were gathered a large number of Eskimos 
of the Highlander tribe, which Peary had been nourishing for 
years, with a great number of dogs, and an abundance of food 
prepared in the shape of walrus carcasses. Twenty-two Eski- 
mo men and their families, and 226 sledge-dogs were em- 
barked, and then the Roosevelt proceeded northward, on 
August 18, while her tender came south. 


LIEUTENANT PEARY REACHES THE POLE 


The next word came on September 7, 1909, with startling 
suddenness, in a wireless telegram from Battle Harbor, 
Labrador: 


“Stars and Stripes nailed to the Pole—Pkary.” 


A day later a brief sketch of how the pole was reached 
was published in the New York Times from his hand, and 
soon afterward a more detailed story appeared. 

When in August, 1908, Peary vanished from view in the 
fogs of Kane Basin, he found both ice conditions and weather 
fairly kind until he had reached the northern outlet of Robeson 
Channel, where the ship was much delayed and nearly wrecked. 
She was, however, forced on into the Arctic Ocean and steered 
west to an anchorage at the mouth of Sheridan River, near 
Cape Joseph Henry. It was now September 5, and the ad- 
vanced state of the season compelled great diligence in land- 
ing supplies for the land parties and preparing for the long 
winter. ; . 

As soon as practicable, depots of supplies intended for the 
use of the great polar sledging trip to be made in the spring 
were established all along the coast as far west as Cape Colum- 
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bia. This labor alternated with inland trips which were pro- 
ductive not only of many additional details to the map of Grant 
Land, but also of much game, for reindeer, bears, musk-oxen, 
hares, etc., were numerous even to the coast. 

The moment in early February, 1909, that the returning 
light permitted, the polar seafch was put under way, stucces- 
sive parties driving heavily laden sledges to Cape Columbia. 
This far westerly point of departure from the land was chosen 
in order to allow for the easterly drift of the ice which lay 
between the land and the pole, as has been mentioned. When 
all had gathered at this rendezvous there were 7 white men, 
59 Eskimos, 140 dogs, and 23 sledges. 

All who have visited the Arctic Ocean in this part of the 
world have encountered much the same situation; namely, a 
shore strip about 100 miles wide of ice which is constantly 
breaking up and moving about, ever trending eastward, under 
the drag of currents and winds. Outside of it is always found 
a strip of more or less open water, called “the big lead” or 
lane, beyond which lies a sort of vast island of never-melting 
and comparatively motionless ice, which covers the polar space 
within about lat. 83°. This inner or polar ice-field is fairly 
smooth, while the much disturbed band between it and the 
shore is extremely rough, owing to repeated breaking, crowd- 
ing together, and freezing into those jagged upturned masses 
called hummocks or pressure-ridges. 


PEary’s SUCCESSFUL DasH NorTHWARD 


Late in February a pioneer party was sent ahead to break 
a way through this rough region, and Peary and the caravan 
followed on March 1. The party now numbered 7 white men, 
17 Eskimos, 133 dogs and 19 sledges. The difficulties were 
great, and on the 4th all overtook Bartlett, stopped by a lake 
of open water, which held all on its bank until the 11th, when 
it was crossed. By the 14th the going had become good, but 
there Dr. Goodsell turned back according to program, and 
MacMillan was obliged to return because of frost-bitten feet. 
The temperature was—59° F. Some open leads now troubled 
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WHALING IN BAFFIN BAY. 


Taking the Whalebone (worth $8,000) out of the Mouth of a Greenland Whale, 
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them, but the tenth march carried them to lat. 85° 23’, where 
Borup was turned back. Bartlett here went ahead 20 hours 
before the rest started. As soon as he was overtaken he went 
on and.the main body occupied his camp; thus Peary slept 
while the pioneers marched, and vice versa, yet all parties 
were in touch daily, and a road was broken for the heavy 
sledges. Steady progress was thus made to lat. 86° 38’, 

It was here that Marvin was turned back with his division, 
and went to his death, for he hastened some miles ahead of his 
men, and in crossing a lead alone he was drowned, so that not 
even his body could be recovered by the Eskimos, who con- 
tinued with the sledges to land. 

The party from this point consisted of 9 men, 7 sledges, and 
60 dogs. As they struggled north obstacles and dangers multi- 
plied for a time, and the narrowest escapes from death are 
recorded as the ice broke up around them; moreover, the pres- 
sure of a gale from the north robbed them of hard-earned dis- 
tance by pressing the ice back toward the south. At the 
88th parallel Bartlett was ordered to turn back, as had been 
arranged, Mr. Peary desiring that no other white man than 
himself should actually reach the pole at that time; but Cap- 
tain Bartlett had had the satisfaction of distancing all previous 
records by many miles. 

There now remained Peary, his negro servant Henson, who 
had been his companion in exploration fot years, and four 
Eskimos. The dogs were in good condition, and the party had 
supplies for forty or even fifty days. The gale had ceased, the 
ice was hard, and weather calm and clear. It was now April 1, 
and Peary’s plan was to push the speed to 15 miles a day, or 
better if possible. This terrific program was carried out, for 
no one spared himself, and the going was more favorable than 
could be expected; but it was so bitter cold that even the 
natives complained. After the 89th parallel had been passed, 
however, the air grew decidedly warmer, while the sledding 
improved. On the morning of April 6 the final march was 
rushed forward, and Peary stood at last at the Pole—an un- 
marked, astronomical point in an enormous plain of restless 


ice ! 
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Some thirty hours were spent there in taking all sorts of 
scientific notes, observations, and photographs. Then began a 
headlong race for home, which was attended with remarkably 
good luck, and unprecedented speed, and took Peary’ and the 
five hardy and faithful men who had stood beside him at the 
pole back to the safety of the land and the ship. 

The earliest opportunity to escape from her icy bonds was 
embraced by the Roosevelt, and the end of the summer found 
her and all her company, save Marvin, back in civilized waters. 

Early in October the stout little ship reached New York, 
and with Commander Peary on the bridge, took part in the 
naval parade up the Hudson, which was one of the notable 
features of the great Hudson-Fulton celebration of 1909. Mr. 
Peary was received not only with the acclaim of popular en- 
thusiasm but with unquestioned honors by the scientific world. 


THE DISCOVERY OF THE SOUTH POLE 
By ERIC WOOD 


\ N American placed the Stars and Stripes on the North 
Pole in 1909. It was a Norwegian who succeeded in 
reaching the South Pole in 1911; but the earlier work that 
contributed largely to the final success was done mainly by 
two Englishmen. 

. Following the expedition of Captain Scott in 1901-4 in 
the Discovery, which was imprisoned in the ice for two years, 
while the explorer made a gallant dash for the Pole, only to be 
turned back by the adverse conditions after a fearful journey, 
and Shackleton’s “Farthest South” in 1907-9 (82° 18%4’)— 
a wonderful march across the ice wastes—there came, in 1911 
a race to the Pole between two expeditions. Both were des- 
tined to reach the goal within a few weeks of each other, but 
one was to return triumphant, and the other was to sacrifice 
itself upon the altar of man’s desire for knowledge. 

The Norwegian, Amundsen, won and returned. Captain 
Scott got there and died when within a few miles of succor; 
and while Amundsen had had almost a holiday trip across the 
wastes, Scott had all along been dogged by misfortune. Every 
calculation, based upon the most minute data available, had 
been taken by Scott, but Nature had stepped in and upset 
everything. 

When Amundsen was ready to start on an exploration to 
the North Pole the news came of Peary’s stfccess, and the 
Norwegian changed his mind and went south instead of north. 
He kept his intention secret from the world—not even telling 
his crew until his ship, the Fram, was well on her way. The 
following February, Scott, in the Terra Nova, came across the 
Fram, and gained his first inkling that there was a rival expedi- 
tion in the field. A weaker man than Scott would have started 
before the time he had intended, but the Britisher did not. He 
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did not intend to enter into a race which might have disastrous 
results if he altered his well-laid plans. 


Tue Dasi oF THE NORWEGIAN PARTY 


So Amundsen set off on October 20, 1911, with five men, 
fifty-two dogs, and four sledges, and although the way was not 
without incident—there was an occasional blizzard, there were 
the crevasses to be crossed, and so on—everything went 
smoothly, sa smoothly that the 750 miles were covered at an 
average of thirteen per day during the seven weeks of travel- 
ing. Then, on December 14, the Pole was reached. That day 
had been spent like the others, in pushing on and on, with 
the thought ever present in the minds of the explorers that 
perhaps the Scott expedition had forestalled them; even as 
Scott was when, at the end of his outward journey, he was 
troubled. as to whether the Norwegians had wrested the prize 
from him. 

“Were we first,’ wrote Amundsen, “or eae eh ite 
sounded like a cry of exultation. .The distance was covered, 
the goal reached. Calm, so calm stretched the mighty plateau 
before us, unseen arid untrodden by the foot of man. No 
sign or mark in any direction! It was undeniably a moment - 
of solemnity when all of us, with our hands on the flagstaff, 
planted the colors of our country on the geographical South 
Pole, on King Haakon VII Plateau.” 


The South Pole was discovered. 

And while Scott was laboring toward the goal, the Norwe- 
gians were camping about the spot. After making various 
observations atid cacheing a letter addressed to King Haakon, 
which was to be brought back by whoever next reached the 
Pole, they set off on the return journey, a little tent and the 
flag being left as evidence of their success. 


Scorr’s EXPEDITION 


The expedition which was led by Captain Robert F. Scott 
was probably one of the best equipped ever sent to wrest its 
secrets from the frozen south. It consisted of sixty men, 
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every one chosen because of his efficiency in some particular 
sphere. Many of them were scientists of note, because Scott’s 
idea was not merely to discover the South Pole, but also, on 
the way, and while at the end of the world, to make observa- 
tions which would help to solve many scientific problems. 

The Terra Nova, on which the expedition sailed, left New 
Zealand on November 26, 1910, and early the following Janu- 
ary was at the Great Ice Barrier, a landing being effected un- 
der great difficulty, and a hut erected. It was an elaborate 
affair, this hut that was to be the home of the exiles through 
the long winter night of the south; it was built of wood, and 
was fifty feet long by twenty-five wide, and nine feet to the 
eaves. There were officers’ and men’s quarters; there was a 
dark room, a workship, a galley, and a laboratory. Proper 
heating apparatus was installed, stables were built to the north 
side, and a storeroom to the south. To help beguile the time 
of tedious waiting, a gramophone and a pianola were brought, 
and Mr. Ponting, the photographer, had his lantern, which 
provided many an hour’s entertainment to the explorers. 

It was on November 1 that the southern party set out, 
and the night before Scott wrote: 

“The future is in the lap of the gods; I can think of nothing 
left undone to deserve success.” 

The party consisted of ten men in charge of ten ponies 
drawing sledges, and two men leading the dogs which were to 
take the place of the ponies when the latter were done up. 
The company arrived at Hut Point, the first stopping-place, 
quite safely. From there they pushed on again in three relays, 
the slowest starting first, and the others following at intervals 
which enabled all to arrive at the end of the day’s journey 
at the same time. 

The motor party going on in front were throwing up cairns, 
and on the journey, when he had made One Ton Depot, Scott 
had placed landmarks to guide them. 


* 


DIFFICULTIES 


The first bit of bad luck came on the 4th, when Scott found 
the disabled sledge worked by Captains Evans and Day. A 
VI.—19 
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cylinder had gone wrong, and the motor had had to be aban- 
doned, the men going on with the other sledge, which was to 
push as far beyond One Ton Depot as possible. One Ton 
Depot was reached after a dash across rough surfaces and 
through blizzards; there was trouble with the ponies, who 
had to be protected by big snow walls at camp after a long and 
hard night’s toil. Night was chosen for traveling, because 
they thus escaped the sun, which was sufficient to make them 
sweat as they forced their way over the terrible ground, only 
ten miles of which were covered per night! On November 
21 the motor party commanded by Evans was picked up, after 
waiting six days, unable to go farther. 

The united band now pushed forward again, and on the 
24th the first supporting party, consisting of Day and Hooper, 
was sent back to the base. On the 26th a depot was laid, and 
called Middle Barrier Depot, and on the 28th, when ninety 
miles from the Beardmore Glacier, the second pony was shot 
and the dogs were fed upon it. Food was badly needed, for 
there was only enough food for the dogs for seven marches. 
As Scott relied upon the ponies taking him to the foot of the 
glaciers, the need for food for these plucky animals will be 
understood. 

DELAYED BY BLIZZARDS 


Another depot was laid on December 18, and this lightened 
the load. Even then, however, the going was stiff, for they 
were opposed by furious blizzards, which swept down upon 
them, and made the work difficult. One blizzard, indeed, held 
them up for four days, and during that time food and fuel 
were being consumed without any progress being made. This 
was perhaps the most serious aspect of all, and yet to go on 
would be to court death. 

So long were they delayed that they had to begin on the 
rations that they had hoped would not be wanted until the 
summit of the glacier was reached. At last, however, the 
blizzard died down, and the party were able to set out again. 
Fach day the ponies grew weaker, and on the 9th all these were 
shot at the camp, which they named the Shambles. 
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Now the dogs hauled the sledges, and the cold, weary men 
began the ascent of the Beardmore Glacier, whose summit 
towered thousands of feet above them. Atkinson and Meares 
left for the base on the 11th, and the others plunged forward 
and upward. Always there was the danger of tumbling into 
crevasses or of sinking into soft snow. By the 22nd, when 
another supporting party left, 7,100 feet had been climbed (the 
day before they had been up 8,000 feet, which indicates the 
up-and-down work necessary to make progress). A heavy 
mist now enveloped them, and held them up for several pre- 
cious hours. 

When they started again on the 22nd, eight men only re- 
mained, and they toiled on day after day, never stopping un- 
less compelled, making a depot on December 31, and sending 
back three more men on January 4. Scott, Captain Oates, 
Petty Officer Evans, Dr. Wilson, and Lieutenant Bowers were 
left to make the great dash to the Pole, with about a month’s 
rations, which they considered ample to do the 150 miles that 
separated them from the goal of their ambitions and to en- 
able them to get back to the nearest depot. 


THe FinaL Dasu 


The twelve-foot sledges had been sent back, and the small 
ten-foot sledges were used, because the dogs had now gone, and 
the pulling had to be done by the men themselves. They left 
their skiis behind on the 7th because of the difficult surface, 
but it became much easier, and they went back for the skiis. 
This delayed them some time, which they could ill afford. 

They were now on the summit; here a blizzard held them 
up, and it was the 9th befoer they could set off across the 
great Polar plateau. Stores were once more cached on the 
10th, and the lightening of the loads was helpful, but the 
pulling was so difficult that on the 11th, when seventy-four 
miles from the Pole, Scott asked himself whether they could, 
keep up the struggle for another seven days! “Never had men 
worked so hard at so monotonous a task; winds blew upon 
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them, clouds worried them because they knew not what might 
come in their wake; snow was falling and covering the tracks 
behind them, sufficient to cause them some anxiety, for they 
wanted that track to lead them home again, via their depots, 
upon which safety depended. 

“The weather! Day by day the weather worried them; 
only that could baulk them in their purpose, and never men 
prayed so much for fine days as did these. The 16th found 
them still forcing their way onward, with lightened loads again, 
having left a depot on the previous day consisting of four days’ 
food; and they knew that they were now only two good 
marches from the Pole. Considering they carried with them 
nine days’ rations, while just behind lay another four days, 
they felt that all would be well if the weather would but keep 
clear for them.” 


DISAPPOINTMENT 


Then, on the 16th, something happened. In the distance 
there loomed a tiny black speck, which was out of all keeping 
with the dreary prospect. The explorers speculated amongst 
themselves as to what it could be; and the problem was solved 
when they reached the spot. It was a black flag, tied to a sledge 
bearer. And the meaning of it? 

‘It was the flag set up by Amundsen, who had forestalled 
the British in the race to the Pole! 

“It is a terrible disappointment,” Scott wrote in his diary, 
“and | am very sorry for my, loyal companions. To-morrow 
we must march on to the Pole, and then hasten home with 
the utmost speed we can compass. All the day-dreams must 
go; it will be a wearisome return.” 

Next day, when the Pole was reached, Scott wrote in his 
diary words that spring out: 

“This is an awful place, and terrible enough for us to have 
labored to it without the reward of priority.” 

But Scott was a man who knew how to play the game; 
he had played—and lost—and yet he did not grudge the Nor- 
wegian the victory. 
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THE RETURN JOURNEY 


The “poor slighted Union Jack,” as Scott called it, was 
fixed up, and then the explorers turned back to retrace their 
footsteps over the plateau, then down the great glacier.’ The 
weather daily became more severe, and the men now began 
to show signs of their herculean efforts. Oates and Evans were 
overcome with weariness; Evans had his nose and fingers 
frostbitten, and suffered much agony; and, when descending 
the glacier, he fell among rough ice, which injured his head, 
and gave him concussion of the brain. Dr. Wilson hurt his 
leg and suffered much from snow blindness. 

Time was everything; food depended on reaching the 
depots at the right times. Often the track was not easily 
found and the anxiety of the travelers much increased. 

Evans, who had been the man on whom the party had 
looked for help in any circumstances, became almost helpless. 
On February 17, at the foot of the glacier, after a more than 
usually hard day’s work, he was so far behind when camp was 
pitched that his friends became anxious and went to find him. 
When they found him, “he was on his knees, with clothing 
disarranged, hands uncovered and frostbitten, and a wild look 
in his eyes.” They managed to get him to the tent, where he 
died that night, mourned by Scott, who had found him a use- 
ful, capable, and indefatigable worker. 

Each succeeding day was now much like another to the 
four men left; they pushed onward, picking up their depots 
on the way, and suffering bitterly from the cold and the hard 
work. 

Gives Hts Lire ror His FRIENDS 


On March 16 Captain Oates went out. Frostbite had 
made life irksome for him, and he realized that he was a bur- 
den to the others, who without him could progress much 
quicker. 

“Go on without me,’ he had told them earlier in the day. 
“T’ll keep in my sleeping bag.” But when they prevailed upon 
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him to keep on, he heroically forced himself to struggle for- 
ward till they camped at night. When in the morning he 
awoke, Scott wrote, “It was blowing a blizzard. He said: ‘I’m 
just going outside, and may be some time.’ He went out into 
the. blizzard, and we have not seen him since. . . . We knew 
that poor Oates was walking to his death; but although we 
tried to dissuade him, we knew it was the act of a brave man 
and an English gentleman.” 

He had gone out to die so that, relieved of a burdensome 
and lagging companion, his friends might stand a better 
chance, . 6 ¢iwhite mane . 

The little party of three now struggled on again for One 
Ton Depot. They had hoped to meet the dogs which were 
to fetch them back, but Cherry Garrard had been at One Ton 
Depot for six days, and had been held up with them by a 
blizzard. He had not enough food for the dogs to allow him 
to go south, and the state of the weather was such that if he 
had gone there was a danger that he might miss Scott. 


ALL Give Ur Hope 


The explorers realized that their position was serious, and 
now none of them believed that they would ever get through. 
On March 18, when only twenty-one miles from the depot, 
the wind made them halt. Scott was suffering from indiges- 
tion, his right hand was frostbitten; the party had only a 
half-fill of oil for the stove and a small amount of spirit left. 
When this was used up they would not be able to have any 
more hot drinks. 

Yet, despite their sufferings, after a rest they went on 
again, and on the 21st camped eleven miles from the depot. 
A blizzard was raging round them, there was little food, no 
fuel, and the explorers knew that next day they could not 
continue the journey; the end was at hand, and they were so 
near to succor! 

Several days before this Scott and Bowers had made 
Wilson give them a drug which would enable them to put an 
end to their misery; but they now resolved that they would 
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die natural deaths; it should not be said of them that 
they “shirked.” They remained at this camp, hoping against 
hope that the blizzard would cease or that from the north help 
would come. Every morning until the 29th they prepared to 
start for the depot, where food, and fuel, and warmth, and 
friends were waiting, but the blizzard howled about them, and 
seemed to cry “Nay” when they looked out as if to set forth. 

“We shall stick it out to the end,” wrote Scott on the 29th, 
“but we are getting weaker, of course, and the end cannot be 
far. 

“Tt seems a pity, but I do not think I can write more.” 


THe END OF THE JOURNEY 


When the rescue-party arrived, November 12, 1912—eight 
months too late—this is what they saw in the tent: 

“Captain Scott lay on his back as if asleep, but outside of 
his sleeping-bag. Doctor Wilson and Lieutenant Bowers were 
in their sleeping-bags, and it was apparent that they had been 
carefully wrapped up by Captain Scott, who evidently was the 
last to die. 

“Lieutenant Bowers lay on his side exactly as if he were 
asleep. Doctor Wilson was sitting in a half-reclining position, 
his back against the side of the tent, facing us as we entered. 
On his features were the traces of a faint smile.” . 

In his final “Message to Public,” found with his other notes 
“beside his body in the snow-shrouded tent,” Scott says: 

“Had we lived, I should have had a tale to tell of the hardi- 
hood, endurance, and courage of my companions which would 
have stirred the heart of every Englishman. These rough 
notes and our dead bodies must tell the tale.” 


THE WAVES OF BREFFNEY 
By EVA GORE-BOOTH 


; ‘HE grand road from the mountain goes shining to the 
sea, 


And there is traffic on it and many a horse and cart; 
But the little roads of Coonagh are dearer far to me 
And the little roads of Coonagh go rambling through my 
heart. 


A great storm from the ocean goes shouting o’er the hill, 
And there is glory in it, and terror on the wind; 

But the haunted air of twilight is very strange and still, 
And the little winds of twilight are dearer to my mind. 


The great waves of the Atlantic sweep storming on their way, 
Singing green and silver with the hidden herring shoal; 
But the little waves of Breffney have drenched my heart with 

spray, 
And the little waves of Breffney go stumbling through my 
soul, 
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BOW EY LIVE UN CHINA 
By COLIN CAMPBELL BROWN 


OMES differ as much in China as in other lands. Some 

are palaces, some poor huts, some are caves cut into 

the face of cliffs, some are boats upon rivers, where thou- 

sands of boys and girls learn to handle the oar from their 

earliest childhood. Some are in dusty villages by the road- 

side, others are set between stairs of green rice fields upon 

mountain slopes, or built upon flat plains among giant millet 
and other crops. 

A large number of children are brought up in cities. You 
cannot easily get at their homes because of the streams of 
blue-clad people who throng the streets. Come for a walk 
among the busy shops, so that you may know something of 
the place where Chinese boys and girls spend so much of 
their time. Sedan-chairs, carried by strong men, push through 
the crowd, shaving butchers’ stalls and narrowly’ missing the 
heads of running children. Burden-bearers, with bags of rice 
on their backs, or loaded with vegetables, pigs in open baskets, 
bales of cotton or tobacco, follow one another over the slippery 
pavement. 

Here comes a peddler selling tapes, needles, and bits of 
silk. He is called a “bell shaker,’ because he tinkles a little 
bell to call attention to his wares. That poor man, with 
shaggy hair and half-naked skin, is “a cotton-rags fairy,” or 
beggar. He lives in a “beggars’ camp” not far away. 


TEMPLES AND IDOLS 


Look in at this temple. The heavy scent, reminding you 
of rose-leaves and stale tobacco, which comes through the | 
open doorway, is the smell of incense. Beyond the court, 
inside the door, is a big room where idols, once bright with 
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gilding, now blackened with smoke, sit each upon its throne. 
Those spots of light inside the hall are made of candles burn- 
ing on the altar beneath the gloomy roof. 

Boys and girls do not care to go inside, unless their mcthers 
bring them to bow before the idols. Some of the images have 
ugly faces, blue, black, and fiery red, which children can 
scarcely look at without being afraid. Some are gilt and have 
a strange smile upon their lips. Here is a description of an 
idol in its temple: 


“T dreamed I was an idol, and I sat 

Still as a crystal, smiling as a cat, 

Where silent priests through immemorial hours 
Wove for my head mysterious scarlet flowers. 


There as I waited day by changeless day, 

My people brought their gifts and knelt to pray, 
Arid bl geet mc 5 aes 

Sere Seen ae in unavailing pity sat 

Still as a crystal, smiling as a cat.” 


Let us turn down this narrow lane. Now-we have left 
the shops and the busy street. Look at the rows of smallish 
houses, each. with a bit of plain wall and a bamboo screen 
hanging in front of the door. You hear the sound of children’s 
voices within as you pass. How happy that little boy is, 
running along in bright red trousers, flying his kite. His 
home is near by; when he is older he will go to school, or 
learn a trade in one of the shops not far away. 

Here the streets are narrower. What strange names they 
have! Stone Bird Lane, Grinding Row, Old Woo’s Lane, 
Bean Curd Lane, Family Ma’s Market. 


A Larce House 


Look at this big house. Turn in by the opening at the 
right of the front door. Now we are inside the first court, 
an open space with rooms all round. The room in front of 
us is the largest in the house. A wooden cabinet stands on 
the narrow table against the back wall; it is full of slips of 
wood called “ancestral tablets,” because the Chinese think 
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that the sculs of their ancestors live in them. Each one has 
writing upon it, telling the name of the person whose soul 
is said to be inside. 

To right and left of the chief room are two smaller ones,. 
used as bedrooms. Behind these again is another court, with 
rooms ranged round it like the front one, and behind it 
perhaps another. Some houses have “five descents”; for 
Chinese storeys, which are called “descents,” are put one 
behind the other, instead of being piled upward as are ours. 

You may see a girl seated at a loom, driving the shuttle 
to and fro. How slowly the cloth grows! Every time the 
shuttle files across, the web gains another line. Thread by 
thread it lengthens, just as a child’s life lengthens day by day; 
that is why the Chinese proverb says, “Days and months are 
like a shuttle, light and dark fly like an arrow.” The older 
boys af the household are at school or at work. That woman 
who is washing rice in an earthen pot has a baby slung by 
a checked cotton cloth upon her back. The child rolls its 
bullet head and sucks a fat thumb, while one’dumpy foot sticks 
out below its mother’s arm. The lady in a blue tunic, with 
bright flowers in her hair, is the mistress of the house; see 
how she sways on her tiny bound feet, as she moves across 
the tiled floor! 

If the head of the house is a scholar he wears long robes 
of cotton or silk, blue and gray, one above the other, or in hot 
weather white “grass-cloth,” thin as muslin. He has the top 
of his head shaved and wears his back hair in a long braid or 
queue. On New Year’s Day or at other special times he puts 
on a pointed hat, with a flossy red tassel, top-boots, and a silk 
jacket on which is embroidered a stork or some other bird to 
show his literary rank. An officer in the army would have a 
bear or some other fierce animal embroidered on his jacket 
instead of a bird. 

A Country Home 


In country homes a mill for taking the husk off rice stands 
inside the door, where perhaps you might expect to find a 
hatstand. Sometimes a sleek brown cow moos softly on the 
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other side of the porch. Jars, full of salted vegetables, share 
the front court with the usual pigs, chickens, and dogs. Look 
at that mandarin duck, bobbing her head and throwing for- 
ward her bill, as if trying to bring up a bone which had stuck 
in her throat just as she was in the act of courtesying to you. 
She bows and courtesies all day, until even the fat baby, lying 
on a curbstone at the edge of the court, grows tired of watch- 
ing her antics. 

Children run in and out of the house. One plays with 
a big, green grasshopper, which struggles hopelessly at the 
end of a string. Somewhere outside, a little boy or girl is 
sure to be leading a buffalo by a rope, on the edge of the rice 
fields. Farther away some boys and girls are gathering 
leaves, or cutting fern on the hillside. 


DINNER 


About noon the household gathers for dinner. The men 
go to the kitchen and return with bowls of rice and sweet 
potatoes or vermicelli. In the middle of the table they have 
salted vegetables, bean-curd cake cut into small pieces, dried 
shrimps, and, on feast days, pork hash in soy, all in different 
dishes. Each man has two pieces of bamboo, rather thicker 
than wooden knitting needles, which he holds between the 
thumb and the first three fingers of his right hand. With 
these chopsticks, as they are called, he picks up a bit of meat 
or vegetable and begins to eat it, but before it is swallowed he 
puts his bowl to his lips, and holding it there, pushes some rice 
or potatoes into his mouth. One mouthful follows another, 
and in no time the bowl is empty. Now you know how to 
answer the Chinese riddle: “Two pieces of bamboo drive 
ducks through a narrow door.” The “narrow door” of course 
is a mouth, the “ducks” are bits of pork and fish, the pieces of 
bamboo are chopsticks. 


Tue Story or A LITTLE Boy 


Sometimes the country people do not eat at a table, but 
sit in the shadow of the porch, or on the edge of the stone 
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coping which surrounds the front court. The story is told 
of a poor boy, who used to eat his meals in this way. The 
stone on which he sat had a crack in it. When the boy began 
to study, he used to bring his book and a basin of food, so that 
he might read as he sat on the broken slab eating his dinner. 
By and by he became a great scholar and ruler of the province 
of Szechuan. When he returned to his native place, full of 
riches and honor, he rebuilt the old home and made it beautiful, 
but he kept the broken curbstone unaltered, in front of the 
dining-room. It was left with the crack in it to remind him 
of the time when he was a barefoot boy and used to sit by 
the edge of the court, eating rice or learning his lessons. 

When the men have finished their meal, the women and 
children have theirs. How the fat little boys and girls love 
sweet potatoes! They take them, pink and yellow skinned 
ones, in their chubby fingers and stuff them down their throats, 
dogs and chickens waiting eagerly meanwhile to pick up the 
skins and stringy bits which drop upon the ground. 


ScHoot Days 


The Chinese people think so much of learning that they 
say, “Better to rear a pig than bring up a son who will not 
read!” 

When the time comes for a boy to go to school, a lucky 
day is chosen by a fortune-teller, and young Hopeful, spotless 
in dress, and with head well shaved, is taken to be introduced 
to his teacher. In the neat bundle which he carries as he trots 
along by his father’s side he has “the four gems of the study” 
ready for use, that is to say, a pen which has a brush for a 
nib, a cake of ink, a stone slab for rubbing down the ink 
with water, and a set of books. As soon as the new pupil 
has been taken into the school and introduced in the proper 
way, the teacher asks the spirit of Confucius to help the little 
scholar with his work. Then the master sits down and the 
boy bows his head to the ground, beseeching his master to 
teach him letters. After this a ‘book-name,’ such as Flourish- 
ing Virtue, Literary Rank, Opening Brightness, is chosen 
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and given to the lad; for a Chinese boy gets a new name when 
he goes to school. The room in which the budding scholar will 
sit at a little black table for many a day to come is often dark 
and dingy, with tiny windows and a low tiled roof. 

In the larger cities pupils and teachers are giving up the 
old slowgoing ways. Ina the Government schools the boys 
wear a uniform and look like young soldiers. The classes are 
distinguished by stripes, like those worn on their arms bY 
privates, corporals, sergeants, and so forth. You can tell the 
class a boy belongs to by looking at his arm. When a visitor 
enters the school a bell tinkles and all the boys stand up and 
touch their caps, as soldiers do when saluting an officer. 


KINDERGARTENS 


Kindergartens, where little boys and girls go to learn their 
first lessons, though new to China, are much liked by the 
children and their parents. The little ones love to sing and 
march in time. Their tiny fingers are clever at making hills 
and islands out of sand, or counting colored balls and marbles. 
Their sharp eyes are quick to see picture lessons, which are 
drawn for them upon the blackboard, and their ears attentive 
to the teacher who explains them. Ears, eyes, hands, feet, 
all help the little heads to learn, as reading, writing, geography, 
and arithmetic are changed from lessons into delightful games, 
by the Kindergarten fairy. 

When the closing day comes, crowds gather to see the 
clever babies march and wave their colored flags. Fathers 
and mothers are ever so proud when they hear their own 
little children sing action-songs, and repeat their lessons with- 
out a mistake, and they gladly give money to put up buildings 
and train teachers for the “children’s garden,” for that is 
what Kindergarten means. 

Chinese boys and girls are fond of study, and so they will 
surely make their country famous once more. The romance 
of China is not connected with making love or fighting; it 
gathers round the boy who is faithful at his tasks, who takes 
his degree early and rises to be a great official. When the 
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reward of years of hard work comes, he goes back to the old 
home, bringing comfort and honor to all his friends. This is 
the hope which has helped on many a little scholar and made 
his school life glad. 

GIRLS 


It is hard to begin life as one who is not wanted. Many a 
Chinese girl cannot help knowing that she has come into the 
world bringing disappointment to her father and mother. 

“What is your little one’s name?” said a foreigner to a 
woman, who was walking along with a small child near Amoy. 

“Tt is a girl,’ was the reply, as much as to say: “You 
need not trouble to waste time asking about her.” 

“T know, venerable dame,” said the foreigner, “but what 
is her name?” 

“Not Wanted,” was the strange answer. 

It would be sad indeed to know one was not wanted, but 
it would be harder still to be reminded of it every time one 
was called by one’s own name. How would you like to be 
so treated? “Not Wanted, come and have your hair 
brushed.” “Not Wanted, where are you?’ “Not Wanted, 
come and play with your little brother,” and so forth. 

Sometimes, when the fortune-teller says a little girl will 
bring bad luck to her own family, she is given to another 
household, where she will be brought up to be the wife of 
one of the sons, when he is old enough to marry. This often 
happens, but it is not a good plan and leads to unhappiness. 


DrEss OF A CHINESE GIRL 


The everyday dress of Chinese girls is simple enough. 
When they first begin to walk they are odd little bundles of 
clothes, topped by a little jacket and a cloth cap, which covers 
the head and ears and neck, leaving the face open. When 
they grow older they wear jackets of cotton—blue stamped 
with white flowers is a favorite pattern—loose colored 
trousers and tiny embroidered shoes. They wear earrings, 
silver bangles on their ankles, and sometimes a ring on one 
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finger. When they are engaged to be married, they wear a 
bangle on one arm. Their hair, which has been worn in a 
braid behind, is, when they are old enough to be married, put. 
up in a neat coil at the back of the head, and pretty pins and 
flowers are stuck into it. It is a great day ina girl’s life when 
her hair is done up in this way. 


BINDING THE FEET 


The first great trial which a Chinese girl has to meet is 
when she has her feet bound. Her toes are pulled toward 
the heel, by winding a strip of cotton cloth round them and 
drawing it tight. Tiny girls of six or seven sometimes have 
to bear the pain of having their poor little feet pinched to- 
gether in this way, though eight or nine is the more common 
age to begin. It must be extremely painful to have the bones 
twisted and the flesh crushed, until it decays and dries; but 
when the pain is over, and a girl has “golden lilies,” only two 
or three inches long, she is very proud of them, and people 
praise the child’s mother for all the trouble she has taken to 
make her daughter look so beautiful! So strong is the desire 
to be admired, that often girls beg to have their feet bound, 
in spite of all the pain they will have to bear. 

Foot-binding, being foreign to Manchu customs, was not 
allowed in the Palace under the Manchu dynasty. The fa- 
nous Empress Dowager herself issued an edict to the people 
saying: “Not to bind is better.” And now, in many parts of 
China, fathers and mothers, who do not wish their little girls 
to be crippled, have joined themselves into what is called 
“The Natural Foot Society.” Let us hope that before long 
there will be no more foot-binding in China. 


CuILtp LABOR 


Girls brought up in wealthy homes are seldom seen out of 
doors, but poorer children, at a very early age, have to do 
something to help to earn their living. They gather wood; 
they nurse the baby; they cook and sew; they learn to scrape 
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the soot from the bottom of the family rice pot with a hoe; 
and, in some places, they very early begin to carry loads, 
slung from a pole on their shoulders. Some sit beside their 
mothers and help to make paper money to be offered to idols. 
Some paste rags on a board, one on the top of the other, to 
be afterward made into soles for shoes; or they weave colored 
tape, or twist fiber into rough string. 

In some parts of China they make embroidery, working 
beautiful birds and flowers with their clever fingers. All 
Chinese girls learn to embroider and make up their own shoes 
and the embroidered bands which they wear round their dis- 
torted ankles. Sometimes they feed silk-worms with mulberry 
leaves, and afterward wind the threads off the cocoons which 
the worms have spun. When a little older some girls may be 
seen making silver ornaments for women’s hair-pins, but this 
is work usually done by men and boys; sometimes poor girls, 
while they are quite young, sell cakes and sweets in the streets, 
to help their parents; often they spin cotton and weave it 
into cloth, to make clothes for all the family. 

With the exception of a very few daughters of scholars, 
who were taught to read and write by their fathers, girls used 
never to be troubled with learning. As we have seen already, 
a change has come over China. Every year adds to the num- 
ber of girls’ schools, all over the land. 

When they are tiny little children girls are often engaged 
to be married and go to live in their future husbands’ homes. 
They are married, too, when very young. Sometimes a little 
girl is told only a short time before that she is to be sent away 
in a great red chair and become somebody’s wife in another 
home. Poor little thing, she is often very frightened and 
unwilling to go. 


THE MARRIAGE OF PINK JADE 


The story of Pink Jade will help you to understand about 
girls’ marriages in China. The first hint she had of what was 
going to happen was when an old woman, called the “go- 
between,” came to her father’s house with a silver bracelet 
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and some hair ornaments for her, as a present from her 
future husband’s family. A paper stamped with a dragon 
had already been sent to her parents, giving a description of 
the young man she was to marry, and a paper stamped with 
a phcenix, giving a description of herself, had been sent in 
exchange. 

_ Pink Jade’s father gave her many nice clothes and dresses, 
five pairs of embroidered shoes, three pairs of red wooden 
heels, seven pairs of silver finger rings, bracelets and hair 
ornaments. These gifts were packed in four red boxes and 
a dressing case. Then there was some bedding in a red box, 
five washing tubs, a wardrobe, a table, and two red lanterns. 
On her wedding day Pink Jade was dressed in black trousers 
and petticoat trimmed with embroidery, an embroidered green 
satin jacket, a beautiful headband, the gift of her mother-in- 
law, and many hair ornaments. Before she left her home a 
thick veil of red and gold, about a foot square, was fastened 
to her headband by a few stitches. 

A little before noon the great red chair, in which she had 
been carried by several men, drew near to the bridegroom’s 
house. The burden-bearers now went on in front with the 
red boxes and other things, the little bride following behind 
in her chair, attended by the “go-between,” and four men 
carrying lanterns. 

It was a shy little maiden that entered the new home; 
then came the ceremony of bride and bridegroom together 
worshiping heaven and earth, after which they bowed down 
before the bridegroom’s parents and their ancestral tablets. 
Some hours later, the husband cut the stitches of the veil, and 
for the first time saw the face of his bride. She did not see 
him, however, for she dared not lift her eyes. Crowds of 
women from among the guests and neighbors came to look at 
her, saying very freely if they thought the bride pretty or 
ugly, which is considered quite polite to do at weddings. Later 
in the evening she was shown to the men friends of the family, 
who repeated good wishes in verse, the poor bride having to 


stand all the time while this and other ceremonies were gone 
through. 


Dine sHAIR YY; PEOPLE 
By H. N. HUTCHINSON 


LTHOUGH now confined to Yezo, part of Saghalin, 
ck and the southern members of the Kurile Islands, the 
territory of the hairy aborigines of Japan, the Ainu, appears 
formerly to have comprised a great part, if not the whole, of 
that country. In the national traditions there was a time when 
they could look out on their watery domain and exclaim, 
“Gods of the sea, open your divine eyes. Wherever your 
eyes turn, there echoes the sound of the Ainu speech.” The 
full-blooded and half-caste survivors of this remote Asiatic 
branch of the Caucasian race scarcely number twenty thou- 
sand. They are not Mongolian, as some writers have at- 
tempted to prove; but their low stature, and the skulls of all 
shapes—long, round, and intermediate—seem to show that 
they have to some extent mingled with the surrounding 
Mongolian peoples. 


PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Their features are not regular in the European sense; yet 
the faces are often handsome, with large, slightly curved noses, 
clear brown or greenish eyes set straight in the head, and 
olive-brown or fair complexions. Miss Bird (Mrs. Bishop), 
in the account of her travels in “Unbeaten Tracks of Japan,” 
describes the Ainu as being “about the middle height, broad- 
chested, btoad-shouldered, very strongly built, the arms and 
legs short and muscular, the hands and feet large. The bodies 
of many are covered with short bristly hair. I have seen two 
boys,” she says, “whose backs are covered with fur as fine and 
soft as that of a cat. The foreheads are very high, broad, and 
prominent, and at first sight give one the impression of an un- 
usual capacity for intellectual development. The nose is 
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straight but short, the cheek bones low, the eyebrows full, 
forming a straight line nearly across the face. The eyes are 
large, tolerably deep-set, and very beautiful, the color a rich 
liquid brown, the expression singularly soft, the skin of an 
Italian olive tint, and light enough to show the changes of 
color in the cheeks.” - The people pride themselves above all 
things on their hairiness, and their name in the language of 
the people signifies “Hairy Men.” 


Fisu INDuSTRY 


! 
Probably the first thing that strikes the visitor to Yezo 


is the odor of dried fish which prevails everywhere, and tells 
of the principal industry. Other smells abound too, for the 
Ainu are a very dirty people. The huts are small, with hardly 
any furniture or bedding. It is easy for the stranger to gain 
admission, for the Ainu are a hospitable race. Having entered, 
he sees that there is only one small window, not large enough 
to light the interior, and the many smells are most disagree- 
able. 
INTERIOR OF A Hut 


In the dimness he will perhaps see an old man, perfectly 
naked, with a fine head, long white hair and beard, sitting on 
the ground among a mass of seaweed, which he is disentangling 
as fast as he can, arranging it in something like order. Two or 
three young persons with bright, intelligent eyes, and high 
cheek bones, are assisting in the work. In their quiet, gentle 
way they all bring their hands together, rub the palms, and, 
lifting their arms, slowly stroke their hair. The men stroke 
the beard also with the backs of their hands, while the 
women draw the first finger under the nose from ‘the left to 
the right. This is their salutation to the stranger, and, odd 
as it is, it is not ungraceful. . 


PERSONAL ADORNMENT 


Men and women wear large earrings or pieces of red or 
black cloth, which add to their picturesqueness, but the women 
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are nearly all disfigured by a long mustache tattooed across 
the face from ear to ear. Rough drawings adorn the arms 
and hands of the women, who on the whole possess comely 
features, though they look, notwithstanding the gentleness of 
their manner, as if they could be very passionate. A traveler 
says of a little girl, about ten years old, whom he saw in one 
of the seaside villages, that her large eyes, tanned complexion, 
white teeth, the tiny bluish-black tattoo on her upper lip, her 
uncombed long black hair flying around her, and her red 
cloth earrings, make her as quaint a study of color and vitality 
as an artist could desire. 


AINU STOREROOMS 


Near the huts in which the people live may be seen a 
number of tentlike constructions of bamboo and matting, 
which are built on the top of posts or piles, and are raised six 
or eight feet above the ground. These stilted houses are the 
storerooms, and are raised so high to protect their contents 
from the ravages of wild animals and the destruction that 
would be caused by the floods that frequently cover the land. 
The chief’s house is larger than the other huts. On state 
occasions he wears a crown made of shavings and seaweed, 
having in front a small bear’s head roughly carved in wood. 

As the Ainu of to-day is and lives, so Japanese art and 
traditions depict him in the dawn of history. His language, 
religion, dress, and manner of life are the same as of old. He 
has no alphabet, no writing, and no numbers above a thousand. 
In character and morals he is still stupid, good-natured, brave, 
peaceable, and gentle, but apparently destined soon to be num- 
bered among the extinct races. His religious notions are of 
the vaguest possible kind, his gods being merely wooden 
sticks and posts so whittled as to let the shavings fall down 
in curls. But the chief divinity seems to be the bear, which 
is eaten as well as worshiped. A young bear, captured in the 
early spring, and confined in a cage, is kept in the chief’s 
house, and played with by the children till it becomes strong, 
and dangerous; then the great Bear Feast is celebrated, and 
the sacred animal is killed and eaten by its worshipers. 


AMONG THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
By ETHEL COLQUHOUN 


MUST confess that the Filipino garb is more suited to 
the climate than our own. The semi-civilized native has 

adopted the dress of his European conquerors, and the usual 
male attire consists of short linen trousers and a linen or muslin 
shirt worn outside. As the last garment is fashioned in every 
way like an ordinary shirt, it gives a suggestion of undress, or 
of an interrupted toilet. 

The beautiful fine muslins of native manufacture are char- 
acteristic of the Philippines. There are various sorts, all 
made from the fibre of the cocoanut or of bananas; the favor- 
ite shade is a creamy yellow, but blue and red checks and 
bars are introduced, and the muslin can be had thick or sheer 
according to taste. Then there are solid home-woven cottons 
for sarongs and skirts, so that Filipinos have quite a stock of 
native manufactures for dress. 


Dress oF A FittpIino WoMAN ; 


The women wear the inevitable sarong, at least in the 
southern Philippines. Their waists are of muslin, cut low 
and with wide open sleeves, which leave the whole of the arm 
practically bare. These sleeves are starched to stand out on 
either side, and a stiffly starched kerchief is worn like a fichu 
round the shoulders. For church-going it is usual for better- 
class women to wear a bit of black lace or net on the head, 
in imitation of the Spanish mantilla, and to attire themselves 
entirely in black muslin, but the shape is always the same. Of 
course all who can afford it have silk skirts for grand occa- 
sions, and these are painted and embroidered, while the mus- 
lin waist is also decorated with fine stitching or made of silk 
muslin. 
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' SIGNS OF PROSPERITY 


As soon as a man acquires any sort of position in his 
native place he begins to wear a coat, and the first sign of 
affluence or importance is the black broadcloth suit which he 
dons on Sundays and feast-days. This, with a white shirt- 
front and collar and a black tie, makes him as ugly and un- 
picturesque an object as the sun ever shone on, and by-and-by, 
as the heat takes the starch out of his collar and front, he 
acquires a dissipated appearance which is highly comic. 


TOWNS IN THE PHILIPPINES 


We saw many different towns, and some surprised us by 
their size and the number of good houses they contained. 
One provincial town has as many as four large churches, two 
colleges, for boys and girls (all well built of stone), a theater, 
made of wood but elaborately decorated inside to simulate 
marble, and a fine public building. Nevertheless there is 
rather a tumble-down aspect about all Filipino towns. 

It is only such buildings as I have enumerated that are of 
stone, for the houses are, as a rule, built of wood and thatched 
with nipa (palm leaves). The walls are made with sliding 
panels, so that they may be opéned entirely or closed at will. 
In order to keep a house at all cool it is necessary to adjust 
these slides continually in order to keep out the sun and admit 
as much air as possible. The smaller houses are mere huts, 
the sides as well as the roof being of the indispensable nipa. 
Inside, the furniture is extremely scarce. 

On one occasion we were spending the night at a provin- 
cial town and were offered hospitality by various local mag- 
nates. I believe it was the vice-mayor who was to have the 
honor of putting up Andrew and myself and another couple. 
When we arrived we were a little taken aback to find a square 
wooden bungalow, with steps outside, this being the most, 
primitive form, as all better-built houses are entered by a sort 
of courtyard, whence the staircase runs up into the middle of 
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the reception-room. We entered, however, and found one 
large room with three tiny ones opening off—mere cupboards 
and very stuffy. There was not the smallest vestige of furni- 
ture, but I believe the family who vacated for us had taken 
their household gods with them. 

y By-and-by a few smiling breathless Filipinos appeared and 
welcomed us with effusive bows. They brought with them a 
small marble-topped pedestal, on which they proceeded to 
place a very minute tin basin, and they assured us that chairs 
and beds would be forthcoming. The obvious difficulty of 
accommodating two married couples in one bare room (the 
cupboards were out of the question) never seemed to occur 
to them, and as explanation was impossible, owing to the 
limited Spanish any of us possessed, we simply fled. 

Finally we spent the night at the alcalde’s, a very sober, 
dignified old Filipino, who possessed a large house and a 
regular bevy of women-folk. We never were quite clear as 
to whether they were his daughters or nieces or merely 
neighbors come to see the show, but about ten girls constantly 
hung about, besieging us with questions and laughing con- 
sumedly because we couldn’t understand. The house had two 
large reception-rooms in the center, one being laid wut on this 
occasion with a gorgeous supper, while the other contained a 
piano, chairs, and a round table. These are practically the 
only articles of furniture in a Filipino sitting-rooni, but it is 
usual to have a small shrine, and a sacred picture or two. 

Supper was always a great institution on these occasions, 
and some of the dishes were not bad, especially the fish. It 
was not unusual, however, to have four or five reat courses, 
and these appeared at the oddest moments, sometimes even 
before the soup. I have experienced real Filipino cooking, 
and never wish to do so again, but at the entertainments given 
us by wealthy Filipinos we seemed to get a far-off flavor of 
French cookery, together with a distinct attempt to have 
everything quite European. 

The bedroom which we occupied zit the ulcalde’s was ex- 
tremely large, and had two enormous, fouv-post beds, elabo- 
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rately carved and adorned with valances of lace. There were 
no mattress or bed-clothes, merely a grass mat, with a pillow 
and “Dutch wife” in the whitest of cotton covers. Nothing 
is cooler or more delightful than this sort of bed when one 
is accustomed to the slight hardness. There were a toilet table 
and a washing-stand, the former evidently a fixture, but the 
latter, I think, imported for our benefit. Wardrobes and 
chests of drawers are never seen in bedrooms, all the clothes 
of the family being kept on shelves in a sort of large cup- 
board. Sometimes the shelves run all round a room which 
is devoted to this purpose and called the wardrobe-room. 

The lower end of our room was screened off, and from 
the sounds which proceeded from it I gathered that the family 
who had given us their beds were camping out there on mats. 
It is curious to spend the night with only a screen between 
one and a whole Filipino family; but necessity makes us ac- 
quainted with strange bedfellows, and we slept soundly as 
usual. 

Breakfast was always a trying operation.’ As a rule eggs 
are forthcoming, but neither bread nor butter is good, the lat- 
ter, if to be had at all, being canned and liquid, and beyond 
eating up scraps left from last night’s banquet, there is no 
attempt at a breakfast dish. Sometimes the American officers 
entertained us, and then we usually fared well and made up 
for the greasy, over-cooked meals which we had consumed 
as guests of the Filipinos. 


A VILLAGE SCHOOL 


We went to see the village girls’ school, which is a long, 
low room on the second floor, whitewashed and rudely deco- 
rated at one end with a small shrine. The little girls sat in 
rows at their desks, their small brown faces and twinkling 
dark eyes turned eagerly toward us, their clothes all clean and 
freshly starched. The tiny ones spread out behind till they 
were sitting on the bare polished floor—still as mice. Two 
native sisters, looking like brown dolls dressed up as miniature 
sisters of charity, with black robes and white brow and chin- 
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cloths, stood sentinel, while the American soldier-teacher, who 
for some months had been striving to instil a knowledge of 
arithmetic and the English language into the sleek brown 
heads, stood in front and called on one damsel after another 
to translate alternately in Spanish and English the stereotyped 
remarks about uncles, nephews, gardens, wives, pens, and ink. 

Then dusky Emilia, solemnly confronting a sum on the 
blackboard, assured us that 1 & 1 = 2; and little brown Mer- 
cedes replied in absolutely expressionless tones to certain 
questions : “One books, two books, tree books.” Coming out 
suddenly, we almost tumbled over a swarm of women and 
children sitting on the steps and peering through the crevices 
of the door to see how their unfortunate—but exalted—play- 
mates were acquitting themselves. 


CuHuRCcH ATTENDANCE 


We went to church. The congregation was quiet and ap- 
parently attentive, though I fear they understand nothing of 
the service. The Church provides innumerable fiestas. These 
are opportunities beloved by the Filipino, for at a fiesta he 
does not work (or did not, under Spanish rule). He attires 
himself in his best white muslin shirt, daintily embroidered 
down the front; his women-folk wear their finest muslins, with 
wonderful stitchery on sleeves and kerchief, and bright colored 
skirts. After the service he can spend the day as he loves— 
a cock-fight in the afternoon, music and gambling in the eve- 
ning. The Filipinos will give their last dollar to the Church if 
it be required of them. As a matter of fact, giving his last 
dollar to any one is not a severe test to the Filipino. He takes 
no thought of the morrow and is not at all oppressed with the 
cares of this world; consequently an empty treasury is an affair 
too common to be at all alarming. 


' AMUSEMENTS 


The chief amusement of the natives is cock-fighting, a 
sport: carried on with a passionate earnestness that strikes 
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every stranger. Almost every native keeps a fighting-cock. 
Some men are seldom seen out of doors without their favorites 
under their arms. ‘They pay as much as fifty dollars, and 
sometimes even more, for these pets; and should a native 
discover that his house is on fire, he may rescue his bird 
rather than his wife and family. This passion for cock-fight- 
ing may well be termed a national vice. Incredibly large sums, 
in proportion to the means of the gamblers, are staked on the 
result of a match, and it has been well said that the sport does 
more harm and causes more misery than the earthquakes and 
typhoons together. 


BUYING WIVES IN NEW GUINEA 


HEN a man is grown up in New Guinea, he looks out for 

a wife; but there are difficulties in the way, and the 
would-he husband may have to wait a long time. Wives can- 
not be got for nothing, and so the man, we can hardly call him 
a lover, must make the best use he can of his time, and get 
together no small amount of worldly goods wherewith to buy 
his wife from her parents or, if they are dead, from her 
guardians. The payment usually consists of pigs, food, orna- 
ments, pearl-shells, calico, and beads, or other European arti- 
cles of manufacture, if such have found their way to his 
village. There is usually great variety in the presents that 
are thus provided for the purchase. 


HOW THEY LIVE IN RUSSIA 
By H. N. HUTCHINSON 


N appearance Russians of the present day do not suffer by 
comparison with any other people in’ Europe. Formerly 
they were of somewhat heavier build and full average stature, 
with a swarthy skin, small deep-set eyes, dark hair, heavy 
beard, and mustache. Both figure and face, however, have 
been greatly changed and improved by intermixture with fair 
Scandinavian and other races. The Russians are now fre- 
quently referred to as supplying some of the best examples of 
the highest Caucasian type. 

The peasants are remarkable for their power of enduring 
both extreme cold and extreme heat. When a coachmah takes 
his master or mistress to a theater, he never thinks of going 
home and returning at the appointed hour. He does not even 
walk about, stamping his feet-and swaying his arms to keep 
himself warm; hour after hour he sits placidly on his box. 
Though the cold be of extreme intensity, he can sléep as 
tranquilly as the idle lazzaroni in Naples at midday. 


Vapor BaTtHus 


Once a week the Russian indulges in a vaper bath, an oc- 
cupation usually reserved for Saturday afternoon. In some 
parts of the country the peasants take their vapor bath in the 
large household oven in which the family bread is baked. The 
temperature is raised to the extreme limit of human endurance. 

Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace, describing among his ex- 
periences in Russia a vapor bath, says: “TI only made the ex- 
periment once; and when I informed my attendant that my 
life was in danger from congestion of the brain, he laughed 
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outright, and told me that the operation had only begun. Most 
astounding of all,” he continues, “the peasants in winter often 
rush out of the bath and roll themselves in snow!” 


PEOPLE AND CZAR 


Broadly speaking, the Russian of the interior, where the 
truest types of the race are to be found, is simple-minded, of 
a quick disposition, by nature more prone to good than to evil, 
with unlimited faith in God, almost as strong a belief in fatal- 
ism or chance, and, at least till lately, a remarkable trust in the 
wisdom, power, and rectitude of the Czar. The Russian is 
strongly attached to old customs and established institutions. 
He is naturally conservative, and to that cause his loyalty to 
the Czar has been largely due. Hitherto the people as a whole, 
save the revolutionary section, have seen in the Czar their 
“father” as well as their master. They long submitted willingly, 
even gratefully, to a despotism which would have moved others 
to rebellion. 

They liked to be ruled firmly, and the Czar who would ex- 
cite their admiration must be as absolutely autocratic as was 
Nicholas I when he decided how the railway from Moscow to 
Petrograd should be constructed. During the preliminary 
survey for this undertaking the Emperor heard that the officers- 
entrusted with the task had received inducements to make it 
wind about so as to enhance the value of several estates and 
reduce that of others. It seemed almost hopeless to decide on 
the most practicable route. The Autocrat of all the Russias 
determined to cut the Gordian knot in true imperial style. 
When the minister laid the maps before him, and explained 
that certain long detours were necessary owing to natural diffi- 
culties in the way, the Czar took up a ruler, and, placing it 
on the map, drew a straight line from one terminus to the 
other, four hundred miles apart; then in a tone which pre- 
cluded discussion he said, “You will construct the line so’, 
The line was so constructed, and remains a magnificent monu- 
ment of his power. 
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A Post-Boy 


Wallace relates that he was once waiting at a Russian post- 
station for the horses to be changed, when a boy appeared, 
dressed in a sheepskin wrap, with a fur cap and gigantic 
double-soled boots. All these articles had been made on a 
scale adapted rather to future requirements than to present 
needs. He must have stood in his boots about three feet eight 
inches, and could not have been more than twelve years of age; 
but his appearance showed that he had already learned to look 
on life as a serious business. The boy wore an important air, 
and his little brows were as anxiously knit as if the cares of an 
empire weighed upon his young shoulders. He filled the re- 
sponsible office of driver of the post-car, but found it neces- 
sary to leave the putting in of the horses to larger and older 
specimens of humanity. He watched closely, however, to see 
that everything was done properly. When all was ready, he 
climbed up to his seat, and at a signal from the station-keeper 
shook the reins, artistically flourished the whip, and dashed off 
at a pace rarely attained by post-horses. He had the faculty of 
emitting a peculiar sound—something between a whir and a 
whistle—that appeared to have a magical effect on his team. 
The road was rough, and at every jolt the young driver was 
shot upward into the air; but he always fell again into his 
proper position, never for a moment losing either his self- 
possession or his balance, and at the end of the journey it was 
found that they had been carried over the rugged way at the 
rate of fourteen miles within each hour. 


ENTERPRISE OF WORKERS 


A remarkable instance of the energy and enterprise claimed 
for the Russian working classes of the north was supplied to 
a traveler in the country just after he had expressed a doubt 
as to their industry. He was in the province of Kostroma. 
One part of it has a special reputation for turning out carpen- 
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ters and stove-builders. Another part, he was surprised to 
learn, sent yearly to Siberia—not as convicts, but as free 
laborers—a large contingent, consisting almost entirely of 
tailors and workers in felt. A bright-eyed youth of sixteen 
or seventeen, who was among the apprentices accompanying 
one of these bands, informed him that he had already made 
the journey twice and intended to go every winter. “Because 
you always bring home a pile of money, I suppose?” inquired 
the traveler. “Nitchevo!’ gaily replied the young fellow, 
with an air of self-confidence and pride. (“Nitchevo’’ is 
equivalent to the phrase “Right you are, sir,” which would 
have been used by an Anglo-Saxon lad to express emphatic 


assent. ) 
“Last year,” the youth continued, “I brought home three 
roubles ($1.54) !” “There! Can you now say our people are 


not industrious?” exclaimed the Russian to whom _ the 
traveler had expressed that opinion a few minutes before. 
“A Russian peasant goes all the way to Siberia and back for 
three roubles and his food! Could you get any other, young 
and strong, to work at that rate?” “Perhaps not,” the traveler 
replied evasively. 


RUSSIAN CHARACTERISTICS 


A people numbering so many millions as the Russians must 
of course differ widely in characteristics. In Russia, as in 
most other countries, wealth has a demoralizing tendency. 
The even temper, kind heart, and loyal disposition, which 
'seem to be his natural characteristics, are apt to disappear as 
the muzhik (peasant) rises in the world. 

The Russians are tolerant of strangers in their country, 
but not imitative. A Russian village in the middle of villages 
built by foreigners does not appear inferior in the eyes of the 
Russian. To him it is as natural that the foreigner should 
live in larger houses as that the birds should live in nests. It 
never occurs to him that he should build on the new model. 
The other is of another nationality; he is Russian—that is 


enough. 
VI.—21 
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NATIONAL COSTUME 


The costume worn by the men in Petrograd, Moscow, and 
other large cities is like that of London, Paris, and the center 
and west of Europe generally. It is not specially character- 
istic. In the more retired provinces, however, the people still 
cling to what may be regarded as the national garb. The 
commonest head-covering is a black or gray fur cap, with a 
brim drawn down so low on the forehead as frequently to 
touch the eyebrows. The whole body is covered by a long, 
loose, shapeless dark blue or brown greatcoat from the should- 
ers to the heels. The favorite outer garment of the peasantry 
is made of sheepskin, which is greasy enough to keep out 
rain or snow, and woolly enough to preserve warmth; while 
the feet and legs are encased in heavy top-boots that reach to 
the knees. In some cases the wearer desires more ease than 
he can enjoy while closely covered from chin to feet. Then, 
beneath the folds of the greatcoat, you may catch sight of 
the red blouse or the broad red sash and velvet breeches which 
were common among the people in the country districts be- 
fore town fashions banished the picturesque. As a rule, the 
dark, long outer garment conceals everything else on the per- 
son of the ordinary Russian. 

Men who have attained any grade in society above that of 
constant labor evince a passion for uniforms. Nearly all who 
can be classed as gentlemen appear in some specially regulated 
dress, either military or civilian. Even they, with hardly an 
exception, wear over all the heavy riding-cloak, without which 
a gentleman’s dress is held to be incomplete. In the hottest 
days of summer, as well as during the arctic cold of a Russian 
winter, rich and poor, old and young, encumber themselves, 
as far as their means will allow, with large fur cloaks and 
caps, which they constantly wear. 


PEASANTS’ MEALS 


The Russian peasant’s food is generally of the simplest 
kind, and seldom includes flesh. It is not that he dislikes 
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animal food; but such luxuries as beef, mutton, and pork are 
too expensive for ordinary use. The Russian is hospitable, 
and takes pride in a reputation for the quantity and quality 
of the food he occasionally sets before his guests. On a holi- 
day there is always as great a variety of dishes on the table as 
he can afford. In the house of a thriving peasant will be found 
not only the universal greasy cabbage soup, and a dish, made 
from buckwheat, called kasha, but also mutton and pork— 
perhaps even beef. ; 


GIVING THANKS 


When the repast is at an end, all at the table rise together. 
Turning toward the picture or small statue—the icon of the 
house—on its little triangular shelf or shrine in the corner, 
they bow gravely, crossing themselves repeatedly. Thus do 
they give thanks to God for the good things enjoyed. The 
* guests then say to their host, “Spasibo za khleb za sol” 
(“Thanks for bread and salt”)—the customary acknowledg- 
ment of hospitality in Russia. The host responds, “Do not 
be displeased. Sit down once more for good luck.” All com- 
ply with this request, as an expression of their friendliness and 
good will. 


Use or Topsacco 


Tobacco is universally used in Russia. Both sexes smoke, 
or at least did till recently. No public, and hardly any private, 
dining-room or drawing-room is free from tobacco. Ladies, 
when traveling, have been used to draw from pocket or satchel 
a little cigarette-case, and to have no scruple in asking the first 
male stranger they met to “oblige them with a light.”” Princess 
Gagarine, however, denies that this is true to-day. She says: 
“It is generally thought that in Russia all women smoke. As 
a matter of fact very few do, and those few are nearly all 
middle-aged. Their generation thought it was the thing to 
smoke. In the seventies the writings of Tolstoy, Turgenieff, 
Dostoyevsky, who were then at their best, produced some quite 
unexpected changes in society.” 
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Stavic HosPiITALITY 


In spite of the stories of Russian ferocity and inhumanity, 
repeated and generally believed for more than half a century, 
no people are more humane than the northern Slavs, and none 
are more generously hospitable. A stranger is entertained 
with pleasure, and all is done to make him feel one of the 
homelike family circle. The beggar, the benighted traveler, the 
fugitive front the tyranny of a too oppressive master—all are 
made equally free of what the household has to offer. 


RussIAN RELIGION 


The Russians are a religious people., The Orthodox Greek 
Church was the state church; but dissenters from its teaching, 
as well as Roman Catholics, Mohammedans, Buddhists, and 
others, were tolerated to a certain limited extent. Religion is_ 
supposed to be absolutely free. The precautions and massa- 
cres of Jews within the empire, so shocking to the world, have 
had many causes other than religious antagonism. 

That people may not be prevented from performing their 
devotions by having to walk too far, there are little chapels 
open, like shops, at the street corners, often facing one another 
in the same street. In Moscow these open chapels are more 
numerous than beer-houses and gin-palaces in London. In 
addition to the chapels there are icons (images), put up in 
nearly every wall, over many doors, in the bazaars, the ex- 
change, every public office, and almost every shop. These are 
beset with worshipers nearly every hour from morning till 
night. Moscow is an exceptionally pious place, as the Rus- 
sians there, more purely Slavonic than the inhabitants of 
Petrograd, are more pious than Russians elsewhere. 

In Russia marriage does not disqualify a man for the office 
of priest. It is true that a stringent law of the Greek Church 
forbids a priest to marry. A man cannot legally take unto 
himself a wife after he has been admitted to clerical orders, 
but a married man is as eligible for ordination as an unmarried 
man, 


AT THE COURT OF AN EAST INDIAN 
PRINCE 


By JOHN FINNEMORE 


wh TRAVELER in India who enjoys the opportunity of 
paying a visit to the court of a native prince, often gets 
a glimpse of a life which has seen very little change for many 
hundreds of years. The native prince himself may be fond of 
slipping off to London or Paris, where nothing marks him off 
from any other wealthy visitor save his dark brown skin, but 
at home he keeps the state of his forefathers, and the costume 
and customs of his court may be just the same to-day as they 
were when Saxon and Norman were fighting at Senlac. 

A state function at such a court, for instance, as that of 
the ruler of Udaipur is a most splendid ceremony, and an 
English visitor of consequence will attend it in the company 
of the British Resident. The latter is the agent of the British 
Government. No native prince is allowed to exercise the abso- 
lute power his fathers once held. At every native capital 
there is a residency, and here lives the man who is the real 
power behind the native throne, the representative of the 
British Raj. 

THE JOURNEY TO THE PALACE 


The journey to the palace will be made upon elephants in 
howdahs carved and gilded and hung with rich curtains. On 
the neck of the elephant sits the driver in a bright dress, hold- 
ing in his hand a short spear, ending in a hook and a shining 
point. When the riders are seated in the howdah, the driver 
urges the elephant forward. with voice and spear, and guides 
him through the streets. 

An elephant procession through the streets of a native city 
is one of the noblest sights which can be seen or imagined. 
Two by twa the huge, stately beasts, with their ponderous 
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swaying stride, swing along between the rows of houses, whose 
gaily adorned flat tops and terraces and balconies are crowded 
by spectators in newly-washed robes of every color which is 
bright, and fresh, and gay. Here and there in the procession 
float glittering standards of silk worked in gold and precious 
stones, and the gay dress of the drivers, the richly-decorated 
howdahs, the splendid draperies which almost conceal the 
great elephants, all shining and flashing in the sun, present 
a wonderful picture of beautiful and stately movement. 

As the procession draws near the palace the way is guarded 
by native troops, and these exhibit another striking scene. 
Their ranks do not present the monotony of Western uniforms. 
Each band of the prince’s bodyguard wears the dress of that 
part of his dominions whence it was drawn, and a bewildering 
variety of garbs and arms may be seen. One troop is dressed 
like the Saracens who fought in the Crusades. They wear 
armor of chain mail and glittering steel helmets, and carry 
lances and great curved scimitars. Next, the line is guarded by 
warriors in massive turbans, clothed in robes of rich stuffs, 
and armed with sword, spear, and shield, and with quaint fire- 
locks slung over the shoulder. Next stand men in gleaming 
breastplates, whose helmets are sharply pointed, and whose 
girdles are stuffed with daggers and pistols. Others bear huge 
maces or heavy axes, and, in fine, almost every weapon with 
which man has ever waged war may be seen in the lines of 
stalwart warriors who keep the way. 

At the palace itself the outer halls are filled with the nobles 
and chiefs who owe allegiance to the Prince. They are armed 
and equipped like their followers without, but in more splendid 
fashion. Jewels glitter and glow on great silken turbans; 
robes are stiff with gold and costly embroidery; girdles are 
heavy with weapons, whose handles are richly chased and set 
with diamonds and rubies; pearls and emeralds and sapphires 
flash from necklet or armlet. 

Through these the visitors pass on to inner halls, where 
they are received by members of the reigning family and es- 
corted to the hall of audience. 
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Tue AUDIENCE 


Here, in a noble chamber, the prince will be seated in state 
on a splendid throne. On either side stand attendants, waving 
fans made of feathers or of horse-hair. The latter are only 
used to fan a prince, and are the emblems of sovereignty. 

The English guests are seated on chairs, and the nobles 
and chiefs, who have followed them into the room, seat them- 
selves on the beautiful carpets spread over the floor. All ex- 
cept the guests are barefooted, for the native company have 
left their gilded slippers outside the chamber. 

The prince and his guests converse, and very often presents 
are given and offered—shawls, silks, brocade, or jewels. Per- 
haps nautch-girls (professional dancing girls) will come in and 
dance. They wear robes of shining gauze from head to foot, 
and they dance with slow, graceful movements, often singing 
as they move. 

At last the prince calls for essence of roses with the leaf 
of the betel-nut, and this is the signal that the interview is 
over. Now the guests will be conducted over the palace, to 
see the public rooms and courts; but the zenana, the women’s 
apartments, are never shown; nor is the visitor supposed even 
to glance toward the lattices and trellised windows, behind 
which the native ladies are probably having a good look at 
him. 


Tue CLOSE OF THE VISIT 


The evening will close with a grand illumination and dis- 
play of fireworks, managed with the utmost skill. From a 
terrace, so placed that the dark smooth mirror of a lake lies 
between himself and the illuminations, the visitor looks upon a 
fairy scene. The pavilions, the courts, the balconies, the lines 
of the palace itself, will be picked out in points of fire, and the 
whole is mirrored in the water. Then the fireworks leap into 
the sky—rockets, great globes of many colors, fountains spout- 
ing golden fire, and pictures of forts outlined in flame and 
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firing heavy broadsides from mimic cannon. Finally the 
visitor climbs the ladder set against the side of his elephant, 
while the band blares out, “God Save the King,” and goes home 
to dream of the wonderful things he has seen, and to try to 
disentangle the host of pictures which dance before his eyes 
when he reflects upon his visit to a native Court. 


ANYTHING IS FOOD TO THEM 


HERE are very few animals that the aborigines of Aus- 

tralia will not eat. Occasionally they get a dead whale or 
catch a dugong. Besides the marsupials of their country, 
such as kangaroos, wombats, and opossums, they eat birds 
and eggs, lizards, snakes, frogs, tadpoles, and the larve of 
insects. White ants are eaten alive, and a certain moth, whick 
is very abundant, is considered a great delicacy. Snakes are 
also much appreciated. Tadpoles are fried on grass. 

Certain roots and fruit are used as dessert after meat. 
Many kinds of shell-fish are eaten. Of the vegetables one of 
the best is a certain wild yam. The roots of the bulrush are 
roasted and kneaded into cakes. Fruits are not abundant, 
but the young leaves of the grass-tree are much eaten, as it 
grows abundantly. The people are very fond of honey, and 
show great ingenuity in tracking bees to their nests. 

A certain kind of eucalyptus provides them with “pepper- 
mint-gum,” from which they make a sweet drink by adding 
water. They appear to have had no intoxicating drink before 
the advent of Europeans, with the exception perhaps of a sort 
of mead in New South Wales. They have no objection to 
rotten eggs, or even the contents of the intestines of animais. 
Their capacity for eating meat is almost incredible. When a 
man is fortunate enough to catch a kangaroo he will go on 
eating, with short intervals, until he has consumed it all. The 
lazy disposition of the aboriginal makes him alternate between 
gluttony and starvation 


ODDS AND ENDS IN MEXICO 
By MRS. ALEC TWEEDIE 


HEN paying a first call on a friend, I was amazed at the 
following remark: 

“Ya tomo posesion de su casa.’ “You have now taken 
possession of your home.” 

Did he mean he was giving me his house? If so, the situa- 
tion was a little embarrassing. I smiled a sickly smile, and he 
repeated “This house is yours.” He did not mean it, he merely 
implied that for the moment I was to treat his house as my 
own. If a stranger were to accept such an invitation in its 
literal interpretation, however, and arrive bag and baggage, 
great would be the dismay of the hostess. 

One admires a watch or a cabinet. “It is yours,” is the 
prompt reply, which really means nothing; it is only a figure 
of speech like “I hope you are quite well.” 

They say all manner of delightful things, but of course they 
never mean them. Pretty compliments fall from their tongues 
and unspeakable admiration beams from their lovely dark 
eyes. It is only their way. Once that film of compliment and 
insincerity is passed, they are true-hearted, kindly friends, as 
it has been my fortunate lot to find, many, many times. In- 
deed, I have never met truer hospitality and friendship than 
among the Spanish Mexicans. 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS 


I saw extraordinary cruelty to animals in the streets of 
Mexico, aye, and to children also. Small girls of four and 
five stagger along, carrying heavy babies, boys of six and seven 
bear weights upon their heads a mile and more from the 
markets that simply horrify a stranger. Poor little people, 
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they seem all shrunken up under their dreadful loads; but that 
is nothing compared with what the animals suffer. There are 
a few electric street-car lines, and about a dozen other cars 
drawn by mules, all skin and bone; cab-horses are in like case, 
and when drawing carts, or carrying packs, the mules will 
actually lie down and die in the street, while men try to kick 
and beat them back to life. It is a disgrace to humanity. 
Where is the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals? 

The origin of much of this is the pulque or wine shop. 
The pulque shop in Mexico City is the Indian’s Haven of 
Rest, although he really finds no rest there. 


Primitive METHODS 


To show the primitive methods which still obtain in this 
great capital, I may mention that the streets are watered by 
men with pails. And this in Mexico, which at certain seasons 
of the year (just before the rains of summer) is quite the 
dustiest city in the world! Out they come by dozens, these 
Indians with their cans, and inch by inch endeavor to water 
the town. It is but an endeavor, for the sun is hot, and in a 
quarter of an hour the place becomes as dry as ever. 

Mexicans carry everything on their heads or backs, and no 
weight seems too heavy for them. They have a sort of box- 
like chair with a foot-board, strapped to their shoulders on 
which the invalid takes his airing, back to back with his bearer. 
It looks most uncomfortable for both parties. The feet come 
somewhere about the porter’s waist and the body a little 
higher. Of course, the sick man has to ride backward, and 
so high up one would imagine he must feel insecure; but 
apparently this is not the case, for I once walked for a long 
distance behind a fat old gentleman who, while being carried, 
complacently read his newspaper. 

Furniture removing is another strange performance; there 
are no vans, so everything has to be carried to its destination. 
Four men, each holding the end of a pole, trot along with a 
heavy wardrobe suspended therefrom, and as the streets are 
not over wide, and the traffic considerably congested by tram- 
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cars, the width of a wardrobe passing along does not tend to 
make matters less difficult. 

The City of Mexico is built more or less on piles, no longer 
sticking up above the surface as in old Aztec days; thus it hap- 
pens many of the houses and churches are crooked. The foun- 
dations being swampy and insecure, earthquakes upset the per- 
pendicular. “Tis a city of crooked perpendiculars. 

Dreadful smells issue from open drains, and it is little 
wonder that the death-rate averages sixty per thousand. Look- 
ing down the new sewers one could see water four feet below 
the surface—black, filthy-smelling water. 


A CONCERT UNDER DIFFICULTIES 


On one occasion I actually saw a military band giving an 
afternoon concert round an open sewer. It was their habit to 
play every Thursday afternoon in that thoroughfare, and al- 
though the entire street was up, and black mud and drain pipes 
littered the pathway, yet the band found standing room among 
the débris, and, unhindered by awful odors, gave their usual 
concert, the Mexican Indians thoroughly enjoying the com- 
bined music and smells. 


STREET CRIES 


The street cries of Mexico are varied and numerous. All 
day, from 4 a.m. to 10 p.m., the cries may be heard. 

“Gorditas de Horno,’—“‘Corncakes hot from the oven,” 
is a favorite cry. 

“Toman nunueceses,’—“Will you have nuts?” which said 
nuts are sold by the sack load, from the street gutter. 

“Carbosin,’—“Charcoal, sir?’ A few lumps, enough to 
fill one hand, are sold at a time, and serve to cook the family 
food for a whole day. They are placed in a soup-plate and 
coaxed into flame by a reed-plaited fan. 


DoMESTICS 


They have the strangest methods of brushing a room. 
To begin with, the housemaids are men! They do everything. 
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To sweep a floor a wet duster is tied to a piece of stick 
about a yard long. This is merely flicked over the floor, and 
being wet licks up the dust. In a house, church, or museum, 
one often sees a man at work with his drapeador, which he 
rinses out in a pail whenever he thinks fit. Needless to re- 
mark, the corners of the rooms never get cleaned out. In 
grand houses the floors areventirely carpeted (no parquet or 
rugs), and then a broom has to be brought into requisition. 

When employers want to summon a servant, they do not 
ring a bell, for the simple reason that there seldom are any, 
they just clap their hands. It sounded funny at first. A man 
would go out onto the balcony of the patio, and clap his hands, 
when at once a servant appeared. 


RESEMBLANCE BETWEEN MEXICANS AND ARABS 


Constantly in Mexico one is reminded of the East. The out- 
side market in Mexico City might be the Soko in Tangier. The 
same enormous straw hats are worn, and a rebozo instead of a 
bernouse. The Indian women, with their babies on their backs, 
recall their Arab sisters; both carry enormous weights upon 
their heads, and are either barefooted or sandaled. They have 
the same olive skin and dark hair, but the Arab is a finer speci- 
men of mankind than the average Indian. In both countries 
one’ sees public letter-writers at the street corners; but in 
Mexico they sit, instead of squatting cross-legged as does a 
Moor; there are the same medicine men, the same deformed 
beggars; many of the superstitions are identical, but while the 
Arab becomes intoxicated by smoking hashis or kiff, the 
Mexican gets drunk on pulque. 


THE Pustic Market 


One need not go outside the market of Mexico City to see 
the real native, in all his glory, surrounded by such flowers, 
such fruit, and such vegetables! All have arrived by boat from 
the floating gardens a few hours previously, and here women, 
babies, and dogs squat together, howl, shriek, and bargain in 
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truly Oriental fashion. It is all interesting, this strangely 
barbaric market, right in the center of the modern civilization 
of cosmopolitan Mexico City. 


POLICEMEN AND WATCHMEN 


Strangers in Mexico are surprised at night to see a small 
lantern standing in the middle of the road or at a street corner. 
It belongs to the policeman, who should be near; but if any- 
one can steal one of these lanterns and return it to the police 
station he is well rewarded and the policeman reprimanded 
for negligence. They are signals for the mounted officer when 
he goes his rounds. That is all right; but the thief can equally 
evade this signal of the law! 

Every policeman seems to have a dog. Generally some 
mongrel hound is curled up near the lantern. It is surprising 
to hear the policeman whistle. Every hour every man on duty 
calls in this way to his neighbor, and so the signal is passed 
on and on. By the same ingenious means a thief or a drunken 
person is handed from policeman to policeman, each constable 
only having to go to the end of his beat, where he gives the 
delinquent in charge of the next link of the law’s chain till he 
eventually reaches the lock-up. 

Then there are night watchmen; these, however, no longer 
call out the hours. Big houses always have a watchman, who 
generally sits huddled up in a blanket on the front door-step, 
looking very sleepy, with his lantern beside him. Of course, 
they may be a protection; but they appear old, decrepit, and 
drowsy. 

The first thing to teach a Mexican Indian is to be honest ; 
by nature he is a most awful thief. Warning :—Take nothing 
to Mexico of value, only what is absolutely necessary, and 
never leave anything unlocked. In the street the Mexicans 
will seize a purse or a brooch during broad daylight; or take | 
a man’s pin out of his scarf. Fraudulent notes and silver are 
in constant circulation; short change is invariably given 
strangers. All this is sad but true, and although I fear my 
Mexican friends will disapptove of what I have said, I hope 
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they will realize the justice of my remarks, and do their best 
to teach Indians common honesty. 

Look at the door-mats; they are chained to the floor. 
Look at the seats in the chief shops of the City; they 
are secured to the counter. Look at the ink-bottles in 
the general post-office; they are sunk down into the 
tables so that they cannot possibly be moved. Even the 
combs and tooth-brushes (yes, public tooth-brushes!) may 
be seen chained to the walls in hotels. Everything is done to 
try and prevent theft; yet innumerable pawn-shops groan be- 
neath the weight of ill-gotten property—kodaks, opera-glasses, 
and endless articles stolen from houses as well as from travel- 
ers’ trunks. 

A Mexican NEWSPAPER 


Side by side with advanced civilization is barbarism. At 
the breakfast table every morning one finds the Mexican 
Herald printed in the English language. It is an excellent 
paper, with all the Associated Press telegrams, which have to 
travel over a thousand miles by special wire for the benefit of 
the readers of this enterprising “Daily.” Here is the latest 
news, published almost as soon as it is in London or New 
York, and yet, though the editors are English and American, 
the compositors are all Mexican Indians, not one of whom 
knows a single word of the language he is setting up! He 
does it word by word from type-written Ms., and really the 
“readers” are so careful that there is seldom a wrongly-spelt 
word in this hurriedly-put-together daily paper. 


Mexico’s Future 


Mexico has wondrous possibilities. In her mineral wealth, 
and agricultural produce, she possesses much to make her 
great. She is vast in size, and thinly populated; her past is 
romantic, and the future lies before her like the blank pages 
of a book on which she may take up her pencil and write what 
she pleases. Who can foretell the future? Perhaps in a 
hundred years Mexico’s may be one of the voices that rule the 
world. , 


THINGS SEEN IN HOLLAND 
By CHARLES E. ROCHE 


HE Dutchman is observant, cautious, and of an inquiring 
turn of mind. He will first find out something about 
you, but when once he has opened his door to you, thereafter 
you will always find it on the latch. Should ladies accompany 
you, they are always presented with the freedom of the kitchen, 
which in private residences is as neat, as picturesque, and as 
fresh-looking as the toy-kitchens which are the delight oi 
children. And a Dutch kitchen is the ideal of what a kitchen 
ought to be, for all is therein in its place, all is bright and clean, 
and the shining saucepans complete with the blue-and-white 
chinaware a perfect interior. 


CLEANLINESS 


Cleanliness is a ruling passion of the Dutch vrouw (house- 
wife), and polishing, scrubbing, rubbing, and sluicing are un- 
ceasingly carried on with a continuity and thoroughness un- 
known elsewhere. The outside paintwork, the windows, even 
the brick pavement, are all the subject of sedulous attention; 
and rain does not stop the Dutch maid from her outdoor work, 
which she will engage in while holding an umbrella over her 
head. Indoors the disease—for disease it amounts to—prevails, 
and from cellar to garret everything presents a spick-and-span 
appearance. But the reverse of this pretty picture is to be 
seen in many localities, where the women would seem to be too 
busily engaged in scouring pots and pans to give much atten- 
tion to personal cleanliness or to that of their children. 


CounTRY Homes 


The Dutchman who has amassed a fortune in the West 
or East Indies, more especially in the latter, or in Rotterdam, 
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or Amsterdam, delights, toward his declining days, in retiring 
to a country villa, and there enjoying absolute rest from his 
labors. Arnhem is the favorite camping-ground of retired 
Dutch East Indian nabobs. 

The names of these buitenplaatsen are characteristic of 
the national temperament. Among many are: Weltevreden 
(quite content); Veldlust (rustic enjoyment); Welgelegen 
(well-laid-out site); Buitensorg (sans-souci, or free from 
care) ; Door geluk (through luck) ; Vroeg op wint tyd (Who 
rises early, finds time) ; Komt, gaat in vrede (Come, and go 
in peace) ; Het Loo (the grove or wood) ; Lust in rust (pleas- 
ure in repose). And in most places there is the warning, 
Wacht U voor den hond! (Beware of the dog!). Happy hours 
are spent in these cosy retreats, and Dutch home life is there 
seen at its best—simple after having been strenuous. 


CusToMS 


The Hollander may truly be said to “smoke like a chim- 
ney.” It is no uncommon thing to see a priest standing out- 
side the church enjoying his cigar while the congregation is 
slowly filing in, only to throw it away at the very last moment, 
when the time comes for him to don his vestments. 

There is much eating in Holland, but the quantity of the 
food absorbed, rather than the quality of its cooking, calls for 
remark. Is there a national dish? ’Tis hard to say, unless it 
be a dish composed of meat and vegetables boiled together and 
more partaken of by the humbler folk than by the well-to-do. 

The cafés are remarkable owing to an arrangement un- 
known elsewhere—they are divided into two parts by a sombre- 
hued curtain. The part of the café fronting the street is not 
lit up when darkness sets in; the customers sit there quietly 
engaged in conversation or in meditation—the Dutchman 
thinks a good deal—gazing the while at the passers-by in the 
street. On the other side of the curtain there is a blaze of 
light, and the habitués engage in a game of billiards, and play 
cards or dominoes. The quieter ones read the evening news- 
papers, and there is a loud hum of conversation. 
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Foop 


Cheese is to be found on the table at all meals, together 
with ham, rolled smoked beef, gherkins, and preserved ginger. 
In country localities your host will inform you that his smoked 
beef is “beef of the cow, not of the horse.” Others may set 
the latter on the table, but he never does. It is all a matter of 
faith. 

In regard to the cutting of cheese, every stranger will have 
to learn how to perform the operation without cutting himself, 
and more especially how to avoid disfiguring it, an unforgiv- 
able sin in Dutch eyes. The Edammerkaas (Edam cheese), 
the one with which we are so familiar, must be sliced cross- 
ways into transparent slices, but never be dug into or scooped 
out, for then it ceases to retain its moisture and freshness. 
In many small places the only food procurable, in addition 
to eggs, are cheese-cakes. 


NATIONAL Dress 


Although Queen Wilhelmina and the Dowager Queen 
Emma strove to encourage the wearing of the several local 
costumes, the custom, sad to record, has died, or is dying out 
in many localities. If one wishes to see the women in their 
picturesque array, Zeeland, Groningen, Friesland, the southern 
part of Brabant, and Volendam, in North Holland, are the 
places to hie to on Sundays or on vegetable market-days. The 
women of Volendam have a weekday and a Sunday dress, but 
it is practically the same costume, the difference lying in the 
color and striping of the outer skirt—generally one of the 
seven which they drag about. 

The national costume, except on market-days and festive 
occasions, is a curiosity even in that very Dutch city, Amster- 
dam. To describe the wearing apparel affected by dames and 
damsels throughout the land would require a volume. As a 
general rule, it may be stated, and this especially in regard to 


sea towns, that an abundant supply of petticoats is de rigueur, 
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as it is considered the right thing to pretend to much embon- 
point below the waist, which, in its turn, is padded out with 
bourrelets of wadding, or even filled with sand. A foreign 
lady whose embonpoint is the work of Nature is a thing of 
beauty and of joy to the native, who will openly express her 
admiration. 

The foregoing remarks naturally apply to the peasantry 
and fisherfolk only. With regard to The Hague, a note of 
smartness reveals itself in the ladies’ gowns; while provincial 
ladies, who, when traveling outside their own country, have 
been bold enough to indulge in “foreign fashions,” carefully 
pack away these sacrifices to vanity when reaching home. The 
good folk in the provinces do not dress their part, but cultivate 
for the fashions a contempt which is pedantic and even stupid. 


QUEEN WILHELMINA 


Queen Wilhelmina, in the early days of her reign affection- 
ately referred to as Koninginnetje, or “Little Queen,” typifies 
in her simple life the nation over which she rules, while her 
tender sympathy for her people is returned by them. She 
rules because she is of the House of Orange, and the national 
cry of “Oranje boven!” always unmistakably proceeds from 
Dutch hearts as well as from Dutch lips. She expressed her 
feelings on the occasion of her “inauguration” (for of “corona- 
tion,” as we understand it, there was none), when she said 
at the time of taking the oath: “I count myself happy to rule 
the Dutch people: small in number, but great in courage—great 
in nature and in character.” Dapper maar klein (Brave, 
though small). In 1909 Queen Wilhelmina presented the 
nation, greatly to its joy, with an heiress to the throne, and 
heartfelt rejoicings took place on this occasion. 

During the summer months Her Majesty lives at Het Loo 
(The Grove), a charming residence in Gelderland, north of 
Apeldoorn; in winter at the Palace in the Noordeinde, at The 
Hague; and for ten days in the year she ‘occupies the Stadhuis 
at Amsterdam. The queen is the city’s guest during her so- 
journ there. 
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LovE OF ORNAMENTS 


Men and women display a predilection for jewelry, and 
there are in every small town—nay, in every village—one or 
more jewelers’ shops, whose wares are as tempting as those 
of their fellow shopkeepers in the cities. Gems are at a dis- 
count with the country-folk, but ornaments in gold and silver 
abound. Many of these resemble the five-pointed khoumsa 
of the western Arab. 

Ear-rings there are of many shapes, from the kurkentrek- 
ken (cork-screws)—akin to bed-springs—to the quaint ear- 
ornaments looking like horses’ blinkers, and fitted on above 
the ears with projecting triangular plates studded with pearls. 
The most valuable of all ornaments is the gouden kap, or skull- 
cap of gold, of Friesland. Its price is sometimes as high as 
eight hundred guilders, and it is worn by the married women 
only, and by widows. According to a legend of Medemblik, it 
constitutes the glorification of the crown of thorns. A gold 
“back-piece” is also worn on the nape of the neck. Nor is 
the male sex behindhand in its love of ornament; the broad 
breeks (trousers) are clasped at the waist with broekstukken 
(huge silver buttons), larger than a fifty-cent piece, some of 
them handed down from generation to generation. The men 
also affect silver chains bunched up like skeins of wool as a 
neck ornament. In some parts, especially in Friesland, silver 
shoe-buckles are still to be met with. Again, there are gold 
buttons in filagree to hold the gaudy necktie under control, 
while the wedding-ring is more or less worn by the men. 


HEADGEAR AND FOOTWEAR 


The headgear of the womenfolk varies with the locality. 
Every kind of cap is to be met with, from the close-fitting one 
of Friesland, worn by the Queen, to the Volendam cap, with its 
well-starched cornettes. It is on a market-day at Middleburg 
or at Flushing that the visitor can more especially feast his 
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eyes on Dutch women be-jeweled, be-capped, and be-petti- 
coated. 

From headgear to footwear there is, so to speak, but one 
step. The klomp (plural, klompen) takes rank as a national 
institution. These wooden shoes, or sabots, fashioned out of 
poplar-wood, do not merely serve to protect the feet; some of 
them are highly ornamental, notably those worn on the island 
of Marken, which are daintly carved. They can be, and are, 
used as weapons of defense and offense. Young Dutch David 
will at times get on even terms with Dutch Goliath should he 
succeed in being first to reach the goal aimed at with his 
wooden missile. Old klompen have sweet uses in their old age, 
for the Heintjes, Dirkjes, and Pietjes deftly convert them into 
tjalks (fishing-boats), and sail them along the shore, while 
the Arisjes, Hilletjes, and Trijntjes watch them with placid 
enjoyment. 

The klomp seems to be no hindrance to the movements of 
a broad-breeked Dutchman, for he will clear a four-foot fence 
like a bird without parting company with them. If anything 
excites the curiosity of one too short in stature to get a view 
of the object it is sought to look at, then will klompen placed 
one on top of the other be of valuable assistance. They have 
still another use. As the boat or ship passes through the canal 
the lock-keeper will appear with what seems a fishing-rod, at - 
the end of which dangles a fish—’tis but a klomp, into which 
you drop the toll. I have also seen the klomp used as a most 
effective steering-gear on the occasion of a buxom vrouw coax- 
ing her husband home from the tapperij, out of which she had 
hauled him. A blow on the left side of the head steered the 
reveler to the right, and vice versa. 


STYLES OF HAIR-DRESSING 


The mode of wearing the hair calls for a passing remark. 
Generally speaking, it is close-cropped, and the women and 
girls who adopt this style—among them are to be named the 
Volendammers—wear under the white cap with cornettes, or 
“ears,” a black skull-cap which does not permit of more than a 
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short “fringe” to be visible. Nay, more than that, it is con- 
sidered indecent for a girl to allow her head to be seen bare. 

I can recall an instance when, in the course of a frolic be- 
tween two Volendam maidens, one of them tore off the other’s 
skull-cap ; the uncovered one screamed with shame, and quickly 
threw her outer skirt over her head, while the older women 
upbraided the offender for her shameless deed, andcuffed her 
soundly, full-grown lass though she was. Several men were 
present, and in this did the indecency consist. On the other 
hand, the tow-headed, hard-featured, and saucy girls of the 
Island of Marken, but a short sail across the Zuider Zee from 
Volendam, hold entirely different views in this respect. They 
parade a broad, ugly, yellow fringe of hair and a couple of 
long and thick krullen (curls), which give them an untidy ap- 
pearance. These curls are the subject of cruel remarks on the 
part of the shy maidens of Volendam. 


CHILDREN’S AMUSEMENTS 


As the children play mostly in the street, indoor games are 
few and far between; but outdoor games are the same, gen- 
erally speaking, as played by boys in other European countries. 
Marbles and kooten (knuckle-bones) are universal favorites. 
“T am King of the Castle” is a game which needs no descrip- 
tion. The girls enjoy skipping, and when not engaged in this 
pastime seem to delight in knitting just as much. 


THE HAPPY HOME-LIFE OF SPAIN 
By EDITH A. BROWNE 


HERE is no country in the world where home life is a 

higher ideal than in Spain, and it is the women who 

make the homes there so dear to the heart of every member 
of their family. 

Mother may have had a tiring, worrying morning, but she 
plays a Spanish version of “This little pig went to market” 
with her treasured baby as though she were still a merry child 
herself. A little later she will be preparing her husband’s 
midday meal, singing the while. She may not have much to 
give him to eat, but the dishes are sure to be tasty, and she 
will lead the gay chatter which makes a feast of the repast, 
however frugal it may be. The evening meal finds her in the 
same good spirits, and the children—such of them as are not 
yet happily asleep—are full of fun and frolic. There are no 
sullen faces, no grumblings and growlings. Consequently, the 
Spanish father prefers as a rule to stay at home for his even- 
ing’s amusement; he is quite pleased if a neighbor drops in 
for a gossip, a hand at cards, or a game of dominoes, but he 
is also perfectly content to be alone with his family. 

The poor peasants live in little cottages or tiny hovels. 
Truth to tell, they do not always keep their rooms scrupulously 
clean; but as whitewashed walls are very common, the homes 
present a pleasing appearance as a rule when first seen. The 
nobility have their country mansions and esfates, or fine resi- 
dences in the large towns, but among ordinarily well-to-do 
folk it is a common practice for several families to share one 
house. 

One of the most attractive features of a great many 
Spanish dwellings is the Oriental patio, or court, round which 
the house is built. The patio usually has a fountain in the 
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center, and while shady trees add to the enticement of this 
spot as a cool retreat, there are thick carpets of gay flowers 
to rejoice the luxury-loving southern heart. In the summer 
an awning is drawn over the patio, seats are taken out, very 
possibly a piano, too, and the family or families in the sur- 
rounding house spend much of their time in this delightful 
out-of-door room. 


Tue NationaL Love or FLOWERS 


The smallest Spanish hovels bear witness to the national 
love of flowers. Often you see the windows of tumble-down 
dwellings in the meanest of streets richy bedecked with rows 
of plants, creepers climbing over the walls, flowers growing 
out of nooks and crannies here, there, and everywhere, and 
trees rising from the roofs. 

* In the southern districts we find the most beautiful garden 
houses and the wonderful fairy gardens, with magic fountains, 
orange - walks, myrtle - thickets, lemon - groves, palm - aisles, 
fern-grottoes, stately cypresses, spreading cedars, gorgeous 
oleanders, and flower-laden terraces. Rich colors flash in the 
sunshine ; cool water bubbles up on every side; the air is deli- 
cately perfumed with a thousand fragrant scents. 


EvLectric LicHTs IN GENERAL USE 


One of the most striking features of Spanish household 
arrangements is the very general use of electric light. You 
travel miles beyond the civilization of a big town, toil up a 
very winding path, and arrive late at night ima little out-of- 
the-way village on the top of a high hill. When you muster 
up courage to enter the only inn, you are greeted by a cheering 
flash of electric lights, and there is electric light in your bed- 
room to put to flight any fears aroused by your first sight of 
the ramshackle house. 

Spain has jumped straight away from candles and olive- 
oil lamps to electric light. The street lamps formerly in use 
were very quaint. On the top of a wooden post was a close- 
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meshed network receptacle, made of thick, strong wire, in 
shape very much like a frying pan; this was filled with chips 
and logs of pine wood, which, when kindled, gave quite a good 
light. Stacks of wood were stored at the base of each post, 
and the lamp lighter not only had to go his round to light the 
lamps, but it was his duty to feed them, so that they kept on 
burning throughout the night. At festival times copies of 
the old street lamps are still sometimes used for illumination 
purposes, to show the children how their native town was 
lighted in the days not long gone by. 


DoING THE FamMity WasH 


The method of washing clothes in Spain is by no means 
peculiar to the country, but it is very different from our way. 
Washing day starts with a journey to a favorite stream, gen- 
erally the one nearest the house. When all the soiled linén 
has been carried to the scene of action, the actual business of 
washing begins. The washerwoman kneels down on the bank 
and uses the stream as washtub, the stones as scrubbing- 
board. When the clothes are clean, they are spread out on the 
grass to dry, or hung on the bushes and trees. 


CouNntTRY SCENES 


The bullock cart makes a very pretty picture of country 
life. The cart itself is a somewhat small vehicle of rough 
workmanship, but the oxen yoked to it are, as a rule, fine 
beasts. They walk with slow, stately steps, and the peasant in 
charge has littlé to do on the journey beyond leisurely pacing 
the way a few feet ahead of them. 

A most fascinating country scene in the north is a corn- 
bedecked farmhouse. The northern regions are very sandy, 
and many a wide stretch of land glows like purest gold in the 
brilliant sunlight. Amid such surroundings you frequently see 
a house covered with the staple product of the neighboring 
fields, harvested for the drying stage: the ears of corn hang in 
thick orange-hued clusters around all the windows, over the 
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door, and under the projecting roof, and combine with the 
landscape setting to form a wondrously beautiful study in gold. 

The vine grows in all parts of Spain, but flourishes in the 
south. In almost every village you can buy for a cent a good 
meal of grapes, generally of a very good: quality, and. there 
are many where, for the lavish expenditure of two cents, you 
can get more muscatels than would be good for you to eat 
at one sitting. 

The mention of prices as a means of helping you realize 
the richness of Spain as a vine-growing country recalls to my 
memory a pleasing little incident which bears further witness 
to the fertility of the land. 


Musxk-MEtons 


I was walking along one day, feeling very hot and 
exhausted, when I struck a little hamlet, and espied in the 
window of what was apparently a cobbler’s hut some fine- 
looking musk-melons. Obviously they were for sale, as they 
were displayed among a motley collection of garden produce 
in the front of the window, the boots to mend and the mended 
boots being relegated to a shelf in the background. In spite 
of the fact that I was parched with thirst and very hungry— 
or more probably because I had passed that stage of famish- 
ing in which anything to eat or drink is supposed to be accept- 
able—I did not fancy any of the fruit in that window except 
the musk-melons. It so happened that on this particular 
occasion in Spain I had only about the equivalent of half a 
dollar in my pocket; was it too much to hope that I could 
bargain to bring one of those coveted melons within reach of 
my means? I entered the shop in a somewhat despondent 
mood : 

“How much are your melons?” 

The old cobbler rose, walked to the window, rummaged 
out the largest specimen, examined it all round, weighed it in 
his hand, and thought for a long minute; then, turning to me, 
he said very slowly, as if he were still working out the 
problem: 

“T can’t let you have it under—four cents.” 
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BEGGARS 


A little knowledge of Spanish manners and customs adds 
greatly to the comfort of the stranger in Spain. 

Foremost among the experiences which ignorance has the 
power of making very unpleasant are the constant encounters 
with beggars. Go where you will in Spain, you cannot escape 
the whining vagabond, and more than likely the creature is 
a revolting, disease-devoured spectacle, a hideous deformity, 
or at best a vermin-haunted mass of rags. But be careful how 
you express your opinions on the loafer problem to a 
Spaniard. The distribution of alms is a vital part of Spanish 
religion. 

You can only free yourself from the ever-recurring atten- 
tions of the men and women who beg “in God’s name,” by 
asking every time to be excused, “in God’s name.” It is 
useless to attempt to ignore these folk; persistently whining, 
they will follow wherever you silently lead the way, till they 
get some sort of satisfaction out of you. Nor will it help you 
to lose your temper and threaten to call the police. But if 
you quietly say, “My brother, will your worship excuse me, 
for God’s sake?” any beggar-man will turn on his heel and 
leave you in peace; and if you address a beggar-woman in 
the same strain—as, “My sister’’—she will do likewise. 

I am afraid I am powerless to give you any unfailing 
remedy for the onslaughts of beggar-children, unless it be to 
defy any and every principle you may have with regard to 
indiscriminate charity, and distribute pennies to rid yourself 
of the nuisance every time the infantile pests attack you. 

I remember one horrible occasion on which I determined 
to be firm. Two little urchins smiled up at me in the most 
bewitching manner, and pleaded in an ingratiating tone, 
“Thinko thentimos” (cinco centimos, one cent.) I shook 
my head, and walked on. On they came, merrily shouting, 
“Thinko thentimos, thinko thentimos!” They -walked to heel; 
they came by my side, and patted me on the arm; they danced 
round me, still smiling, and coaxing, and cajoling in the same 
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pretty little voices. Presently they changed their manner and 
their tone. 

“Thinko thentimos!” the demand rang out defiantly, and 
almost simultaneously the demand was echoed by a dozen 
militant voices. Where did the other children come from? 
I have never solved that problem; they seemed to drop down 
through the air to the support of the ringleaders. Within a 
few seconds I was being held up by about two score young 
highwaymen and highwaywomen. ; 

Nothing would have induced me at that juncture to part 
with a single penny; but how to make good my escape? I 
was longing to take one of the youngsters by the shoulders 
and make an example of him, but his cries would certainly 
have brought the whole neighboring village round me in a 
storm of indignation. Fortunately, before I quite lost my 
temper, a man appeared on the scene, took in the situation at 
a glance, and put the fiendish youngsters to flight. 

It is a curious fact that, in the midst of this beggar-ridden 
country, it behooves one to be very careful not to give offense 
by offering a gratuity for every little service rendered. Many 
of the very poorest self-supporting Spaniards regard it as an 
insult to be offered a tip. They will go far out of their way 
to show you your way, but they have no thought of making 
anything out of you for so doing. They regard themselves 
as gentlefolk and your equal, and without a doubt many a 
Spanish peasant is a born gentleman in manners, if not in 
rank; so, in nine cases out of ten, particularly in the country. 
you can only give courtly thanks for courtly services. 


IN THE HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND 
By ELIZABETH GRIERSON 


OU know the Highland dress. I need hardly describe it 
to you, for you have all seen it, either worn by someone, 
or in a picture. 

The short kilted skirt, which is made out of a long piece 
of tartan plaid, plaited or kilted into a band, which gives its 
name, “the kilt,” to the whole dress; the furry sporran, or 
purse; the short stockings, showing the bare knees; and the 
little jacket, with the plaid, made of the same tartan as the 
kilt, caught up on one shoulder. 

And what do you expect every Highlander to be able to 
do? Play the bagpipes, of course! And what music do you 
expect every Highland regiment to march to? Again you 
answer: “The bagpipes, of course!” 

Iam sure you would feel deeply disappointed if you met a 
Scottish regiment out marching one day led by a brass band; 
for there is only one kind of music that kilted men could 
march to, and that is the “skirl of the pipes.” 

Another thing which I think you would notice in the 
Highlands would be the names of the people: so many of 
them have the same surnames. You would be struck by the 
fact that in one district almost all the people are called 
Fraser; in another, Campbell; in another, MacDonald; in 
another, MacGregor ; and so on. 

These are what are called “clan names.” At one time the 
population of the Highlands was divided up into clans, and 
each clan had its own surname. 

The word “clan” comes from a Gaelic word which means 
“children,” and each clan was just like a great family. The 
chief was fts head, and all its members looked up to him and 
obeyed him, as if he were their father; and they took his 
name. 
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Some of the chiefs took their names from lands, etc., 
such as the Frasers, the Grants, the Grahams, and in that case 
their followers were known as Frasers, or Grants, or 
Grahams also; but other chiefs simply gave their own name 
to their clan, with the prefix “mac,” which means “son of,” 
added to it. 

Thus, if Donald was the first chief’s name, his children 
and his followers were called MacDonald, or “the son of 
Donald,” and that clan came to be known as the clan Mac- 
Donald. 

These clans were constantly fighting with one another, but 
if a common enemy threatened them—if the men of the Low- 
lands or the English, for instance, marched against them— 
they forgot their own feuds for the time, and banded them- 
selves together to drive back the common foe. 

All these clans wore the Highland dress, and each of them 
had its own tartan, with the colors a little differently arranged. 
You have all seen these different varieties of tartan, some of 
them made of such dark greens and blues you can hardly 
distinguish the colors, and others brilliant scarlet, and others, 
again, nearly white. And if you know the clans to which 
they belong, you will be able to guess, when you meet any- 
one wearing a kilt, which Highland family he belongs to. 

For even to this day people who are descended from these 
old Highland families are proud of their descent; and, no 
matter where they live—in England, or Canada, or Africa— 
they like to have kilts, or ties, or rugs made out of their 
family tartan, and they look up to the head of their clan with 
a certain respect, although they do not feel called upon to 
obey him as the clansmen obeyed their chiefs in the olden 
times. 

Tue Lakes, MouNTAINS, AND RIVERS 


I suppose you have all read in ‘fairy tales of babies who 
were lucky enough to have fairy godmothers, who dowered 
them with all manner of good things. 

I think Scotland must have had a fairy godmother who 
gave her three gifts—her lakes, and mountains, and rivers; 
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for without these she would never have been famed for the 
beauty of her scenery as she is to-day. 

If you look for a moment at a map of Scotland you will 
see what a large part of the country is taken up with moun- 
tains and high hills, between which nestle a perfect network 
of lakes, or “lochs,” as we call them, with here and there a. 
broad river winding its way through a fertile plain, or 
“strath,” to the sea. 

Many of the lochs are fresh-water lochs, but some are 
what are called “sea lochs’—that is, one end of them opens 
out into the sea, or opens out into another loch, which in its 
turn opens out into the sea, so that you could sail up them 
into the heart of the country. 

High hills covered with bracken and heather rise sheer 
out of the water on each side of the lochs, and there are 
plantations of nodding birches, and numbers of little burns 
running like silver threads down the mountain-sides. 

I cannot attempt to tell you about all the Scottish lochs, 
for there are hundreds of them, but I must just mention one 
or two of the best known. 

There is Loch Lomond, near Glasgow, which is the biggest 
fresh-water loch in Scotland. It is thirty-five miles long, and 
is studded with beautiful islands, and at its head is a moun- 
tain called Ben Lomond, which stands like a sentinel keeping 
guard over the loch that shares its name. 

Then, there is Loch Katrine, which lies in a very beautiful 
part of the country called the Trossachs, which Sir Walter 
Scott has described in “The Lady of the Lake,” and Loch 
Leven, where Queen Mary was imprisoned in an old castle 
which stands on an island in the middle of the loch, and from 
which she escaped with the aid of little Willie Douglas, who, 
you remember, stole the keys in a napkin when they were 
lying on the supper-table., 


ScoTrisH SHEPHERDS 


You know a shepherd by sight, but how many of you 
have known one as a friend, have walked over the hills with 
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him when he has been gathering his sheep, and have helped 
him to “drive twins” from one field to another in “lambing 
time,” when each silly mother has a couple of long-legged 
lambs to look after, and insists first of all in losing them, then 
in running after some other sheep’s lambs, under the impres- 
sion that they are her own. 

If any of you have spent long afternoons out on the hills 
in this way you are very lucky, for you will have learned a 
great deal about Nature—about animals and how to treat 
them, about birds and where and when they make their nests, 
and about the weather: what signs show that it is going to be 
a fine day to-morrow, and what signs show that it will rain. 

You may not be aware that you have learned these things, 
but you have, all the same; for a shepherd spends all his time 
in the open air, and knows about them, and you cannot talk 
to him without learning something about them too. 

There is an old friend of mine whom I wish you all knew. 
He is a shepherd, and his name is Robbie. He has a kind 
face and a long silvery beard, and when he is walking about 
among his sheep, with a lamb in his arm, and his ‘shepherd’s 
crook in his hand, he makes one think of the pictures of the 
Good Shepherd, only one does not think of the Good Shep- 
berd as an old man. 

Robbie has taken care of sheep all his life. He began to 
be a herd laddie when he left school, and he has seen many 
changes in the long years that have gone by since then. 

Nowadays when sheep and lambs are sold they are taken 
to the nearest market, and then, if the distance is too great 
for them to travel to their new quarters in a day, or a couple 
of days, they are taken to the station and put into trucks, and 
taken long distances by train. But Robbie remembers, when 
he was a lad, seeing great droves of sheep being driven slowly 
along certain paths (which are called “drove-roads”) through 
the Border hills, accompanied by six or eight shepherds; and 
when he asked these men where they came from, he found 
that they had come with their flocks from the Highlands, and 
that they were driving them over the Border and down into 
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England, and that they eiraes to be a month, or five weeks, 
on the road. 

These Highland shepherds were hardy men, for Robbie 
remembers how they each carried a bag of oatmeal, and how, 
when night fell, if they were near no cottage, they simply 
made themselves “crowdy,” by mixing a handful of oatmeal 
with a little cold water, and when they had eaten that, they 
wrapped themselves in their plaids and lay down to pass the 
night on the hillside beside their sheep. 

But although shepherds nowadays have not to take jour- 
neys like that, they have a hard and anxious life, and have 
to brave all kinds of weather in the fulfillment of their duty. 

When a very bad snowstorm comes on, and everyone else 
is glad to stay indoors, Robbie and his friends have to face 
the driving snow in order to see that their flocks are in a 
place of safety, and next morning, when the wind has gone 
down and the snow is no longer falling, they must be early 
astir in order to see if any sheep have been buried in the 
snowdrifts, and to carry food to the whole flock if the snow 
is too deep to allow them to get at the grass. 

When spring comes the lambs arrive, and then the shep- 
herds are busy all day and half the night as well. For they 
get up very early, often before it is light, and go out with 
lanterns to see that all the little lambs are comfortable, and 
that none of them are perishing for want of food or shelter. 
And they go up and down among them the live-long day, 
carrying flasks of hot milk in order to give the weaklings an 
extra drink, or bring orphans up “by hand.” 

But they try not to have many orphans. There are 
mothers whose lambs have died, and there are lambs whose 
mothers have died, and Robbie tries to make the lambless 
mothers adopt the motherless lambs. This sounds quite an 
easy matter, but I can assure you that it is not; for every 
sheep knows its own lamb, not by sight, but by smell, and if 
Robbie were to put down a strange lamb at a sheep’s side in 
the hope that she would accept it at once, he would certainly 
be disappointed. The sheep would sniff the lamb for a 
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moment, then she would butt it away with all her might, no 
matter how the poor little thing “baa’d.” 

No, Robbie is wiser than that. He takes the dead lamb’s 
skin and he ties it on the little orphan as tightly as he can, 
and then he sets it down, a comical little figure, beside the 
dead lamb’s mother. And the trick succeeds. The sheep 
sniffs the new-comer and is satisfied, and lets the little creature 
nestle close to her at once. 

No sooner are the lambs fairly big and able to look after 
themselves than another busy time comes on for careful shep- 
herds. It is drawing near “clipping time,” or, as you would 
say, “sheep-shearing time,” and the sheep’s fleeces are getting 
so thick and heavy that if one of them chances to roll on its 
back it cannot get up again, but will lie with its feet in the 
air until it dies. 

When a sheep gets on its back like this it is said to be 
“awelled,” and if ever you are going over the hills in early 
summer and see a sheep lying on its back with its legs in the 
air, if you have the pluck to go and push it over on its side, 
so that it can get up, you will probably have saved its life. 

When there is a risk of sheep awelling, a shepherd will 
“look his hirsel”—that is, walk all over the ground where his 
sheep are feeding—three times a day, and this means a great 
deal of walking, for he must do his work so thoroughly that, 
when he has finished, he has looked into every hollow where 
a sheep could possibly be hidden. 


SHEARING THE SHEEP 


Before the clipping comes on, the sheep must be washed, 
in order that their wool may be as clean as possible when it 
is taken off. 

Each sheep is not washed separately—that would take too 
much time—but they are driven, one by one, into a deep pool, 
across which they must swim before they can get out, and in 
doing so their wool is cleansed. 

The clipping day is a busy day on a sheep-farm. All the 
shepherds in the neighborhood come to help, for if a shep- 
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herd had to shear his flock single-handed, it would take him 
weeks to do so. So his neighbors come to help him, and he, 
in his turn, goes to help them. 

The sheep are separated from their lambs, and shut up in 
railed enclosures. Then, as they are wanted, they are caught 
and taken out, one by one, to the clippers, who kneel on the 
grass, each with a sheep in front of him. These clippers are 
wonderfully clever with their shears. Snip! snip! snip! they 
go, and gradually the sheep’s fleece falls off, and lies on the 
grass like a great soft rug of wool, leaving the sheep, whose 
legs are strapped, lying in the middle of it, looking very white 
and very small. 

“Buist!” calls out the clipper; and a boy who has been 
standing beside a fire, over which hangs a pot of boiling tar, 
dips an iron rod with two letters on the end of it into the 
liquid, and runs and presses it against the white shorn side 
of the sheep. ’ 

In an instant its owner’s name is stamped upon it in star- 
ing black letters; then the straps are taken off its legs, and 
away it goes, with a bound of delight, to join its companions 
who have already passed through the same ordeal, and to seek 
its lambs, who are wandering desolately about, looking for it. 

A couple of girls come running up to pick up the fleece 
which it has left behind it. They stretch it on a low board, 
almost like a table, and roll it into a neat roll, after which 
they toss it aside on to a heap of other fleeces which are rolled 
up in the same way. 

Presently an enormous bag, made of sacking, will be slung 
up between two high posts, and a man will jump into it, and 
the girls will hand him up the rolls of wool, and he will pack 
them into the bag, stamping them down with his feet until 
it is quite full; then it is sewn up with twine, and set aside 
with other bags, to be sent, later on, to the manufacturer, who 
will spin it into yarn; then it will be made into cloth, or 
hosiery, or nice warm blankets. 

Some six weeks after the clipping comes a very distress- 
ing day, when all the lambs are taken from their mothers and 
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driven off to market, to face the world on their own account. 
Then the air resounds with a dismal chorus of “Baa, baa’s” 
as the poor sheep go bleating about calling for their children. 

After this, for the next few months, a shepherd’s work 
is comparatively easy, for sheep do not need much.attention 
in the winter-time; but with the spring the lambs come once 
more, and the year’s round of work begins over again. 


ScottisH SHEEP-Docs 


We cannot think of Scottish shepherds without thinking 
of Scottish sheep-dogs—collies, as we call them—for a shep- 
herd would be absoiutely helpless without his dogs, who are 
so well trained, and so intelligent, that they obey every move- 
ment of his hand, as well as every word he utters,in such a 
clever way that we feel, as we watch them, that they know 
almost as much about sheep as he does. 

This knowledge comes by what we call instinct—that is, 
it is born in them, and when a collie is quite young—only 
about seven or eight months old—it begins of its own accord 
to try and help its master with his sheep. 

If it is out with him when he is driving a flock of sheep, 
and one of them tries to break away from the rest, it will run 
boldly forward and bark in her face, as if it knew that she 
is doing wrong. 

When the shepherd sees this, he does all he can to 
encourage the dog, talking to it gently, and trying, by word 
and gesture, to show it what he wants it to do. 

If, for instance, he wishes it to gather together all the 
sheep that are on a certain hill, he points to the hill and says, 
“Come, here, away, out-by, wide”—at least, that is what 
Robbie says to his dog Toss, and Toss sets off up the hill- 
side, and in a very short time he has gathered all the scattered 
sheep into a group, and stands waiting for further orders. 
Then, if Robbie wants the sheep brought toward him, he 
makes a sign with his hand, and Toss obeys. 

If Robbie chances to be driving his sheep along a road, 
and he comes to a place where another road joins it, he knows 
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that half his flock will probably turn down that way. He 
does not wish them to do this, so he makes a sign to Toss, 
who is walking soberly at his heels. Toss understands what 
is wanted, and in a moment he is over the wall, and flying 
along the field on the other side of it, so as to get in front 
of the sheep; and when the place where the two ways meet 
is reached, he is standing guarding the one down which the 
sheep are not to go. 

Sometimes, at agricultural shows, there are “dog trials,” 
in order to see which collie can manage sheep most cleverly. 
And do you know what the test often is? Four sheep are put 
into a field which has a small enclosure in the middle of it. 
The gate of this enclosure is left open, and each dog in turn 
is expected, under the direction of its master, to drive three 
of these sheep into the enclosure, and to keep the fourth one, 
who, naturally, wants to follow its companions, out. 

The dog who does this in the shortest time and with fewest 
mistakes wins the prize; and considering that their masters 
are not allowed to help them in any way except by making 
signs to them, and giving them orders, I think it is a wonder- 
ful feat for any dog to accomplish. 


GLIMPSES OF CANADA’S WONDERLAND 
By WILFRED CAMPBELL anp THE EDITORS 


Thou land for gods, or those of old 
Whom men deemed gods, of loftier mold, 


Sons of the vast, the hills, the sea, 
Masters of earth’s humanity: 


I stand here where this autumn morn, 
Autumnal garbs thy hills adorn, 


And all thy woodlands flame with fire, 
And glory of the world’s desire. 


Far northward lie thy purple hills, 
Far vasts between, thy great stream fills. 


O land, by every gift of God 
Brave home of freemen, let thy sod, 


Sacred with blood of hero sires, 
Spurn from its breast ignobler fires. 


Keep on these shores where beauty reigns, 
And vastness folds from peak to plains, 


With oar for all from hills to sea, 
No shackled, helot tyranny. 


Breed all thy daughters mothers true, 
Magic of that glad joy of you, 


Till liberties thy hills adorn, 
“As wide'as thy wide fields of corn. 


And round earth’s rim thine honor glows, 
Unsullied as thy drifted snows. 


HE traveler entering Canada from the east, by way of 

the Gulf of St. Lawrence, enters one of the great rivers 

of the world. Passing the rock and fortress of Quebec, and 

the district through which the St. Lawrence flows, he comes 

to Montreal, the Canadian metropolis; then on to Toronto, 
848 
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and west to Winnipeg, the center of the Dominion; and 
thence to the Rocky Mountains and beyond. 

The vastness, the grandeur of the scenery, the miles upon 
miles of country over which he is being rapidly whirled, while 
the ever-varying panorama materializes and dissolves as he 
passes, must be a continual source of astonishment and admi- 
ration. And though he may have seen the beauty and grandeur 
of the Great Lakes, he is scarcely prepared for the scene which 
awaits him after he passes the wide prairies, through seas of 
waving grass, and the glorious vision of the Rocky Moun- 
tains arises like a vast new dream conjured up by Dante, or 
touched by the master-hand of the magician, Turner. 

Who has entered for the first time the noble Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, and sailed inward up that vast river, with its wild 
and forbidding or elusive and mountainous shore-line, with- 
out feeling deeply the part it has played in the history of our 
race and the world? 

Here came the first discoverers, from battleworn, com- 
merce-burdened Europe; seeking, by a sort of divine instinct, 
new dreams of human ideal and human effort in a virgin 
world. Or perchance, as some thought, they imagined they 
were reaching the farther shores of distant Ind or Cathay. 

It was not only an adventurous and restless period, but it 
was of a certainty a heroic one. Let those who doubt this, 
voyage out on the broad Atlantic, starting from Liverpool or 
Southampton, in one of the great ocean liners of to-day—vast 
in the dock, but how incomparably small in contrast with the 
vastness of ocean!—and let them imagine the small, high- 
pooped sailing vessel which essayed this voyage for the first 
time, adventuring out into the unknown and far from kindly 
Atlantic; and they will realize the desperate undertaking of 
our first Canadian discoverers. 


THe MariTIME PROVINCES 


South of the noble gateway to the eastern interior of 
Canada, the famed St. Lawrence, there lies a group of prov- 
inces of the Dominion, small in comparison with the western | 
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areas, but important as the first to be discovered, and by 
reason of their heroic history from that day to this. These 
provinces are Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and the small 
island called Prince Edward. These were settled by the 
Scottish, Acadian French, and United Empire Loyalist stock ; 
and while they are now a small proportion of the Dominion, 
yet they represent in their people the three dominant ele- 
ments which have gone to make up the Canada of to-day. 

This is a region of much sea-line, of bold, rugged shores, 
noble mountains, and vast sea-marshes. It is a region teem- 
ing with history and legend. Out of its confines came the 
beautiful story of Evangeline, the romance and tragedy of La 
Tour and De Monts, and the splendid failure of the Scots- 
man Alexander. 

It has later been the theater of the more practical, if less 
romantic, successes of the modern Scot and United Empire 
Loyalist; and is to-day most favorably known because of its 
mines, fisheries, harbors, its orchards, and the Canadian 
statesmen and thinkers which it has produced. 

The northeast point of Nova Scotia is the island of Cape 
Breton, with its Bras d’Or Lake, an arm of the sea, its new 
Campbelton, Sydney, and the famed Louisburg. 

Here, it is said, first came Eric the Red and his fellow 
Norsemen, discovering Markland and perchance Vinland or 
Vineland ; and here, perchance, also, the hero of Longfellow’s 
Skeleton in Armour may have first sighted land. 


“Three weeks we westward bore, 
And when the storm was o’er, 
Cloud-like we saw the shore, 

Stretching to leeward.” 


Here it was that the great Cabot first came, as the dis- 
coverer of the American mainland, and touched at this east- 
ward cape after weeks of drifting and tacking, and fear and 
doubt on the part of his followers. 


“Over the hazy distance, 
Beyond the sunset’s rim, 
For ever and for ever 
Those voices called to him. 
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Westward! westward! westward! 

The sea sang in his head, 

At morn in the busy harbor, 

At nightfall on his bed. 
Westward! westward! westward! 
Over the line of breakers, 

Out of the distance dim, 

For ever the foam-white fingers 

Beckoning, beckoning him.” 


HALIFAX 


The approach to Halifax by sea is very fine. Here is 
one of the finest harbors in the world. It is said that a thou- 
sand vessels may float there in safety. It is six miles long, 
and accessible at all times of the year. 

Halifax is a fine maritime city, and was long the chief 
British citadel on the Atlantic, and also a naval station. The 
ships are now withdrawn, and the fort is manned by Canadian 
troops. 

It is also the terminus of the Intercolonial Railway, and 
the winter seaport for Canadian Atlantic steamers. It is also 
famous for its fish market, which has, it is said, a more varied 
supply of fresh and salt-water fish all the year round than 
any other market in America. Here also fleets are fitted out 
for the Labrador and Island fishing banks, so well depicted 
by Kipling and the Canadian writer Norman Duncan. 


OTTAWA 


Ottawa, the capital of the Dominion, and situated in this 
province, has been called the Washington of the north. But, 
save that they are the two capitals of this northern continent, 
they have little in common. Ottawa is situated in one of the 
most ideal spots for the capital of a country such as ours is. 


“Above her river, above her hill, 
Above her streets of brief renown, 
In majesty austere and still 
Ottawa’s gloried towers look down. 
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Dim in the sunset’s misty fires, 

Set on the landscape like a crown, 
Loom tower and bastion, as the spires 
Of some old-world cathedral town. 
if 


Here in the even, from afar, 
By countryside or river breast, 

Beneath the burnished evening star, 
Those turrets gloom against the west.” 


Athens and Edinburgh have each their mountain; Rome 
had its seven hills. But nowhere in the world has a city, the 
capital of a country, a nobler mountain than is seen from our 
city streets every day of the year. King’s Mountain, or 
mountain range, rising above the Gatineau Hills, has a majesty 
and beauty all its own. To the thoughtful, all things are sug- 
gestive; and this mountain grows on one from hour to hour, 
from day to day, and season to season. Summer or winter, 
spring or autumn, it has as many moods as though it were 
human. 

Rome has her Tiber, Edinburgh her Firth of Forth, 
London her Thames, and Paris her Seine. But where can be 
found a stream of more magnificent sweep and flow than the 
Ottawa? Nature has no more beautiful outlook of stream 
and champaign than is to be seen from our suburbs any day 
of the year; and nothing is more majestic than our great 
limestone crags, those Titan foundations upon which our city 
is built. 

They are the base which nature has reared, with the vast 
river sweeping below, on which man has constructed perhaps 
the noblest piles to be found on this continent. Approach 
Ottawa from any direction, and the first glimpse got of the 
city is of the splendid crown-like height of towers, turrets, 
and Gothic walls, with the dome of the Library and its flying 
buttresses standing forth distinctly, the three buildings blend- 
ing as one, and giving it the resemblance to an old-world 
cathedral city rising from its cloistered and bastioned hill. 

Perhaps the loveliest view to be got of the main building 
of the Public Buildings is by approaching it from the front, 
in one of those still winter evenings, when the sun has set 
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to the west of the Gatineau Hills, and the saffron and orange 
afterglow still lingers along the ridge of the western sky. 
Here, in the steely evening, the stately building, its windows 
alight, looms with its pinnacles and towers like Aladdin’s 
palace or a crystallized fairy dream. Behind its shadowy 
outlines at the western end, the trees, denuded of their verdure, 
stand a delicately penciled tracery against the exquisite blue 
and gold of the winter evening; and far above and over the 
edge of the horizon burn out steadfast and bright the wintry 
stars. 


TORONTO 


On the whole, Toronto, by reason of its origin, past history, 
the class of its inhabitants, its situation and position as the 
chief city of Ontario, its mercantile wealth, and its promi- 
nence in legal, educational, and political life, is the most repre- 
sentative Canadian city. And when one hears its myriad 
churchbells ring on a Sabbath morning, giving it the air of 
an old English cathedral town, it will scarcely be realized 
that here on the weekdays exists the unrest and the fever of 
a people over-much American, in their absorption in the world 
of finance and the awful business of stock gambling and other 
material interests, the too close application to which is bring- 
ing about a marked deterioration in our Canadian manhood. 
Nor would one, who has witnessed the intense loyalty to 
British institutions shown by the citizens of the city of 
Toronto, and their strong appreciation of the necessity of 
the imperial spirit and of the development of the Empire, 
realize without surprise that this city was long the residence 
of that distinguished historian, essayist, and master of 
English, Goldwin Smith, whose life-dream for many years 
was to bring about the annexation of the Dominion to the 
United States. 

Toronto is famous in Canada for its many beautiful build- 
ings, among them colleges, provincial and civic buildings; and 
especially for its fine churches. Toronto University, in 
Queen’s Park, is one of the leading universities in Canada, 
and has had many distinguished men at its head. The main 
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building of the University College is architecturally one of 
the handsomest on the continent; and it has many other fine 
buildings, among them the handsome university library, 
grouped together in its grounds adjoining the park. Near 
here two other universities—MacMaster, belonging to the 
Baptist Church, and Victoria, the Methodist university— 
occupy stately and commodious buildings. Out in the western 
side of the city, on Queen Street, stands Trinity University, 
a handsome, quaint old pile, not unlike an old overgrown 
English manor-house. 


THE CANADIAN LAKE REGION 


“Domed with the azure of heaven, 
Floored with a pavement of pearl, 

Clothed all about with a brightness 
Soft as the eyes of a girl; 


Girt with a magical girdle, 
Rimmed with a vapor of rest— 

These are the inland waters, 
These are the lakes of the west.” 


The Dominion of Canada has, without doubt, the finest 
waterways in the whole world, and the greater portion of the 
fresh water upon the globe is within its confines. The Great 
Lakes which lie between Canada and the United States contain 
within themselves alone more than half of the fresh water 
upon the face of the earth. 

Lakes Huron and Superior are really in their extent and 
depth inland seas, and with Ontario and Erie, and their con- 
necting rivers, form a highway for shipping unequaled on 
either continent. 

The lake region of Canada is composed of two groups of 
lakes which are spoken of as the upper lake region and the 
lower lake region. The latter comprises Lakes Erie and 
Ontario; and the former, Huron, with its vast arm, Géorgian 
Bay, Superior, and Michigan. Farther north, along the 
coasts of the county of Bruce, there is a wild beauty of the 
scenery, which in places suggests that of the ocean. Here, in 
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the late summer and the early autumn, for miles there stretches 
the winding shore, a perfect picture of forest and sand beach, 
shining water and sky, wrapped in an elusive mantle of 
dream-like haze. This wonderful condition of shore, lake, 
sky, and atmosphere will sometimes continue so late in the 
year as October, when the autumn tints of crimson maple, 
russet and golden beech, scarlet sumach, and the wine-like, 
claret-colored leaf of the oak light up the landscape in 
autumnal glory. Here at this season are to be seen 


“Miles and miles of lake and forest, 
Miles and miles of sky and mist; 
Marsh and shore-land, where the rushes 

Rustle, wind and water kissed; 
Where the lake’s great face is driving, 
Driving, drifting into mist. 


_ Miles and miles of crimson glories, 
Autumn’s wondrous fires ablaze ;— 
Miles of shoreland red and golden, 
Drifting into dream and haze; 
Dreaming where the woods and vapors 
Melt in myriad misty waves. 


Miles and miles of lake and forest, 
Miles and miles of sky and mist ;— 

Wild birds calling, where the rushes 
Rustle, wind and water kissed; 

Where the lake’s great face is driving, 
Driving, drifting into mist.” 


Following the shore-line around the great peninsula into 


Georgian Bay, or sailing north to the sacred island of the 
aborigines, the Manitoulin— 


“Girdled by Huron’s throbbing and thunder, 
Out on the drift and lift of its blue’— 


a region is reached of vast craggy shores, crowned with for- 
est; smooth, sandy and pebbly beaches, shining like the silver 
horseshoe in the Arabian legend; deep, sheltered bays, where 
Britain’s armored fleet might anchor; desolate, forbidding 
coasts where, in October, the mighty surf is grinding death 
and hate on the rocks, as sandward and landward it roars. 
Here, on the breast of these mighty waters, or in the region 
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which walls them in, is found a variety of beauty, from the 
winter desolation of the cruelest, most fatal seas without 
exception on the face of the globe, to the exquisite glamor of 
the summer morning of the lake region, where the dim, misty 
dome of the world, scarce awake, blushes rose like the cheek 
of a child. 


THE Ortp NorTHwestT AND MANITOBA 


We now come to a part of the Dominion which until 
1869 was outside its borders in so far as organized government 
was concerned. This part of Canada, which stretches from the 
northwest extremity of the great lakes to the shores of Hudson 
Bay, is now known by the name of the middle west, and is 
organized into a province which is, to-day, the central province 
of Canada, namely, Manitoba. 

The history of this newer Canada, which it has in common 
with the three western provinces of later date, is really the 
history of the Hudson Bay Company, the two Riel rebellions, 
and the building of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

All of its remarkable development from a wild region of 
fur-traders, half-breeds, and Indians to a prosperous province, 
did not come about spontaneously or in one day. Something 
else had to take place before a province, even in the middle 
west, would be practically possible. Another story has to be 
told, and the history of a great undertaking related, which 
changed the current of Canadian history, and determined for 
ever the national and political future of the northern half of 
North America; and this was the building of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. 

The story of this vast and responsible undertaking, which 
bound by bands of steel the remote east and west of the 
Dominion, and made them one country, is necessarily the his- 
tory of that remarkable Scotch Canadian, Donald Smith, later 
a peer of the realm, under the title of Lord Strathcona and 
Mount Royal. This distinguished man was born in Forres, in 
Scotland, in the twentieth year of the nineteenth century. Re- 
jecting the study of law, he at the age of eighteen entered the 
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Hudson Bay Company’s service, and came out to Canada, where. 
by hard work and ability he rose step by step to be the chief 
factor, and in time chief commissioner in Canada, and resi- 
dent governor of the corporation. 

He became prominent as a special commissioner, dealing 
with the first Riel rebellion. In 1870 he became a member of 
the Legislature for Winnipeg, and from that time on played an 
important part in Dominion politics. In 1896 he was appointed 
High Commissioner for Canada in London, and sworn in as a 
member of the Canadian Privy Council. He had already been 
knighted, and in the Diamond Jubilee year was raised to the 
peerage. 

Sir Charles Tupper, a distinguished Nova Scotian premier 
of the Dominion, said in the House of Commons that the 
Canadian Pacific Railway would have had no existence to- 
day, had it not been for the indomitable pluck and energy and 
determination, both financially and in every other respect, of 
Sir Donald Smith. Lord Strathcona is famous to-day over 
the Empire. His patriotic service and conduct, in sending out 
the Strathcona Horse to South Africa, and his munificent 
benefactions to universities and other public institutions in 
Canada and in Scotland, added to his other remarkable serv- 
ices to humanity. 

The building of the Canadian Pacific Railway was the real 
foundation of the great west. The knowledge of the great 
wheat-lands to be had for the taking, brought thousands from 
the older parts of eastern Canada, especially from Ontario, 
whose people may be said to be the immediate ancestors of the 
pioneers of Manitoba. Indeed, this province has often been 
called a newer Ontario. The rich grain-fields of the new 
west soon got a wider fame, and emigrants began to pour in 
from Europe, and in a few years the country became known 
as the great grain center of the world. The result has been 
that Winnipeg is to-day one of the leading cities of Canada, 
and is even called the northern Chicago. 

Here are the great plains and prairies of British North 
America. The scenery, while more monotonous than that of 
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the rest of Canada, has its own special beauties. The vast 
undulating seas of waving grass, spangled with flowers, and 
the grim cattle plains under clear-blue skies, are well worth 
seeing. Here the prairie, stretching to the horizon, is broken 
by small houses and scattered groups of buildings, while vari- 
colored patches show where the soil is under cultivation. Men 
riding upon the great farm-implements of the west, driving 
four-in-hand, are plowing and harrowing the soil, or cutting 
grain at a speed which would astonish an European. Occa- 
sionally there is a bit of marsh-land, with little ponds of still 
water, which break the landscape. It is, on the whole, a fairly 
equable climate—more reliable than that of the east or far 
west. The springs are early, and summer advances rapidly 
to great heat in mid-summer. Grain ripens quickly, and there 
is little rain at harvest-time, so that crops are gathered in 
without dread of wetting; and though there is sometimes early 
frost, the abundant average yield more than compensates for 
this danger. 


Tue Two New Prarrie PRovINCES 


The really new Canada of the present, unless it is the Cobalt 
mining district, is that part of the Dominion comprising the 
young provinces, Alberta and Saskatchewan. These provinces 
were formed out of the provisional provinces of Athabasca, 
Alberta, Saskatchewan, and Assiniboia, and admitted to the 
Union, September 1, 1905. 

This is the region of the western Indians, those roaming 
prairie-bands which hunted, in years past, the now nearly ex- 
tinct bison, and were a fierce, nomad people. But even here 
the red man has, like Esau of old, sold his birthright, and has 
long ceased to offer any resistance to the ever-encroaching 
advance of the white population. They are, however, still to 
be seen everywhere through the northwest, adding, in many 
cases, with their gay-colored blankets, curious wigwams, and 
fleet ponies, to the picturesqueness of the landscape. 

The chief agency for many years in opening up the north- 
west was the cattle ranch. What the backwoodsman was to 
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the east, the rancher was to the west, the pioneer of civilization. 
The successful rancher was a man who cared little for the 
comforts, and less for the refinements of civilization, and 
who chose, by temperament, the wild, free, and un- 
conventional life of the open. What has of late become an 
affectation of a certain class of American literature, was the 
real life and unwritten creed of the western ranchman. He 
lived all day, and a large part of the night, out of doors, 
his pillow the prairie grass, and his candles the stars. It was, 
to a special type of healthy young Britons, who found the 
restraints of counting-house and social life at home too con- 
fining, a very paradise of physical freedom. 

It was a splendid escape-valve for the overpressure of old- 
ceuntry restlessness, which, out in the opens of the new world, 
developed a condition of physical manhood of the splendid 
physique exemplified in the Strathcona Horse—a body of men 
of whom any country might well be proud. 

The ranching section is chiefly confined to southern Alberta 
and southwestern Saskatchewan. Here the winter season is 
neither severe nor prolonged. The days are bright and cloud- 
less, and the light snowfalls are neither frequent nor lasting. 
They vanish before the warm Chinook winds, and are followed 
by days of soft weather. There are cold snaps in January and 
the early part of February; but the winter breaks up early in 
March, and before April the prairies are spangled with flowers, 
false-indigo, shooting-stars, and violets, with roses, lupines, 
and vetches following after, until the prairie is all a glory of 
wonderful color. The atmosphere here is very dry, and the 
thermometer rises very high in the summer days; but the 
nights are cool, so that sleep and rest follow easily after the 
heat and exertion of the day. 

The life of the cowboy, though not so romantic as some 
writers would make it appear to be, yet has its interesting side 
to the man who loves the life of a rider in the open. The 
business of ranching grew from a small beginning in the early 
days, to be one of the great industries of the west. It began 
when the Mounted Police brought into southern Alberta a 
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couple of milch cows and a few yokes of oxen for their own 
use. Shortly after, a Montana trading company brought in a 
small herd of cattle to provide beef for the police. 

Then, in the year 1876, a member of the Mounted Police 
bought a small herd, consisting of one bull and fourteen cows ; 
and, having no other way of providing for them, he turned 
them loose on the prairie to take their chances; and the result 
of this experiment, whose importance was little dreamed of at 
the time, was entirely and surprisingly satisfactory. Without 
shelter or provision for food, they survived the winter, and 
took their chances with the buffalo, the wolves, the Indians, the 
prairie fires, and proved their fitness to share the fortunes of 
the creature inhabitants of the treeless wilds. 

The early history of the ranching industry is exceedingly 
interesting. Late in the autumn of the year 1873, a brave and 
enterprising band of men pushed out into the wildness, from 
what is now Winnipeg, and reached the neighborhood of the 
Saskatchewan. Here they founded Fort McLeod, and under 
the leadership of Colonel McLeod, then commissioner of the 
Mounted Police, they planted the British flag, and made a new 
outpost of the empire in the then remote west. It was not 
long before there were several large ranches in the vicinity. 
These ranches were the nucleus of a community, which the 
presence of the Mounted Police helped to build up, and which 
it virtually protected and ruled for many years. 

As time progressed, the ranch business became one of the 
most valuable and lucrative in the world. Conditions changed, 
and finer business methods were applied; so that the profits 
of a successful ranch were exceedingly large. From 1880 to 
1900 Alberta was the greatest ranching country in America ; 
but the farmer has driven out the rancher, and the days of the 
big herds are past. Horse-raising was very profitable for a 
while owing to the large numbers needed by new-comers for 
farm work; but motor-driven farming implements are fast dis- 
placing the horses on the farms. 

The province of Saskatchewan lies to the east of Alberta 
and to the west of Manitoba. It contains over 243,000 square 
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miles of land, besides over 8,000 square miles of water. It 
is a country for wheat, mixed farming, and ranching, and is 
destined to be one of the greatest wheat-growing regions in 
the world. It has a desirable climate, no cyclones or violent 
storms, and possesses good water. Along the line of the rail- 
way many flourishing towns have sprung up. The appearance 
of the country is park-like, with alternating groves of poplar 
and willow, and prairie. 

The farm-holdings vary in size from less than one acre up 
to thousands of acres, the greater percentage of holdings con- 
taining between 101 and 200 acres each. 


BriTIsH COLUMBIA 


British Columbia is one of the most important provinces 
in the Dominion. It differs in many characteristics from the 
other provinces, and maintains an individuality of its own. 
Sheltered on one side by the high wall of the Rocky Mountains, 
its long western coast washed by the warm waves of the 
Pacific Ocean, watered by the Fraser River, another of those 
wonderful streams of this country of great and wonder- 
ful rivers, its climate is peculiarly salubrious and’ its 
soil more lavishly generous, perhaps, than that of any other 
part of the Dominion where so much fertile land abounds. 
The history of the province begins with, and for some years is 
identical with, that of the Fraser River, which was first par- 
tially navigated in 1793 by Alexander Mackenzie, the first man 
to cross the continent. 

Goldseekers came in, in spite of precautions of the Hudson 
Bay Company to keep the presence of gold a secret. Gold, 
like murder, is hard to hide. In 1857 came the usual stampede 
into the country, which was with miraculous suddenness in- 
vaded by hoards of miners and prospectors. Trading posts 
grew in a night into cities, and the fur trade received its death- 
blow. 

The history of the life of the province at this stage is one 
that has been too often told of other similarly invaded gold 
regions, to be worth repeating; feverish excitement, wild and 
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hazardous exploits, with life of little value, and every man 
for himself; the ruling passion dominating everywhere. The 
usual inevitable reaction set in—cities, homes, roads, bridges 
abandoned to be ravaged and destroyed by Indians, and over- 
grown by the rank, smothering foliage of this humid climate. 
However, a steady and more healthful growth under less 
feverish and more normal conditions has now begun. 

The soil of British Columbia is unusually productive. 
Many beautiful farms, orchards, and ranches may be seen in 
the broad valleys of the south, and there is room for more. 
The chief mineral wealth is in the north, where the climate is 
less salubrious. 

The forests consist chiefly of white cedar, Douglas pine, 
spruce, and hemlock. The Douglas spruces reach an average 
height of 200 feet, and the cedars rise to nearly the same 
height, while individual trees reach 250 feet and over. 

Many different accounts are given of the effect of its re- 
markable climate. Some call the sea-coast of the province and 
the island of Vancouver the land of the lotus-eaters. They say 
that the air is enervating, and the inhabitants gradually grow 
indolent, and cease to worry and struggle. But this description 
is not in keeping with the development of this young giant 
region of the remote west. It is more likely that the great 
danger to life here lies rather in too much stress and develop- 
ment of the activities. Men in these new countries are far 
too strenuous; and, in their haste to outrun the rest of the 
world, they are likely to go behind in those most important 
necessities to society on the side of ideals, both spiritual and 
social. ‘ 

The inhabitants of British Columbia are for the most part 
of British origin. There are many people from eastern Canada. 
Some of the prominent men in politics, business and profes- 
sional life, are graduates of Ontario colleges. There is also a 
very large percentage of people from the British Isles. So 
that the province is British Columbia in more than mere name. 
British Columbia possesses the greatest compact area of mer- 
chantable timber in North America, and more than half the 
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standing timber of all Canada. The average rate of forest 
growth is double that in the remainder of the Dominion. The 
only province in the Dominion which exceeds it in mineral 
production is Ontario. The importance and the possibilities of 
its fisheries, apart from the salmon fishing, is only beginning to 
be realized. But its real resources lie in its agricultural pos- 
sibilities. Herein lies the means by which it may yet be one 
of the paradises of the western world. Mining is a great 
factor in making a country important in a material sense; but 
as an industry it does not improve the people. On the other 
hand, the real strength of a nation lies in its agricultural popu- 
lation; and the country which lays most stress on this side 
of its development will, in the future, rule the world. 

Herein lay Britain’s great power. It is true that her com- 
merce made her wealthy, but it was her great agricultural re- 
sources which sustained her; and more, it was her rural 
population which gave her her army and navy, her bulwarks 
ashore and on the deep. It was her country places, her straths 
of Scotland, her meadows and hillsides of England, and her 
opens of Ireland and Wales, which gave her those men of all 
walks of life, her preachers, her poets, her statesmen, her 
financiers, her soldiers and sailors, who have made her famous 
at home and abroad, 


BOYS"“AND’ GIRLS IN AUSTRALIA 
By FRANK FOX 


USTRALIA is a very happy place for children. There is 

not so much of the “clean pinny” in life—and what 

wholesome child ever really enjoyed the clean pinny and the 
tidied-hair-part of life? 

But don’t run away with the idea that the Australians, 
either adults or children, are a dirty people. Australians are 
passionately fond of the bath. In the poorest home there is 
always a bath-room, which is used daily by every member of 
the family. On the sea-coast swimming is the great sport, 
though it is dangerous to swim in the harbors because of 
sharks, and protected baths are provided where you may swim 
in safety ; still children have to be carefully watched to prevent 
them from going in for a swim in unsafe places. The love of 
the water is greater than the fear of the sharks. The little 
Australian is not dirty, but he has a child’s love of being un- 
tidy, and he can generally gratify it in his country, where con- 
ditions are so free and easy. 

I am sorry to say that the Australian child is rather in- 
clined to be alittle too “free and easy” in his manners. But 
there is, after all, no need to croak about the Australian child, 
who grows up to be a good average sort of woman or man 
as a general rule. 


EDUCATION 


It is very difficult indeed*for a child in Australia to avoid 
school. Education is compulsory. The State will carry the 
children to school on its railways free. If there is no railway 
it will send a ’bus round to collect children in scattered locali- 
ties. Failing that, in the case of families which are quite 
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isolated, and which are poor, the State will try to persuade the 
parents to keep a governess or tutor, and will help to pay the 
cost of this. The effect of all this effort is that in Australia 
almost every child can read and write. 

Going to school in the Bush parts of Australia is some- 
times great fun. Often the children will*have the use of one 
of the horses, and on this two, or three, or even four children 
will mount and ride off. When the family number more than 
four, the case calls for a buggy of some sort; and a child of 
ten or twelve will be quite safely entrusted with the harnessing 
of the horse and driving it to school. 

In the school itself, a great effort is made to have the les- 
sons as interesting as possible. I must give you a little of a 
description of a day in a Bush school in Gippsland, by E. S. 
Emerson. ( 

“Presently from a bend in the track came a lumbering old 
horse, urged into an unwonted canter. Three kiddies bestrode 
the ancient, and as they swung along they sang snatches of 
Kipling’s “Recessional,’ to an old hymn-tune that lingers in the 
memory of us all. As they drew near to me the foremost 
urchin suddenly reined up. The result was disastrous, for the 
ancient ‘propped,’ and the other two were emptied out on the 
track. From the dust they called their brother many names 
that are not to be found in school books; but he, laughing, had 
slid down and was cutting a twig from a neighboring tree. 
‘A case-moth! <A case-moth!’ he cried. The fallen ones 
scrambled to their feet. ‘What sort, Teddy? What sort? 
they asked eagerly. 

“But Teddy had caught sight of me. 

“Well, what will you do with that? I asked. 

““Take it to school, sir; teacher tells us all about them at 
school.’ The answer was spoken naturally and without any 
trace of shyness. 

“Did you learn that hymn you were singing at school, 
too?’ 

“Taint a hymn, sir. It’s the “Recessional’!’ This, 
proudly, from the youngest. 
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“But they had learned it at school, and when I had given 
them a leg-up and stood wajching them urge the ancient down 
the hillside, 1 made up my mind that I would visit the school 
where the teacher told the scholars all about case-moths and 
taught them to sing the ‘Recessional’; and a morning or two 
later I did. 

“The school stands on the skirt of a thinly-clad Gippsland 
township, and is attended by from forty to fifty children. 
Fronting it is a garden—a sloping half-acre set out into beds, 
many of which are reserved for native flowering plants and 
trees. School is not ‘in’ yet, and a few early comers are at 
work on the beds, which are dry and dusty from a long, hot 
spell. Little tots of six and seven years stroll up and watch 
the workers, or romp about on grass plots in close proximity. 

“Presently the master’s voice is heard. ‘Fallin! There is 
a gathering up of bags, a hasty shuffling of feet, the usual 
hurry-scurry of laggards, and in a few moments two motion- 
less lines stand at attention. ‘Good-morning, girls! Good- 
morning, boys!’ says the master. A chorused ‘Good-morning, 
Mr. Morgan!’ returns his salutation, and then the work of the 
day begins. 

“The morning being bright, the children are put through 
some simple exercises and encouraged to take a few ‘deep 
breathings.’ Then the lines are formed again. ‘Left turn! 
Quick march!’ and the scholars file into the schoolhouse.” 

But we need not follow the school in its day’s work, except 
to say that Australian children like school. In the cities the 
schools are very good. 


ABILITY OF AUSTRALIAN CHILDREN 


In the Australian Bush most children can milk a cow, ride 
a horse, or harness him into a cart, snare or shoot game, kill a 
snake, find their way through the trackless forest by the sun 
or the stars, and cook a meal. In the cities, too, they are, 
though less skilled in such things, used to do far more for 
themselves than the average European child. 

In the Bush, and indeed almost everywhere—for there is 
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no city-life which has not a touch of the Bush life—Australian 
children grow to be very hardy and very stoical. They can 
endure great hardship and great pain. 1 remember hearing of 
a boy in the Maitland district whose horse stumbled in a rabbit- 
hole and fell with him. The boy’s thigh was broken and the 
horse was prostrate on top of him, and did not seem to wish 
to move. The boy stretched out his hand and got a stick with 
which he beat the horse until it rose, keeping the while a hold 
of the reins. Then with his broken thigh, that boy mounted 
the horse (which was not much hurt), rode home, and read a 
book while waiting for the doctor to come and set his limb. 
Another boy I knew in Australia was bitten by a snake on the 
finger; with his blunt pocket knife he cut the finger off and 
walked home. He suffered no ill effects from the snake- 
poison. 

Endurance of hardship and pain is taught by the life of the 
Bush. It is no place for the cowardly or for the tender. You 
must learn to face and to subdue Nature. 


GAMES AND AMUSEMENTS 


The games of the Australian child are just the British 
games, changed a little to meet local conditions. A very favor- 
ite game is that of “Bushrangers and Bobbies” (“bobbies” 
meaning policemen). In this the boys imitate as nearly 
as they can the old hunting down of the bushrangers by the 
mounted police. 

The bushranger made a good deal of exciting history in 
Australia. Generally he was a scoundrel of the lowest type, 
an escaped murderer who took to the Bush to escape hanging, 
and lived by robbery and violence. But a few—a very few— 
were rather of the type of the English Robin Hood or the 
Scotch Rob Roy, living a lawless life, but not being needlessly 
cruel. It is those few who have given basis to the tradition of 
the Australian bushranger as a noble and chivalrous fellow 
who only robbed the rich (who, people argue, could well afford 
to be robbed), and who atoned for that by all sorts of kindness 
to the poor. 
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When the Australian children assemble to play “Bush- 
rangers and Bobbies,” everybody wants to be a bushranger, 
and the guardian of the law is looked upon as quite an inferior 
character. Lots decide, however, the cast. The bushrangers 
sally forth and stick up an imaginary coach, or rob an imagi- 
nary country bank. The “bobbies” go in pursuit, and there is 
a desperate mock battle, which allows of much yelling and run- 
ning. 

The climate is especially suited for cricket, as it is warm 
and bright and sunny for so long a part of the year. Australia 
trains some of the finest cricketers of the world. For some 
years the Australian Eleven held the championship of the 
world. 

“Camping out” is another characteristic amusement of the 
Australian child. In his school holidays, parties go out, some- 
times for weeks at a time, sailing around the reaches of the 
sea inlets, or, inland, following the course of some river, and 
hunting kangaroos and other game as they go. Generally 
adults accompany these parties, but when an Australian boy 
has reached the age of fifteen or sixteen he is credited with 
being able to look after himself, and is trusted to sail a boat 
and to carry a firearm. 

I can remember once on the way down to National Park 
for the Field Artillery camp, at one of the suburban stations 
there broke into the carriage reserved for officers, with a cheer- 
ful impudence that defied censure, a little band of boys. They 
had not a shoe among them, nor had anyone a whole suit of 
clothes. But they carried proudly fishing tackle and some 
rags of canvas which would help, with boughs, to build a rough 
shelter hut. The remainder of the train being full, they ‘in- 
vaded the officers’ carriage and made themselves comfortable. 
They were out for a few days’ “camp” in the National Park. 


THE, PYGMIES OP wAERICA: 
By H. N. HUTCHINSON 


F the small light-colored races in Africa the most southerly 
is that known as the Bushmen, or, as some call them- 
selves, the Khwai (“men”). They are scattered over the 
region south of a line from Walfish Bay to the Zambesi Val- 
ley, and thence southward to the southeastern coast near Port 
Elizabeth. They have almost been exterminated in Cape 
Colony in punishment for their habit of sheep-stealing, and 
throughout South Africa their numbers have been greatly re- 
duced. The chief physical feature of the Bushmen is their 
shortness of stature. Fritsch states.that the average height is 
four feet nine inches. The color of the skin is much lighter 
than that of negroes; the tint is yellowish or reddish. The 
head is said by most South African travelers to be short and 
broad and well rounded, thus differing from that of the 
negroes, which is long. The forehead is broad and bulging; 
the cheek-bones are prominent; the eyes are small, deeply set, 
and slightly oblique, with a sly and roguish aspect. The lips 
are thick and projecting, while the chin is small and receding. 
The arrangement of the hair is very characteristic; instead of 
being evenly distributed over the top and back of the head, it 
occurs in small isolated tufts, which look like peppercorns 
scattered over the head. 

Another well-marked feature in the Bushmen is the great 
size and projection of the buttocks, owing to a thick accumula- 
tion of fat. This character is no doubt useful, as it acts as a 
reserve store of food, which can be drawn upon by the body 
during periods of famine. Similar fatty developments occur 
in some animals, which live through their period of hiberna- 
tion on stores of reserve fat, the disappearance of which 
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causes so great a difference in the appearance of the animals 
that specimens: collected at different seasons have been de- 
scribed as distinct species. 


Dress AND WEAPONS 


The dress of the Bushmen is very primitive. The most 
elaborate native article of clothing is a cloak of skins, which is 
hung over the shoulders. But very often the only garment 
worn is a flap of skin passed between the legs and tied round 
the waist by a thong. Their ornaments are also primitive, and 
consist of simple beads and rings made from brass wire, belts 
of leather adorned with shells or teeth, and feathers or the 
tails of small mammals worn in the hair. The women paint 
their faces red. The main Bushman weapon is the bow and 
arrow, in the use of which they are more expert than the 
average negro. As the arrows are not feathered, their range 
is short, but they are deadly, because their iron heads are 
smeared with a poison extracted from the poison-fangs of 
snakes or prepared from an insect-larva. The Bushmen also 
use long-bladed spears, with which they kill the lion and 
elephant. 


HovusEs 


As the tribe is essentially nomadic, its dwellings are of the 
simplest kind. The only permanent places of residence are 
caves and rock-shelters. Some sections of the tribe erect 
small, low, circular huts; but they mainly use open bivouacs 
and shelters of mats and skins suspended on sticks, under the 
lee of which they crouch during bad weather. The caves and 
rock shelters are adorned with drawings and paintings, which 
are usually silhouettes, but sometimes accurately drawn in 
perspective. The subjects are mainly men and animals. The 
drawings are often so accurate that the species delineated can 
be precisely determined. Thus there are Bushman drawings 
of the square-nosed rhinoceros in districts where that animal 
has not been known to occur within historic times. The figures 
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are colored black, red, brown, or terra-cotta. It has been sug- 
gested that these drawings are a kind of picture-writing like 
that of the North American Indians; it is thought that the 
Bushmen thus left messages to subsequent visitors to the 
district. 


Foop 


As a rule the Bushmen have no domestic animals; some 
clans in the Kalahari have dogs, and some keep goats; but the 
Bushmen of other districts will not eat goat-flesh. With this 
exception the people will eat anything that is edible. Their 
main food is game. When large game fails, the people live on 
locusts and the bodies and eggs of the white ants. This food- 
supply is supplemented by wild beans and roots; the latter are 
dug up with a hardened, pointed stick, weighted by being 
passed through a hole in a round, heavy stone, fastened near 
the point. The Bushmen eat putrid meat with impunity. 

Each group is independent, and is not constituted on even 
a definite family basis. 


RELIGION AND FOLKLORE 


It has been asserted that the true Bushmen have no relig- 
ious ideas whatever. But the fact that they bury a spear be- 
side the dead shows that they have a belief in an existence 
beyond the grave. They are said to have a proverb, “Death is 
only a slumber.” They believe in two gods, one good and one 
evil: they pray to the former in times of famine; but before 
the chase they pray to the caterpillar from which they obtain 
one of their arrow-poisons. 

Their folklore is remarkably rich in fables about animals 
of the “Uncle Remus” and “Brer Rabbit” type. It also con- 
tains many references to the stars. Thus, according to one of 
their legends, the star Arcturus supplies them with rice; they 
say that light originated by a man being hurled from the earth 
into space ; the two star-clusters beside the Southern Cross are 
believed to be a pair of steenboks (antelopes). 
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BusHMAN LANGUAGE 


The Bushman ianguage has a very extensive vocabulary. 
Its most interesting feature is the existence of a number of 
clicks, sounds that have been compared to those made by coach- 
men to quicken the pace of horses. To a European these 
sounds are practically unpronounceable as part of a word. 
There ate six main clicks, which are represented by conven- 
tional signs when the language is reduced to writing. The 
“cerebral click” is compared to the pop of a cork when drawn 
from a bottle, and it is represented by a note of exclamation ; 
thus the word for “fox” is written “! kamap,” indicating that 
such a pop-like sound must be made at the beginning of the 
word. The “palatial-click,” represented by the sign ¢ or ;, may be 
imitated by pressing the tip of the tongue against the front of 
the palate and suddenly withdrawing it. The “labial click” is 
made by rapidly moving the tongue, as in flute-playing, while a 
word is being spoken. The “lateral click” is compared to the 
quack of a duck, and the “dental” click is like a loud, sharp 
kiss. 

THE OBONGO 


Northward, beyond the Kongo, are pygmy tribes in the 
forests of the French Kongo. In height and: other physical 
characters the Obongo present many striking points of re- 
semblance to the Bushmen. “The color of these people,” says 
Paul B. Du Chaillu, “was a dirty yellow, and their eyes had an 
untamable wildness about them that struck me as very remark- 
able. Their foreheads are exceedingly low and narrow, and 
they have prominent cheek-bones.” 

The dress of the Obongo is of the usual simplicity of the 
dwarf tribes. It consists only of pieces of grass-cloth which 
they buy from their negro neighbors, or strips of hammered 
bark. Their huts are low, the highest part, which is near the 
entrance, rising only four feet above the ground. The huts 
are round or oval in shape; but some of them are said to be 
oblong. They are made of flexible sticks covered with leaves. 
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The huts are of the simplest construction, the people being 
nomadic, as they have to follow the migrations of the game on 
which they live. They are expert hunters and fishermen. 
They kill game with poisoned arrows and spears, but obtain 
their main supply by traps and pitfalls. 

Their mode of burial is remarkable. According to Du 
Chaillu, “the most common habit is to place the corpse in the 
interior of a hollow tree in the forest, filling up the hole with 
branches and leaves mixed with earth; but sometimes they 
make a hole in the bed of a running stream, diverting the cur- 
rent for the purpose, and then, after the grave is covered in, 
turning back the rivulet to its former course.” 


THE WAMBUTTU 


Stanley first made the acquaintance of the-Wambuttu at 
the settlement of the Arab chief Ugarrowwa, near the con- 
fluence of the Lenda and the Aruwimi. There he had the 
opportunity of studying a pygmy woman of the large-eyed, 
round-faced tribe, who had been captured by the Arabs near 
the sources of the Ngaiyu. “She measured thirty-three inches 
in height, and was a perfectly formed young woman of about 
seventeen, of a glistening and smooth sleekness of body. Her 
figure was that of a miniature colored lady, not wanting in a 
certain grace, and her face was very prepossessing. Her com- 
plexion was that of a quadroon or of the color of yellow ivory. 
Her eyes were magnificent, but cbsurdly large for such a small 
creature—almost as large as those of a young gazelle—full, 
protruding, and extremely lustrous. The little demoiselle was. 
quite possessed, as though she were accustomed to be admired 
and really enjoyed inspection.” 

The hair differs from that of the Bushmen in one important 
respect: instead of being collected into small tufts scattered 
over the head, it is uniformly distributed. The whole body is 
exceptionally hairy. Stanley and others tell of seeing some 
who were covered with thick, fine hairs, “almost furry,” the 
length of which is variously given—at from one-twelfth to one- 
half of an inch. 
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Hunting is the main industry of the forest pygmies; game 
supplies them not only with most of their food, but with 
the excess of their own requirements they buy vegetable prod- 
ucts, weapons, and pots from neighboring tribes. They hunt 
all classes of game, which they kill with poisoned arrows or 
spears, or by traps and pitfalls. Heavy game is caught in 
game-pits, which are covered with light sticks and leaves, dis- 
guised by a layer of earth. Monkeys are captured in a shed- 
jike structure suspended by a vine; underneath are some nuts 
or plantains, and the instant the bait is touched the shed falls 
and the animal is caught within it. The smaller animals are 
taken by noose-traps, placed along their tracks. Elephants are 
often killed with poisoned barbs fastened to heavy blocks of 
wood, which are suspended along a game-track: when a pass- 
ing elephant breaks the cord by which the barb is suspended, 
the poisoned weapon falls on the animal’s back. The poisons 
with which these weapons are charged, when fresh, are very 
deadly and rapid in their action upon man and animal. “One 
man,” says Stanley, “died within one minute from a mere pin- 
hole, which pierced the right arm and right breast.” The 
poisons are made from different materials; some are ex- 
tracted from snake-fangs, and another from the crushed bodies 
of ants; the chief source, however, is from the root of a plant. 

In regard to disposition and character all travelers agree 
that the pygmies are intelligent and cheerful. In describing 
one Stanley remarks, “What a cunning rogue he was! How 
quick-witted! He spoke so eloquently by gesture that he was 
understood by the dullest of us.” While Stanley was dis- 
cussing arrangements with this pygmy, “the coppery face of 
the nut-brown little maid was eloquent with sympathy in the 
emotions of the male pygmy. Her eyes flashed joy, a subtle 
spirit glided over her features with the transition of lightning. 
There were the same tricks of by-play; the same doubts, the 
same hopes, the same curiosity, the same chilling fear, were 
felt by the impressionable soul as she divined what feelings 
moved her kinsman. She was as plump as a_ thanksgiving 
turkey or a Christmas goose, and as she stood with clasped 
hands she was the very picture of young modesty.” 
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If caught young, the pygmies are said to make excellent 
and industrious servants. Emin Pasha had one who, according 
to Jephson, “was most industrious, and never seemed to be 
idle, and was always cheery and good-natured.” Several 
travelers have remarked their powers of accurate mimicry and 
their agility in dancing. Burrows observes that “their whole 
idea of dancing is to strut round in a circle, with their legs 
quite stiff, beating time with bow and arrow, and adding ab- 
surd emphasis to the general effect by their set and solemn 
countenances.” But where they have fallen under the influence 
of other tribes their dances are less restrained. Schweinfurth 
said that the dancing of one of his Akkas showed an agility 
perfectly marvelous. “The little man’s leaps and attitudes 
were accompanied by such lively and grotesque varieties of 
expression that the spectators shook again and held their sides 
with laughter.” 


SOME OF THE WORLD'S 
INTERESTING CITIES 


LONDON, THE HISTORIC 
By G. E. MITTON 


HE best way to see London is from the top of a bus. 
Stepping into one of these conveyances, which hesitate 
but seldom stop alongside the curb (English, “kerb’’), one 
clambers up the narrow spiral staircase and seats himself on 
the front seat, from which he may witness before and below 
him the whole drama of London. The young American, who 
may have been traveling by motor or private car, perhaps gets 
here his first real contact with Englishmen. 

Every kind of Briton courteously jostles him, and the 
driver is often almost his ideal of the whip of an old four-in- 
hand coach; the guard is a source of ever-kindly information 
of greater or less reliability ; and so a penny becomes the ad- 
mission ticket to human fellowship, human wisdom, and the 
panorama of interesting activity. 

The first impression from a bus top is undoubtedly that of 
a sea of advertising placards. Not only is the voyager on the 
level with the shop signs, but as each opposite-moving bus 
comes lurching into view, it reiterates the three popular 
English slogans, “Lipton’s Tea,” “Sunlight Soap,” and 
“Nestle’s Food.” 

It is the little out-of-the-way things that one ought to look 
for.in London. They are the most eagerly discovered and 
the most lovingly remembered. I know a college man whd 
ran away and crossed the Atlantic, just to see the lions in 
Trafalgar Square, and I shall myself never forget going down 
Tottenham Court Road, one night, to see how Nelson looked 
on top of the monument by moonlight. This, of course, is 
London’s golden milestone. I have gone into the National 
Gallery, next door, to see only one picture, Turner’s glowing 
and glorious “Fighting Téméraire.” 
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I spent one of the rainest afternoons I ever knew visiting 
Dickens’s “Old Curiosity Shop,” and the tavern where Doctor 
Samuel Johnson is supposed to have eaten pigeon-pies. 

In the center of the City is the Mansion House, which 
is the home of the Lord Mayor, and is occupied by each Lord © 
Mayor during his year of office. Many gorgeous entertain- 
ments he gives there—luncheons and dinners and parties, 
but none so delightful as the children’s fancy-dress ball, which, 
to the lucky children who are invited, is the event of the year. 
Over a thousand children in costume attend, and the feature 
of the evening is the march past the Lord Mayor and Lady 
Mayoress, when all the beautiful dresses can be seen to 
advantage. 

There are two sights for which I would go to St. Paul’s. 
One is the tomb of Nelson. “A peerage or Westminster 
Abbey,” he had cried boyishly, but St. Paul’s is better, for it 
seems to belong to him and to Wellington.. The other sight 
is Holman Hunt’s “The Light of the World.” Many do not 
know it is here, because they have heard of it at Keble College, 
Oxford. But the old artist heard that the dons were charging 
sixpence to see it, and as he wanted it to be a gift to the 
nation, he painted another, and here it hangs in the south aisle 
of the nave, free for all. 

Close at hand is the Temple, where lawyers have their 
chambers ; it carries in its name a remembrance of the Knights 
Templars who once owned it. Here once lived Charles Lamb, 
Thackeray, Goldsmith, De Quincey, and Samuel Johnson. On 
the other side of this is the Temple Bar, where the City 
Liberties end, and where the Lord Mayor meets the King on 
state occasions. 

Beyond the Temple, along the riverside, were once the 
great houses of the nobles. These were very pleasant mansions, 
with gardens stretching down to the water, and‘*stairs to “take 
water at.” For in the old days people traveled by boat much 
more than by road, as the roads were poor and bad. Instead 
of the palatial houses once standing here, there are now many 
large buildings, including some sumptuous hotels. 
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WESTMINSTER 


Many ages ago, when people traveled mostly on horse- 
back, and carried their goods on pack-horses, there were but 
few roads of any sort. Pilgrims and merchants coming from 
the north traveled in company because of the thieves and rob- 
bers who might be encountered. The way ran down into the 
marshes at Westminster, which was not then called West- 
minster, but Thorney Island, because a stream flowing from 
the north here divided into two branches, and falling into the 
river made an island of a piece of ground overgrown with 
brambles and briars. 

The monks, finding Thorney Island just the kind of place 
that suited them, settled here, and in time an abbey or minster 
was built. There is a legend about this minster. A man 
named Edric, a fisherman, lived by the river, and the night 
before the new minster was to be consecrated he heard a voice 
calling to him to come and fetch someone across.in his boat. 
When he arrived at the farther shore on this errand he found 
a venerable-looking old man carrying some vessels that seemed 
to be holy vessels for the church service. 

Edric, being a humble man, made no remark, but ferried 
his visitor over, landed him near the minster, and saw him 
enter; then all at once the minster was lit up by a radiant 
light, and lovely voices were heard chanting like angels. Edric 
watched entranced, feeling sure that he was witness of a 
miracle, and as he watched the light went out suddenly, and 
the stranger, reappearing beside him, said; “Ii am.ot- eter, 
to whom this minster is to be dedicated. Tell thy Bishop 
that I myself have done the consecration. And,” he added, 
“put in thy net and thou shalt catch a miraculous draught of 
fishes.” So the fisherman did, and it was as the stranger 
said, he could hardly draw in his net for the great weight of 
fishes it contained. 

The new minster was called Westminster, probably be- 
cause there was already a minster, namely St. Paul’s, east- 
ward, in the City of London. 

The first rude Abbey Church of the monks was destroyed 
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by the Danes, and Edward the Confessor began a new and 
more glorious one; bit by bit this was enlarged by other kings, 
until the Abbey stands as we see it to-day. 

It is the Hall of Heroes, the chief burial-place of the great 
men of English race. There are mighty dead in St. Paul’s— 
Wellington, Nelson, and Sir Christopher Wren—besides many 
another, but Westminster takes rank as the first national 
burial-place, and burial there is an honor the nation grants 
only to the greatest. In former days this was not so. Many 
a humble man, that, except for his tomb, would long since be 
forgotten, lies with the noblest dead, among poets, painters, 
historians, and statesmen. Of course you knew you would 
see the epitaph, “O rare Ben Jonson,” in the Poets’ Corner, 
but did you hasten through the cloister to find that other short 
and eloquent inscription, “Jane Lister. Deare Childe’? 

It would be impossible, indeed, to give any sort of list of 
all who lie here. In one corner, called Poets’ Corner, the poets 
are grouped together. Huge statues, larger than life, com- 
memorate great statesmen. Near the east end are many kings 
and queens, princes and princesses. At every turn there is 
something to see and remember. 


Tue CoroNATION STONE 


At Westminster is the coronation chair in which is enclosed 
the stone brought from Scone in Scotland. It was a sacred 
stone to the Scots because on it all their kings had been 
crowned, and the legend ran that wherever the stone was 
placed, there should the Scottish kings be crowned. And the 
prophecy has come true, for since the time of James the Sixth 
of Scotland and First of England the crowns have been united. 

Many coronations have there been in the Abbey, the most 
magnificent of all being that of George V in 1911. 

When King Canute reigned in England he liked the society 
of the monks, and spent much of his time with them, but he 
found it a long and tedious way to come to Westminster, so 
he built himself a palace on the Isle of Thorney near the 
monks, and this became for many generations the chief home 
of English kings. 
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I fancy very few people know that it was at Westminster, 
and not on the seashore, as is commonly supposed, that Canute 
rebuked his courtiers for presuming to treat him as if he were 
a god, by allowing the tide to wash over his feet against his 
express command. There was, of course, no embankment 
then, and the river did not merely rise and fall as it does now 
within its enclosing walls, but actually ran inland and receded 
again as the tides of the sea do. 

The palace, as it was through all the medieval times, was 
a collection of buildings of different ages and styles, more like 
a little town in itself than what we should call a palace; all 
the workmen, and the knights and the followers of the Court, 
to the number of many hundreds, lived within the walls. The 
high walls enclosed streets, with quaint gabled houses in them, 
and when the king went riding through on great occasions 
people used to hang out beautiful pieces of cloth of many 
colors, red and blue and yellow, to decorate the way for him. 

From the time of Edward III the Parliament sat in part 
of this palace, and the Law Courts were held in another part— 
that is, in the great hall of William IT. One night in 1832, 
only five years before Queen Victoria came to the throne. 
there was a terrific fire, which burned nearly the whole of the 
buildings. 

The great hall of William II, which was completely built 
of stone, was saved, and there it is to this day to be seen by 
anyone. 

When the rubbish was cleared away, on the place was built 
the present magnificent Parliament House, with the chamber 
for the Commons at one end and that for the Lords at the 
other, and at the Commons’ end rises the high clock tower 
with Big Ben in it, and at the Lords’ end the Victoria Tower, 
while there is a broad terrace at the back overlooking the 
river, and here in summer the members entertain their friends 
and give them tea and strawberries. 


Bic BEN 


Big Ben is such a well-known feature in London that we 
cannot pass him by altogether. He is one of the largest clocks 
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in the world, and it takes two hours a week to wind him up. 
The face is 22 feet across—that is to say, as long as three 
men and a boy standing one on the top of the other, but on 
account of the great height that the clock is from the ground 
it does not seem to be so big. The boss in the middle, to 
which the hands are fastened, is the size of a small dining- 
room table, and is in the shape of a huge gilt rose, part of the 
arms of the City of Westminster. The clock cost more than 
$110,000. The time is kept exact by means of an electric 
connection with Greenwich, and when Big Ben booms out 
the hour you may safely set your watch by him. 

People often say that London cannot compare with foreign 
cities in its buildings and streets; it is true that many of the 
principal streets are narrow and ugly, and the houses lining 
them are often of different sizes, and not built on the same 
plan, as is customary in foreign towns of any size’ But I 
think if any stranger were to start from Charing Cross and 
go to Westminster, he would admit that what he saw would 
be difficult to equal in any city in the world. 


TRAFALGAR SQUARE 


He would come first into Trafalgar Square, with its foun- 
tains playing and its towering column pointing to the sky, 
carrying the figure of Nelson on the top. This figure is 
eighteen feet high, three times life-size, though it does not 
look it from the ground. Around the bottom of the pedestal 
are four lions in repose; these were designed by the great 
animal painter, Sir Edwin Landseer. Then on the sides of 
the column at the foot are four pictures in bronze relief, 
showing Nelson’s four greatest battles. 

At the north side is the National Gallery, where the nation 
keeps the valuable pictures which it has bought from time to 
time, or which have been presented 'to it by generous people. 

Looking from the Square down Whitehall to Westmin- 
ster, we see a funny little statue of King Charles I on horse- 
back; the horse is so badly made that it is like a tub on four 
legs. 
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It stands on the spot where once stood a tall white cross 
of stone placed to mark where Queen Eleanor’s body had 
rested on its last stage before it was received into Westminster 
Abbey to be buried. King Edward I, whose Queen she was, 
was so distraught with grief at her death, that he caused to 
be erected twelve such beautiful crosses at different stopping 
places on the way from Lincoln, where she had died, to West- 
minster, where she was buried. The one at Charing Cross 
(which was so called from the cross) was by far the grandest, 
and it is a pity it could not have been preserved. In the yard 
of the station, not far off, there is an imitation one supposed 
to be on the model of it, but in reality it is nothing like it. The 
cross was pulled down by the Parliament. 

Close by was the pillory in which men sentenced to undergo 
this punishment used to stand for hours with their head and 
hands fast, so that anyone could pelt them with eggs and filth. 
It must have been an awful trial, and worse for some than 
others, for some had their ears and noses slit up first! 

At the Restoration, four of the men who had voted for 
the beheading of King Charles I were themselves executed 
on the very place where the figure of King Charles on horse- 
back was afterward set up. 

Looking down Whitehall, we see very fine government 
offices on both sides of the wide street. These are the business 
offices of the nation. 


W HITEHALL 


In the time of Henry VIII, the palace at Westminster 
was dilapidated and inconvenient, and Henry saw that the 
beautiful house of Cardinal Wolsey in Whitehall, which was 
called York House, would be much nicer to live in, so he took 
it for himself, as he generally did when he wanted anything, 
and this became the palace of the king, and was renamed 
Whitehall Palace. 4 

However, Whitehall Palace, after lasting until the time 
of James II, was burned in a great fire. And of the new 
palace—planned by James I and designed by Inigo Jones, the 
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greatest architect of his time—nothing was built but this one 
fragment called the Banqueting Hall. 

The most interesting and the saddest memory of White- 
hall is, that on that day when England cut off the head of 
her king, a platform was erected outside the windows of the 
first floor of this Banqueting Hall, and on it was placed a 
scaffold; then King Charles I, slight, pale, and grave, but 
perfectly calm, stepped forth, and, stripping himself of his 
ornaments, laid his head on the block, with a prayer, and was 
beheaded! Thus the curious little statue of Charles at Char- 
ing Cross facing down Whitehall seems to be ever riding 
toward the place of his death. 

Passing on to Westminster, we see a splendid picture 
opened out by the widening of the street in recent years. We 
note the low central tower of the abbey, with the two high 
western towers, and in front the old church of St. Margaret, 
cuddling in close to the abbey like a child to its mother. We 
see the graceful lines of the Houses of Parliament, with Big 
Ben high up at one end, and the Victoria Tower rising at the 
other, and the whole beautiful group has as a foreground the 
green lawns of the public garden kept ever smooth. 


THE SHOPPING DISTRICT 


The streets in the best shopping districts of London are 
full of color and brightness, for besides all the gaudy vehicles 
constantly passing, the shops have immense plate-glass win- 
dows filled with beautiful things. In one you will see the 
silkiest materials displayed in regular fountains of color; in 
another splendid toys lit up with electric light to the best 
advantage. 

Even on the dreariest winter night the streets are bright, 
with great arc lights overhead, and the shop windows lining 
the thoroughfare, and the countless lamps of the vehicles 
reflected from the wet street and dancing to and fro. It is 
only in fog that none of the lights are of any avail. There 
is something peculiar about a fog which seems to cut off the 
rays at their source. The arc lights are seen just as if they 
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were one dull red core, and the bus-drivers have to grope 
their way from one point to another. 

The traffic, though it is so mixed, quick and slow things 
all going together, is kept under wonderful control. As you 
know, in England and Holland all vehicles must keep to the 
left side, but in all other countries they keep to the right. 

One thing which adds greatly to the beauty of the streets 
almost all the year round are the piled-up baskets of flowers 
sold by the flower-women and girls who sit together at certain 
places, such as Oxford Circus and Piccadilly Circus. Glorious 
masses of daffodils, freesia, lilies, and roses, great scented 
bunches of wall-flowers, and fluffy balls of yellow mimosa, 
take their turns in adding their delicate scent and color to the 
scene. 


Tue Lonpon SEASON 


The months of May and June are what is called the 
season in London. Then many’ rich people, who live else- 
where for the rest of the year, make a point of being in town 
so that they may see and entertain their friends. The park is 
full of carriages in the afternoon, and there are to be seen the 
finest carriage-horses in Europe. Beautifully dressed men 
and women hurry from place to place, keeping half a dozen 
engagements in one afternoon. The streets are blocked, and 
the workaday people, who have to get to and fro to make their 
living, find that they are obliged to waste much time. 

It is at times like these that the Londoner feels the benefit 
of being able to go underground. In almost any part of 
London he will find himself not far from a lift (elevator) 
which takes him down to a railway by which he can get any- 
where he wants. The whole of London is undermined by 
these tunneled railways. They are .nearly all connected at 
one point or another, and the tickets can be bought right 
through from a station on one railway to a station on another, 
so they are very convenient. The trains are run by electricity, 
and there is, therefore, no smoke or dirt, and many people 
prefer to dive down under-ground and use what they call 
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“the tube” rather than to fight for a place in the omnibuses 
above ground. 


THE RESIDENTIAL SECTION 


What are called the residential parts of London are very 
different from the shopping streets. Here there are long, 
rather gloomy-looking rows of houses and squares, all built 
in a uniform style. They do not look attractive at all, yet 
inside they are often very comfortable. 

In the old-fashioned squares surrounded by houses there 
is generally a garden belonging to all the houses together, and 
each householder has a key. What a poor sort of garden this 
seems to a country child! It is against the rules to take a 
dog into it, and the garden is only surrounded by an iron 
railing, so that every passer-by can see into it. The paths are 
dull and level, the shrubs smoke-blackened and poor, the grass 
carefully kept, but with no richness in it. These gardens are 
2 poor thing, but still they are better than nothing, and make 
small green oases in deserts of streets. 


EDINBURGH, “AULD REEKIE” 
By ELIZABETH GRIERSON 


HERE is probably no city in the world where the first 

impressions, as soon as one leaves the railroad station, 

are so satisfying as is that of Edinburgh. Especially is this 
true if the traveler arrives at evening. 

The station is a sunken one and as soon as one has climbed 
the long steps to Princes Street, it is forgotten. The Old 
Town looms aloft like a bridge of lights. Yonder is a ridged 
and chimneyed bulk of blackness, which is the hill leading up 
to the old Castle. Below, Princes Street is blazing through- 
out its whole length. In the daytime the city is scarcely less 
beautiful. The Castle looks down upon it as if from another 
world, stern with all its peacefulness, its garniture of trees, 
its slopes of grass. The rock is dingy in color, but in mid- 
summer is, in places, bright with moss and grasses. 

Someone has said that other cities are more beautiful as 
paintings, but that Edinburgh is the most perfect photograph 
in the world. Its contrasts are most impressive. Princes 
Street might belong in London or Paris, but the Castle is ri 
part of the world of romance and history. 


“There is no place that breeds 
Such wistful thoughts of far away, 
Of the eternal yesterday.” 


The Castle is the goal of each traveler’s pilgrimage. 
Everybody has read the stories that Scott and Stevenson have 
written about it, and the romantic legends of Mrs. Oliphant. 
Even the hurried tourist, who has not had time to brush up 
his history, is able to comprehend and remember the splendid 
stories that crown this granite summit. 

One of the most attractive views is from the terrace near 
the Grass Market. Here the rock is steepest and the fortifica- 
tions seem most tremendous. Some of the most interesting 
associations center about this view. Upon the rampart at the 
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top projects Mons Meg, the old cannon whose story runs 
back beyond definite history. Close beside it is the modern 
piece of artillery, which fires the noon gun by electric connec- 
tion, when the time-ball falls from Calton Hill, a mile and a 
half away. 

Behind that round tower is the drawbridge, the moat, and 
the portcullis, which fulfil one’s imagination of medieval times, 
as he makes his entrance into the Castle under the guardian- 
ship of an old crippled veteran of the Black Watch. In one 
of the rooms near the corner, James the First, of England, 
was born, the son of Mary Queen of Scots; and down this 
precipice, so tradition says, he was lowered in a basket in 
order that he might be baptized by a Romish priest. The 
windows can also be seen of the Parliament House, the capitol 
when Scotland was an independent kingdom. 

Perhaps the most interesting single sight, as one wanders 
over the stone flagging in the Castle plaza, is the little oblong 
building, called “Queen Margaret’s Chapel,” probably the 
oldest church edifice in all Scotland, erected by the pious 
queen, whose savage husband, Malcolm Canmore, brought her 
to this lofty palace home. 

In the Crown Room there, you will see the Scottish regalia 
—the Crown and Sword and Scepter. Near by is the 
banqueting-hall where the “Douglas Black Dinner” was 
eaten, and the courtyard where the poor young Earl of 
Douglas and his brother, little Lord David, were beheaded. 

As one looks over the ramparts to try to trace the wind- 
ing paths up which Stevenson and Crockett, the novelists of 
boys, climbed when they were lads, a charming and unexpected 
sight is seen in a little crevice of the rocks, filled in, no doubt, 
with soil brought from the valley below. It is the Dogs’ 
Cemetery, where the pets of the garrison have been buried 
for the last two hundred years. Some of the epitaphs are 
very touching. 

With a final smile at the plaided and bare-legged Selkirk 
Highlander, who parades stodgily up and down his watch, let 
us plunge down into that long street in the Old Town, which 
gathers about itself the whole splendor of the Scottish story. 


ra 
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When you leave the Castle and walk down the High 
Street, as the upper part of this long street is called, you see in 
front of you a large church, with a curious tower of stone, 
shaped like a crown. This is the ancient church of St. Giles, 
which is as full of memories as the Castle or Holyrood. 

For there has been a church here ever since there was any 
town of Edinburgh at all; and although the Cathedral Church 
you see nowadays is not the original church, which was built 
of wood, it is very old, dating from long ‘before the Reforma- 
tion, and it has been a silent onlooker as century after century 
has passed, and the history of Scotland has been slowly 
written. 

It was inside its walls that the women and children 
‘gathered to pray when the terrible tidings were brought of 
the disaster at Flodden; and the big bell that tolls the hours 
from its tower is the same “great bell of St. Giles’s” that 
tolled on that sad September afternoon in 1513, to summon 
all the remaining men of the city—old men and boys they 
were—to man the walls, in case the victorious English might 
march northward and menace it. 

It was in St. Giles’s, too, that Jenny Geddes flung her 
stool at Dean Hanna’s head when he was reading the English 
Church Service against the wishes of the congregation, who 
were Presbyterians, and it was in St. Giles’s that the “great 
Marquis of Argyle,” and the “sreat Marquis of Montrose,” 
and the “good Regent Murray,” and many other men whom 
you read about in history, were buried. Here, too, is the 
pathetic and beautiful memorial of our own Saint Gaudens 
to Robert Louis Stevenson. Though not the greatest, he is, 
no doubt, the best loved to-day of all Scotsmen. Through 


this Old Town he 


“Wandered through mist and rain, 
Rainbow-eyed and frail, and gallant and slender, 


Dreaming of pirate islands in the jeweled main.” 


A few steps beyond is a modern Parliament House, where 
Sir Walter Scott walked as a young advocate-at-law. In 
front of it is the little square in the stones, with the letters 
“TK.” upon them, the supposed burial-place of John Knox, 
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the man who feared not the face of queens. Still a little 
farther along is Greyfriars’ Churchyard, with its quaint old 
monument to the Covenanter Martyrs, and then we come to 
the tall brick house of John Knox himself, as gloomy and 
upright as his own uncompromising character. 

A little way below St. Giles’s Cathedral the High Street 
narrows into the Canongate, which runs straight on until it 
reaches an open square, on the other side of which stands 
the ancient palace of the Stuart kings. 

Many memories cluster round it—memories of Margaret 
Tudor, and Magdalene of France, the fair young “Queen of 
forty days’—but they all fade before the tragic story of . 
lovely, fascinating, ill-fated Mary Queen of Scots, who came 
here on her return from France, a light-hearted, auburn- 
haired girl of nineteen, beloved by all her subjects, and who 
lived here for six years, making so many mistakes and doing 
so many unwise and foolish things, that, in the end, she was 
hurried off, one midsummer night, a prisoner in the hands of 
her enemies, and locked up in Loch Leven Castle. 

Everything in Holyrood speaks of Queen Mary. We see 
the rooms she lived in, the ruined chapel where her unfor- 
tunate marriage to Lord Darnley took place, a piece of the 
stone of the altar before which they knelt to be married, the 
little closet where she was having supper with her Italian 
secretary, David Riccio, on the. night of his murder, and the 
exact spot in the room outside where he was stabbed to death. 


“City of mist and rain and blown gray spaces, 

Dashed with wild wet color and gleam of tears, 
Dreaming in Holyrood halls of the passionate faces 

Lifted to one Queen’s face that has conquered the years, 
Are not the halls of thy memory haunted places 

Cometh there not as a moon (where the blood-rust sears 
Floors a-flutter of old with silks and laces), 

Gliding, a ghostly queen, thro’ a mist of tears? 


“Up the Canongate climbeth, cleft asunder 
Raggedly here, with a glimpse of the distant sea 
Flashed thro’ a crumbling, a glimpse of wonder! 
Nay, for the city is throned on Eternity! 

Hark! from the soaring Castle a cannon’s thunder 
Closeth an hour for the world and an zon for me, 
Gazing at last from the war-swept heights, whereunder 

Deathless memories roll to an ageless sea.” 


PARIS, THE BEAUTIFUL 
By DOROTHY MENPES anp QTHERS 


ARIS is beautiful because the people will have it so. 

Beauty is to them not a luxury, but a necessity. Perhaps 

it is this love of beauty and this joyousness that constitute the 

charm of Paris—everyone there seems to be so frankly happy. 
Paris is to be enjoyed by all, rich and poor. 

In the streets of Paris the flowers of the season are always 
plentiful. They have a ready market, for of all luxuries they 
are the most favored by women. They range from modest 
bunches of violets and mimosa, pushed along the pavements 
in charettes, to elaborate bouquets festooned with ribbons and 
colored papers. Paris would be nothing without her flowers. 

The great shops of the boulevards are mostly drapers’, 
milliners’, hairdressers’, and florists’. Usually you may see 
lines of handsome equipages waiting for their mistresses out- 
side such houses as those of Worth and Doucet—and the 
hours the poor horses are kept standing! The head men and 
the designers at such establishments are autocrats. The chief 
thinks nothing of keeping a lady waiting. If her manner of 
wearing his creations does not please him, he leaves word that 
he is not at home to that particular dame. 


THE BOULEVARDS 


The boulevard shopmen know well how to set out their 
wares in the most alluring manner—how in December to 
group strawberries in dainty baskets, to encase peaches in 
nests of down—to accentuate the frailty and the rarity of the 
fruits. The arrangement of shop windows is an art of which 
the French are masters. To be a window-dresser one must 
know how and in what manner to attract the passers-by ; one 
must have an eye for color in arranging neckties and socks 
in the most captivating combinations, the lightest of fingers 
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in persuading yards of material to resemble certain flowers. 
The very hats in the windows have a daintiness, a crispness, 
an innocent freshness, peculiar to the boulevards—they look in 
very truth as if they could do no wrong. 

Photograph shops and picture shops, full of portraits -of 
the latest hero proclaimed by the populace, and of the latest 
professional beauty, swarm on the boulevards. They minister 
to a somewhat low taste; but they reflect popular feeling. 
The latest anecdote, the latest scandal, the latest turn of politi- 
cal affairs, is portrayed and illustrated. There are picture 
shops for everyone—windows full of photographs of old mas- 
ters and colored prints for lovers of art; pictures of horses 
for sporting citizens, photographs of the winners at Epsom 
and at Longchamps; pictures of actresses and ballet dancers, 
which sell in thousands, besides those of princes and states- 
men, which do not sell at all. 


Joy or LIFE 


Parisians at play are in their natural element. No nation 
works harder than the French; but when the day’s toil is over, 
everyone—the literary man, the politician, and the banker, as 
well as the ouvrier, the small shopkeeper, and the crossing 
sweeper—looks forward to enjoyment. It may be only over a 
trifle—a cigarette, a stroll in one of the parks to feast his eyes 
on natural beauties ;—but it is sufficing. 

In Paris the people have things all their own way. The 
people are allowed everywhere; there is no reserving of cer- 
tain portions of the city, of certain festivals, for the richer 
classes; everything in Paris is for all. 

The Parisian derives untold joy merely by gazing out of 
his window at the sky, watching the glorious colors flaming 
from the setting sun change to steely blue and purple—watch- 
ing the stars peep out, spangling the purple with silver. Love 
of nature absorbs him. He can conceive no greater joy than 
to sprawl on the grass in the country, and gaze into the lattice 
of the trees with the tracks of blue between, while the birds 
clamor about him and the warmth and the sunshine sink into 
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his being. A party of young people setting out from Paris 
on a holiday jaunt are amusing. They take wonderful. pleas- 
ure in the cows, the cottages, the peasants, the train itself, the 
pace of the train. Then, when they reach the country, great 
is their joy in strolling through the woods, in picking the 
flowers, in lunching under a tree by a lake. 

Parisians adore picnicking, even if they have to take the 
whole family out for the day and carry the hampers home at 
night; on Sunday evening there are seething crowds at the 
railway stations. It is not difficult to get into the country. 
On the steamer for a nickel you can journey for miles; or you 
can go by electric street-car. Even the poor can reach the 
country on a summer holiday-afternoon. They can lunch 
under the trees, twist wild flowers into wreaths, and inhale the 
odor of the pines. They may stroll through the cornfields, 
fish in the river, lose themselves in forests cool and fragrant. 

French holidays are nearly always connected with the 
Church. They are, in the true sense of the word, “holy days” 
—that is to say, all the great national holidays, such as Ascen- 
sion, Assumption, and All Saints’ Day. All Saints’ Day falls 
on November 1. This is a sad time. It comes just before All 
Souls’ Day, when everyone flocks to the cemeteries, to lay a 
floral offering on the graves of the dear departed. It is a 
beautiful idea—this universal remembrance of the dead. The 
French never neglect their graves; and it is pretty, on the 
Jour des Morts, some bleak November day, to see all Paris 
buying flowers from the white-capped flower-women, great 
bunches of red and golden hued chrysanthemums—all Paris, 
rich and poor, young and old, dressed in black, laden with 
flowers, going to place tributes on the hallowed tombs. 

It is touching to see the profound respect with which the 
Parisians greet a hearse. It may be in the summer-time, when 
the sun is shining, flowers are blooming, and spirits run high. 
Suddenly a slow-paced procession, a sad-colored little cortége 
in the midst of so much gayety, passes; it is, perhaps, the 
coffin of a child, smothered in flowers, being followed by sad- 
faced relations; possibly it is a poor meager funeral with only 
one forlorn carriage. Every hat is taken off; it is as if a magic 
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impulse had passed over Paris, leaving every head bare. It 
does not matter if it be a busy man who has to catch a train, 
or a beggar, or a rich man in his carriage, or a “bus conductor, 
or a chauffeur passing by at the rate of thirty miles an hour, 
or a child in brown holland, walking with his nourrice; every 
hat comes off; soldiers salute; many a woman stops to cross 
herself, and to murmur, “God have mercy on thy soul.” 

On Ascension Day or Assumption, the florists reap a 
goodly harvest. This is in May or in August, and every girl 
whose name is “Marie” has flowers presented to her by all her 
friends. As nearly every French girl has “Marie” for one 
of her names, the expenditure on Assumption Day is great. 


New Year’s Day 


New Year’s Day is the greatest holiday of all. It is the 
one which is looked forward to with the most delightful feel- 
ings. On that day all the members of a family, even to the 
most distant cousins, are gathered at the same board, and the 
pipe of peace is smoked over every trouble that may have 
divided them. New Year’s Day to the Parisian is what Christ- 
mas and Thanksgiving are to Americans. On New Year's 
Day in Paris everyone who has served you in any way, large 
or small, expects a present; therefore, your callers are many. 
Besides, on New Year’s Day, a gentleman must send a bouquet 
or a box of chocolates to the lady of every house he has visited. 

The shops at this season on the boulevards, with their 
masses of costly and tempting New Year’s gifts—dolls which 
cost a small fortune, exquisite bouquets at ruinous prices, 
elaborate boxes of sweets, almost costing their weight in gold, 
—are a wonderful spectacle. It is not only the rich who keep 
up this time-honored custom. The poor also cherish it. Every . 
street is fringed with booths, at which the cheapest gifts are 
to be procured. At this season the poor are especially remem- 
bered. Everyone subscribes to a fund for their relief. 


THe TREASURES OF Paris 


It is not hard to forget history in Paris, the world’s Vanity 
Fair. From Notre Dame tower one looks off to the Eiffel 
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Tower, slender, unsubstantial, modern, around which stately 
air-ships are floating, and one is back again in the present. 
Up among the fantastic gargoyles, where Quasimodo, of 
Victor Hugo’s story, used to live, now lives a little French 
girl with her parents who make their living by selling picture 
postcards. On the long quays opposite Notre Dame are book- 
stalls and old curiosity shops, and they have been there ever 
since Charles and. Mary Lamb wandered here together. Be- 
low us are the merry river-steamers that open to view a mayi- 
time capital, and yonder are the two-story street-cars that are 
so impossible to stop until you know how and where. 

When you are reading this, I shall be wondering how I may 
best show the Louvre galleries to a pink-cheeked high-school 
girl who is one of my company. I expect she will sympathize 
very much, as I do, with the American schoolboy, who boasted 
that he had broken all indoor athletic records by covering the 
whole distance in an hour and a half. If one has just come up 
from Italy, where he has walked past a mile of Madonnas in 
every gallery, or if, like many Americans, all schools look alike 
to him, and his ideal of art is a hand-colored photograph, the 
Louvre will not be very exciting. 

I have in mind two young American women, sisters, who sat 
in apparently reverential silence before the Venus of Milo for 
ten minutes. “Have you had enough?” asked the elder, after 
she had stood it as long as she could. “Enough!” cried the 
other. “Let’s go and buy some gloves.” 

It is astonishing how much this Venus looks like certain 
plaster casts in our high schools, and it is amazing how soon 
a plethora of paintings on a summer day leads a hot tourist, 
in his haste, to declare that all classic art is to be divided into 
three parts: the pink, which is Rubens, the brown, which is 
Rembrandt, and the muddy, which is the rest. Even Lucas, the 
art-lover, asks, “Has Rubens’ square mileage ever been worked 
out, I wonder ?” 

What I am going to do with this high-school girl takes 
courage, but I am not afraid. I shall wade through the cata- 
logue and pick out ten pictures and we will go to the Louvre 
to see those, and then we, too, will go and buy some gloves. 
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After a while we shall visit the Luxembourg where there are 
some pictures that we can understand. 


( 


UNDERSTANDING THE FRENCH 


The Frenchman has but one joke and that is a doubtful 
one, but what beautiful housewives are the French women! 
The French churches often look like museums and the French 
state has been confiscating the church property, but can it 
really be that the French have no religion? An American 
watches them, so cheerful at their work, so merry with their 
children, so thrifty in house and garden, and he does not 
understand. This nation that seems so poor is the savings- 
bank of Europe. These people that exile their kings and 
blow up their historical monuments when they are excited seem 
really so contented. 

The American boy or girl, who has read about this people 
whose grand word is gloire, who wave the tricolor and who 
have always been friends to the United States, longs to go to 
see them. And after he has seen them he wants to stay and 
study them, for “everybody has two motherlands, and the 
other one is France.” 


NEW YORK, THE WORLD’S. CAPITAL 


By KATHERINE G. BUSBEY anp GEORGE W. 
STEEVENS 


EW YORK has as many people as the whole of 

Canada. It cannot be dismissed in a few pages. The 

best we can do is to give glimpses here and there of the 

largest, the most fascinating, and in its own way the most 
wonderful city in the world. 

New York is a city composed of many cities. It has 
more Irishmen than Cork, more Russians than Riga, and more 
tongues than Babel. Let us then begin with one of its for- 
eign quarters. 


“Lirrte Iraty” AND “NEw JERUSALEM” 


The human wilderness of lower New York is to-day a 
bundle of distinct foreign cities. The number of native 
Italians and their children now in New York make a total 
equal to Rome’s present population, or more Italians than 
Florence and Venice put together. This “Little Italy” with 
its original center at “Mulberry Bend,” bids fair to be a 
“sreater Italy.” Little Italy runs to grocery establishments 
and clothes emporiums, where previous servitude seems the 
one essential to inclusion in the stock. For squares here one 
sees only Italian signs and the sleek oily braids of hatless 
women in startling-toned petticoats and laced bodices, until 
the ordinary street scene looks more like an open-air rehearsal 
of an opera chorus, than even the streets of old Italy itself do. 

But perhaps the weirdest foreign city in New York is that 
which has won for the region about the lower Bowery the 
nickname of the New Jerusalem. It is said to contain three 
times as many Hebrews as the Ghetto of London, five times 
that of Paris, and six times that of Berlin. This would be 
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fifteen times more than Syria and Palestine contain, and 
twenty-five times more than the entire population of Jerusa- 
lem itself. 

The flower of trade in this city of Jews is dry goods and 
clothes, with lace establishments for a second choice, and 
throngs pass busily among the push-carts, elbowing each other 
in the streets, and their rivals upon the inner pavement edge— 
the stores. Who walks there passes through a corridor of 
eyes, and you feel that your weakness and possessions are 
judged at a glance, for the wisdom of their race is in their eyes, 
and you feel, above all, a foreigner on this particular spot of 
American soil. 

Away from the eternal driving of bargains, seen in their 
restful moments, in the family life, these people make one 
feel more the foreigner than ever in their new ‘Canaan. In 
the afternoons the tribes assemble in the breathing-space of 
park in their congested metropolis, and on the adjacent bridge 
over the East River. Men with their families come and sit 
upon the benches in domestic content. 

The younger Jews wear patent leather shoes of the shiniest 
kind, and their clothes are in the mode, if not in advance, 
according to the Bowery prophets. But the older people have 
a patriarchal air. The men dress in black, and beards among 
them are common. A type which perhaps may be seen only 
here, but here frequently, is the old Jew dressed in tall silk 
hat and square frock coat, old too and lusterless and of 
antique design, but worn with simple and perfect dignity. In 
the heavy-lidded eyes of this type of patriarch, moving sadly 
among his commercial people in the midst of the new commer- 
cial world, one may read the history of the race. But one 
sees Jews of every type in this American Jerusalem. The 
eager chafferer of extreme gesticulation (the kind of whom 
it is said, without hands they would be dumb), the ascetic, 
the student, the dark, the fair and of every degree—they are 
here, a city by themselves, and this in America. 

There are several New York daily newspapers which are 
published in Hebrew. But for that matter, almost all of our 
foreign-born citizens have their own papers and their own 
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theaters. German, French, and Italian papers are found in 
most of the cities, while periodicals of less frequent appear- 
ances are in Spanish, Turkish, Russian, Finnish, Rumanian, 
Japanese, and Chinese. 


CHINATOWN 


In the midst of the foundry clang of New York there is 
a little city of silence. It is Chinatown, and, on entering it 
from the boiler factory of a business square criss-crossed with 
elevated trains, you feel you have crossed the Pacific in one 
step. In this Chinatown the citizens move noiselessly on felt- 
soled shoes, and they have a foreign way of walking in the 
streets which go in such crooks that one of them describes a 
semi-circle and, with true Oriental politeness, eventually leads 
you back to the street you just left. Chinese women leading 
their fascinating, incredible, doll-children, patter about, glossy 
and clean as a whistle, amid one of the most unsanitary combi- 
nations of filth in the United States; while the men in this 
Celestial city prowl about with stealthy tread until, however 
harmless they may be, they suggest melodrama of opium dens 
and highbinders. And when you find one of them silently 
regarding you from strange crannies of ramshackle structures, 
you feel yourself the victim of a sinister plan. The fact is, 
however, that he is merely speculating on your probable value 
as a prospective customer; for Chinatown, as all the other 
foreign cities in America, has been exploited by society folk 
slumming, until the inhabitants look at you in surprise if 
you come down after six in anything but evening clothes. 

But Chinatown is truly a separate world. The town’s 
private affairs are governed by a committee of twelve promi- 
nent Chinese merchants and an annually elected mayor. The 
business of the municipality is drawn partly from curious 
sight-seers, but largely from native patrons, and many a 
Chinese woman has lived and borne her children and supplied 
her diminutive house-keeping and personal wants without ever 
having set foot beyond the narrow streets of this little silent 
city in the heart of New York. 
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A City or IRISHMEN 


It is a common joke that the Irish own New York and 
Boston, and run them to suit themselves, and with the Irish 
population of New York nearly three times as large as that 
of either Dublin or Belfast and Boston holding second place 
in the United States as a city of Irishmen, and all of them 
ambitious, their prominence in politics is as legitimate as it 
is undeniable. Some one has said that it is astonishing how 
often one finds that a prominent Englishman, in military, 
literary, or political life, is really an Irishman; and over here 
one is not astonished at all, because one takes it for granted 
that any prominent American is of Irish descent until it is 
disproved. 


Lone AcrE SQUARE 


The visiting foreigner does not see these great cross- 
sections of foreign lands in our midst. He is in search of 
the typical American, and he takes his observations from 
“Long Acre Square,’—that space included in the irregular 
widening of one of New York’s biggest traffic avenues and its 
slow crossing of another seething avenue and a small radius 
of intervening streets—which, if not yet the center of the 
world, as the New Yorker believes, by the general consent of 
the world, certainly, is to America, including Canada and 
Mexico and most of South America, what the Place de la 
Concorde is to Europe—the center of a continent. 

Within that compact little patch there are over twenty 
first-class theaters, about the same number of clubs— 
America’s. most famous restaurants—not less than a dozen 
hotels, any one of which twenty years ago would have been 
observed for its great size and elegance. There are literally 
hundreds of apartment houses; there are studios, and there 
are some houses where people sometimes go hungry. But 
one mentions such things for the value of contrast, for the 
characteristic of “The Acre” is gaiety, light, laughter, good 
dressing, feeding, drinking, and good fellowship ; and if people 
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will crawl into its corners and starve there, they fail to 
diminish the general tone of the “Acre,” which is exceedingly 
gay. 

A Brrv’s-EYE VIEW FROM THE WALDORF 


On my first morning in the great metropolis I got up and 
went to my eighth-storey window; New York was spread out 
in bright sunshine below. Never have I seen a city more 
hideous or more splendid. Beneath was a wing of the Wal- 
dorf; on the left a deep, silent courtyard, whence some pit- 
tance of air and light filtered into the lower floors. Beyond 
lay the red, flat, sloping roofs of two streets of houses four or 
five-storeyed, with trees straggling up to the light between 
them. Beyond these, shutting out the direct front, rose to 
double their height the great, square, dirty white-and-yellow 
back of a huge Broadway store; the blind-looking windows 
and outside iron stairs contradicted the comfortable streets 
with a suggestion of overcrowding and squalor. To the right 
of this, half-covered with creepers, a little church cocked a 
squat Gothic spire at heaven. To the left was a peep of 
Broadway, with street cars ceaselessly gliding to and fro; right 
on top of them, as it seemed, the trains of the elevated road 
puffed and rattled in endless succession. Just over the iron 
fretwork peeped a little blue shop and a little red shop side by 
side; elbowing them a big greenish theater, and beyond that 
again a great white block of business houses with a broad blue 
band of advertisements across its dead side. Emerging above 
that, another street ; beyond that, another square block of win- 
dows; a clock-tower ; then in a shapeless brown jumble the city 
stretches out to the steely band of the Hudson and the pale 
green hills of New Jersey beyond. 

Where do the people of New York live? Where, you will 
ask, but in New York? Quite wrong. New York, squeezed 
in between the Hudson and the East River, is far too narrow 
for a tithe of those who do business there to find habitations in 
the city. Moreover, at the point where land might begin to 
be far enough removed from the heart of the city for people 
of not quite unlimited means to live, there comes Central Park, 
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taking up about a quarter of the available space, and leaving 
only a little strip.on either side. So the man who works in 
New York must either retreat even farther north, and descend 
each day down the tongue of Manhattan Island to his work, or 
else he must get over (or under) one of the rivers into Long 
Island or New Jersey. 

If he chooses the first evil, he can either go north of the 
Harlem River and live in a house, or remain below it and live 
in a flat. 


THe CrRowDED SKYSCRAPERS 


Walk down town toward the business quarter—if one part 
is the business quarter any more than another ; the impression 
is everywhere the same. The very buildings cry aloud of 
struggling, almost savage, unregulated strength. Everything 
centers in hard utility. It is the outward expression of the 
freest, fiercest individualism. The very houses are alive with 
the instinct of competition, and strain each one to overtop its 
neighbors. Fine buildings, of course, New York has in every 
pure and cross-bred style of architecture under the Sun. Fifth 
Avenue is lined with them—here rococo, there a fine Gothic 
cathedral, then, again, a hint of Byzantine, or a dandy sug- 
gestion of Moresque. 

Working on the old models, American architects seldom 
fail to impart a suggestion of originality. You will hardly find 
an eyesore in New York. But too many of the best buildings 
are half wasted for want of space and place. Many of the 
most ambitious buildings in narrow Wall Street are so high 
that it would break any man’s neck to look to the top of them. 
No man could do its architecture justice unless he had a pair 
of eyes in the top and the back and both sides of his head, with 
a squint in each of them. 

The city stretches north from Battery Point, between the 
East River and the Hudson, so that it is over thirteen miles 
long by about three wide. The best way to see it as a whole, 
therefore, is from some such point as the Brooklyn Bridge, 
whence I have seen it at night, stretched out in front of a 
rosy sunset that bathed even New York in softness. From 
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that point the low red houses sloping up from the waterside 
looked like a carpet for the giants to tread upon. These 
skyscraping monsters stretched in a jagged backbone along the 
central northern line of the city—mere white frames for win- 
dows, most of them appear—square, hard outlines, four times 
as high as they are broad, with regular rows on rows of case- 
ments as close as the squares in a chess-board. 


HERE is such a difference between the pursuits of men in 

great cities, that one part of the inhabitants live to little 

other purpose than to wonder at the rest. Some have hopes 

and fears, wishes and aversions, which never enter into the 

thoughts of others; and inquiry is laboriously exerted to gain 

that which those who possess it are ready to throw away.—Dr. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


CHICAGO 
By GEORGE W. STEEVENS 


HICAGO! Chicago! Not if I had a hundred tongues, 
every one shouting a different language in a different 
key, could I do justice to her splendid chaos. The most beau- 
tiful and the most squalid, girdled with a twofold zone of 
parks and slums, where the keen air from lake and prairie is 
ever in the nostrils; the great port a thousand miles from the 
sea; the great mart which gathers up with one hand the corn 
and cattle of the west and deals out with the other the mer- 
chandise of the east; the chosen seat of cut-throat commerce 
and munificent patronage of art; the most American of 
American cities, and yet the most mongrel; the second Ameri- 
can city of the globe, the fifth German city, the third Swedish, 
the second Polish; all of which was in 1871 a heap of smoking 
ashes. Where in all the world can words be found for this 
miracle of paradox and incongruity ? 

Go first up on the tower of the Auditorium. In front, 
near three hundred feet below, lies Lake Michigan. There 
are lines of breakwater and a lighthouse inshore, where the 
water is gray and brown, but beyond and on either hand to 
the rim spreads the brilliant azure of deep water—the bosom 
of a lake which is also a sea shining in the transparent sunlight. 
White sails speckle its surface, and far out ocean-going steam- 
ers trail lazy streaks of smoke behind them. From the lake 
blow winds now soft and life-giving like old wine, now so 
keen as to set every nerve and sinew on the stretch. 


MountTaAINsS oF BuILDINGS 


Then turn round and look at Chicago. You might be on a 
central peak of the high Alps. All about you they rise, the 
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mountains of building—not in the broken line of New York, 
but thick together, side by side, one behind the other. From 
this height the flat roofs of the ordinary buildings of four or 
five storeys are not distinguishable from the ground; planting 
their feet on these rise the serried ranks of the heaven-scaling 
peaks. You are almost surprised to see no snow on them; the 
steam that gushes perpetually from their chimneys, and floats 
and curls away on the lake breeze, might well be clouds with 
the summits rising above them to the sun. Height on height 
they stretch away on every side till they are lost in a cloud of 
murky smoke inland. 

These buildings are all iron-cored, and the masonry is only 
the shells that cases the rooms in them. They can even be 
built downward. You may see one of them with eight storeys 
of brick wall above, and then four of a vacant skeleton of 
girders below; the superstructure seems to be hanging in air. 
Who would suppose that mere lumps of iron and bricks and 
mortar could be sublime? Yet these are sublime and almost 
awful. You have awakened, like Gulliver, in a land of giants 
—a land where the very houses are instinct with almost fero- 
cious energy and force. 


ALONG THE BOULEVARDS AND IN THE PARKS 


Then go out on a cable car or the electric car or the ele- 
vated railroad—Chicago has them all, and is installing new 
ones with feverish industry every day—to the parks and the 
boulevards. Along Lake Shore Drive you will find the homes 
of the great merchants, the makers of Chicago. Many of these- 
are built in a style which is peculiarly Chicago’s own, though 
the best examples of it are to be seen in the business center of 
the city. It uses great blocks of rough-hewn granite, red or 
gray. Their massive weight is relieved by wide round arches 
for doors and windows, by porches and porticos, loggias and 
galleries, over the whole face of the building from top to 
bottom. The great stores with the open arches and galleries 
make up a combination of solid strength and breeziness, ad- 
mirably typical of the spirit of the place. 
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On the other side of the Drive is the blue expanse of Lake; 
in between, broad roads and ribbons of fresh grass. Yet here 
and there, among the castles of the magnates, you will come 
on a little one-storeyed wooden shanty, squatting many feet 
below the level of the road, paint and washed-out playbills 
peeling off it, and the broken windows hanging in shreds. 
Then again will come a patch of empty scrubby waste, choked 
with rank weeds and rubble. 

It will be well worth your while again to go south to 

Washington Park and Jackson Park, where the World’s Fair 
was held. Chicago, straggling over a hundred and eighty-six 
square miles, was rather a tract of houses than an organic city 
until somebody conceived the idea of coupling her up with a 
ring of parks connected by planted boulevards. The southern 
end of the system rests on the Lake at these two parks. Chi- 
cago believes that her parks are unsurpassed in the world, and 
certainly they will be prodigiously fine—when they are finished. 
Broad drives and winding alleys, ornamental trees, banks and 
beds of flowers and flowering shrubs, lakes, and ornamental 
bridges, and turf that cools the eye under the fiercest noon— 
Chicago’s got them all. Also Chicago has the Art Building, or 
Field Columbian Museum, and surely as divinely proportioned 
an edifice as ever filled and satisfied the eye of man. And 
always beyond it is the Lake. Seeming in places almost to 
rise above the level of the land, it stretches along the whole 
eastern side, so that Chicago is perhaps the only one of the 
world’s greatest cities that is really built along a sea-line. 
Sparkling under the sun by day, or black beneath a fretwork 
of stars by night, it is a perpetual reminder that there is that 
in nature even greater and more immeasurable than the activi- 
ties of Chicago. 

Chicago has a University hard by, which has come out 
westward, like Mahomet to the mountain, to spread the light 
among the twenty-five million souls that live within a morning’s 
journey of Chicago. This University has not been long in 
existence ; in a short time it has received in benefactions from 
citizens of this place over twelve million dollars. 

Two prominent Chicago men found themselves in Paris a 
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while ago, when a collection of pictures was being sold; 
promptly they bought up a hundred and eighty thousand dol- 
lars’ worth for the gallery of their city. There is hardly a 
leading name in the business of the place but is to be found 
beneath a picture given or lent to this gallery. And mark that 
not only does the untutored millionaire buy pictures, but his 
untutored operative goes to look at them. It is the same im- 
pulse that leads school teachers of sixty to put in a course at 
the University during their summer vacation. Chicago is 
conscious that there is something in the world, some sense of 
form, of elegance, of refinement, that with all her corn and 
railways, her hogs and by-products, and dollars, she lacks. She 
does not quite know what it is, but she is determined to have 
it, cost what it may. 

Mr. Phil D. Armour, the hog king, giving a picture to the 
gallery, and his slaughter-house man painfully spelling out the 
description of it on Sunday afternoon—there is something 
rather pathetic in this, and assuredly something very noble. 


THE REVERSE SIDE OF CHICAGO 


But there is another side to Chicago. There is the back 
side to her fifteen hundred million dollars of trade, her seven- 
teen thousand vessels, and her network of ninety thousand 
miles of rail. Away from the towering offices, lying off from 
the smiling parks, is a vast wilderness of shabby houses. This 
is the home of labor, and of nothing else. The evening’s 
vacancy brings relief from toil, the morning’s toil relief from 
vacancy. Little shops compete frantically for what poor trade 
there is with tawdry advertisements. Street stretches beyond 
street of little houses, mostly wooden, begrimed with soot, 
rotting, falling to pieces. The pathways are of rickety and 
worm-eaten planks. The streets are quagmires of black mud, 
and no attempt is made to repair them. They are miserably 
lighted and nobody thinks of illuminating them. Everybody 
is fighting to be rich, is then straining to be refined. 
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reform”; “Here is piety and golf”; “Here is Business and 
Lawson,” etc. 

In the virtuous Bohemia of Pinckney Street, presided over 
by widows with military fronts, one would still look for wistful 
faces like those who sat at breakfast with the Autocrat, people 
who go to Symphony concerts where, to quote Margaret 
Allston again, “none enjoy, but all respect.’’ One anticipates 
finding at the social settlements people with exaggerated New 
England dialects and extraordinary family trees who dine 
weekly in coteries to talk social shop. And behind the frowsy 
laces in the South End and between the signs of medical 
quacks and meal tickets one knows how many intense and 
pathetic young people are studying oratory and beginning life. 

But the new subways with their courteous officials—so 
marked in contrast to the murderous fury of the New York 
conductors—and the magnificent boulevards are transforming 
Boston. It is not until one watches the throngs at six o’clock, 
those for the North Station all reading the Globe and those 
for the South Station all reading the Transcript, and both 
crowds riding in wretched, dimly-lighted suburban trains, that 
the realization comes that the population living within fifty 
miles of the State House is the second largest aggregation of 
‘people in America. The Boston of the sightseer is becoming, 
like the London of the sightseer, its smallest and least char- 
acteristic portion. 

Boston’s provincialism in national affairs has been ex- 
plained by Mr. M. A. De Wolfe Howe as due to her location, 
in a corner, whereas New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Washington are central and neighbors. This aloofness of 
Boston has meant a magnificent individualism. You went to 
other cities to see sights. You went to Boston to see men. 
If, as a newspaper squib has it, a young Chicago man’s favor- 
ite epitaph would be, “He got his share,” the Boston man 
would prefer, “He did his share.” 

Still, as a New Yorker once confessed, the New England 
metropolis “stands in less need than any other city in the 
world of being reminded that the life is more than meat and 
the body more than raiment.” You remember how enthusi- 
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astically Little Boston puts it in The Professor: “She is full 
of crooked little streets ; but I tell you Boston has opened, and 
kept open, more turnpikes that lead straight to free thought 
and free speech and free deeds than any other city of live men 
or dead men—I don’t care how broad their streets are or how 
high their steeples.” 


HE conditions of city life may be made healthy, so far as 
.the physical constitution is concerned; but there is con- 
nected with the business of the city so much competition, so 
much rivalry, so much necessity for industry, that I think it 
is a perpetual, chronic, wholesale violation of natural law. 
There are ten men that can succeed in the country, where 
there is one that can succeed in the city.—HENnry Warp 
BEECHER. 


THE CHARM OF WASHINGTON 
By HENRY LEACH 


F the great cities I have known, lived in for a while, and 
tried to understand, Washington, capital of the United 
States, seems to me to exeft more than almost any other that 
special influence upon the mind of a receptive traveler of 
“srowing upon us,” as it is said. When we remark that a town 
or a country “grows upon us” we pay it a compliment. We 
suggest that its beauties, its qualities, its richness, do not lie 
upon the surface ; it wears not its virtues upon its sleeve. Here 
is nothing pretentious, nothing gaudy and meretricious, no 
blatant self-advertisement or the material and spiritual shod- 
diness that i8 often its companion. And, saying that a city 
grows upon us, we covertly pay a compliment also to our- 
selves for our discrimination and our standards; because the 
cities that thus increase and strengthen in our appreciation de 
so not by their material but by their spiritual worth. 


A DIFFERENT CIty 


But Washington is different from all others. It exercises a 
strange influence, this newest and rawest of capitals, which 
yet in some sense in these straining times becomes the chief 
capital, the most influential city of them all. From here the 
supreme direction of the material and spiritual forces of the 
United States, brought into the conflict for our needed sup- 
port and for the good of humanity, is made by a far-seeing 
and well-minded statesman and the men he has about him. 
Here is the seat of government; here are the halls of the great 
departments, the vast administrative machinery, the Capitol, 
the national archives, and the majestic symbols of the birth 
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and the fine maturity of the capital of the freest people. When 
we have been a little time in Washington we begin to feel this, 
and the feeling deepens as understanding increases. 

To know even a little of America one must have a fair 
working intimacy with New York, Boston, Chicago, and Wash- 
ington, for these are the strong types, the powerful individuali- 
ties. They are all very different, stand sometimes for opposite 
departments of labor and thought, and even, as one might 
almost say, of attitude to life. Washington, indeed, is very dif- 
ferent from the others. She does not hum and sing with indus- 
tries as they do; there is a certain staidness and a calm about 
her. She hustles little, reflects the more, feels the responsibility 
upon her. 

Whirled in a parlor car on an afternoon express through 
Philadelphia and Baltimore, from the glitter and warm life of 
New York to the dignified city, consecrated with the name of 
the great man who fought for the establishment of the inde- 
pendent American Republic, and was her first President, a 
traveler feels, therefore, a little chilled on arrival; yet through 
experience he knows he has but to bide, and a great influence 
and impression will come upon him. You must take with you 
to Washington, if not the spirit of a true American, a real 
and sincere appreciation of what he is and what he stands for, 
the value of his ideals, the dignity of his vast labor, and the 
greatness of his country. 

Indeed it grows; it mounts in the mind; it begins to sing 
to the surprised wanderer the thrilling, romantic song of the 
pride and wonder of national effort, the dignity of freedom, 
the grandeur of ideals and sincerity. This is the capital of 
freedom, and the emblem of power and strength. Soon in 
Washington you begin to perceive, amid much that is simple, 
and much, again, that is impressive, that, with more reserve 
and more sedateness than are witnessed in other American 
cities, Washington has a certain proper consciousness of its 
meaning and its matchless strength. It was rising to suprem- 
acy before the outbreak of the War; to-day it has taken the 
good nations by the hand and walks with them, giving them 
succor that they need, We cannot now speak of the greatest 
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nation. There are ways in which each of three or four is 
greatest, and in some dominant matters it is now certainly and 
‘clearly the fact that the United States is the greatest of us all. 
To-day Washington is indeed at the very heart of things, is in 
some respects the capital of the world. 

And yet when Paris and Rome and London, each of which 
has a history that fades back into the dim distance of the 
farthest past, so that it is then given over to the gods and they 
are credited with the origins of these centers of man—when 
these were very old, almost as we know them now, there was 
still no Washington at all. It was but a patch of wild and 
virgin America, with prairie and woods expanding toward 
the flowing Potomac. And now it is a chief of cities. Day by 
day we read in the papers of the mighty things, truly mighty, 
that are being determined upon and set on foot at Washington. 
London, Paris, Rome—they look to Washington. Germany 
pretends she fears no Washington, yet knows the fateful mean- 
ing of that name to her. 

As General Washington in his own day fought for free- 
dom, so does the city to which his name was given stand more 
for freedom now than ever before. One seems to imagine his 
spirit come from Mount Vernon, where he lived not far 
away, and, brooding upon this place, strengthening the de- 
termination of her people, steeling their hearts for the sorrows 
that must precede the final triumph. I feel, indeed, that the 
spirit of this immortal broods over the portentous city. When 
you see the white Capitol shining in the moonlight you may 
think so. 


Its Huisrory 


Its story is wonderful in simplicity, and here again we 
see the impingement of French intimacy and affection in the 
early history of this great State. The American Republic 
having been founded, when freedom had been achieved, a 
capital became necessary. This was a matter to be gravely 
thought upon; eternity was. being handled. Three existing 
cities were chiefly considered, New York, Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore, and there were inevitably sharp discussions, keen 
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jealousies, and a general dissatisfaction. So Congress then 
did rightly, for it called George Washington, the President, 
and empowered him to select a site for a new federal city that 
should be laid out and built, and made beautiful and great, on 
the banks of the Potomac River. He chose this place, and it is 
said that it was one over which, in his young days as a survey- 
or, he had lingered admiringly, feeling that some fine use 
should be made of land so fair. 

Most great cities lie in saucers with hills about them; by 
this is yielded a sense of comfort and compactness, scenic beau- 
ties are provided, and the hills give shelter from the blasts and 
bear fortifications against the enemy. Of the old cities that 
are not built by the seashore there are hardly any of conse- 
quence, except Madrid (which is high up on a tableland), that 
do not, in varying measure, conform to this rule. By it Wash- 
ington abides. It is laid out on the lower lands, with bluffs 
about it on every side, and as it has expanded the residences 
of the people have begun to creep up these hillsides. And, the 
site being agreed upon, it was one of the French officers who 
had fought in the American army who was commissioned to 
lay out the new city. It is said that he drew the plans on a 
scale which was intended to be commensurate with the im- 
portance of the city as the capital of the United States, and 
that, though the details were modified in some measure by his 
successors, it is to him that the general plan of Washington, 
with its considerable beauty to-day, is due. 

The streets and avenues, regular and symmetrical, radiate 
from the Capitol. Wonderful streets they are, from thirty to 
fifty yards in width, and parks with them that, all combined, 
exceed in proportionate area those of any other city in the 
world. As we emerge from the Union Station the first note 
of space with parks is struck, and it is repeated continually. 
There are three thousand six hundred acres of parks in Wash- 
ington. Less than three years after Major L’Enfant of the 
French Army had begun a greater and more important plan- 
ning of a city than had ever been done before, or has been 
done since, the Capitol was begun, and in 1800 one wing of 
what is now the central building had been finished, and Con- 
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gress met there for the first time. It needed eleven more years 
to complete the second wing. 


BEAUTIES OF ITS BUILDINGS 


America has for the most part naturally and inevitably 
reached to the Old World and the past for models. When 
acquiring a surface grandeur to be the complement of the 
strength and wealth beneath, she was too young and too busy 
for original inspiration and genius, and too hurried to wait for 
it. There she is, the child among nations, but with public 
buildings in every town, made with great solidity and with 
noble columns that strike tremendously upon the traveler’s 
senses. In Boston, New York (consider the Public Library 
there), and other cities there are many of them. Europe, 
with all its expenditures on armies and navies before the War, 
could not afford to be building such things, which are the 
delights of the freer and newer nations; and Washington 
abounds in them. When time has mellowed them, and ages 
have passed along, their beauties will be better; and when 
history has clustered about those walls and pillars, as it is so 
quickly doing now, their beauty will be the more enhanced by 
all the perfumes of patriotic sentiment. 

He is a poor fellow with a thin spirit who may wander 
through the great halls of the Capitol and the Congressional 
Library in Washington and not be moved by the artistic mag- 
nificence, the noble strength, the perfect taste of what he looks 
upon therein. The old Florentines and Venetians, were they 
in life again, would pay more heed to and gain more pleasure 
from the beauties of the Capitol than do some of the affected 
tourists ; for the truth is that the Capitol, outside and inside, 
is one of the noblest halls in full existence. Its outside archi- 
tecture is grand. As it stands an enormous pile on Capitol 
Hill, its dignity, grace, and beauty of design are splendid; and 
within its halls and corridors, its magnificent statuary, the 
vast canvases upon the great events in American history, the 
mural decorations, and the ceilings with all their allegories 
make us think better of America at every glance and thought. 
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Ascend one of the surrounding hills late on a summer after- 
noon and look below to Washington ; see the Potomac swirling 
by, the point of the Washington Monument touching the sky, 
and, in majestic presidency over all the fine buildings that are 
grouped about, the white Capitol glistening in the sunlight, and 
your sense and imagination will then lead you back to some 
of those great pictures you had gazed upon in the halls of the 
national headquarters a day or two before. There was the 
landing of Columbus on San Salvadore, De Soto’s discovery 
of the Mississippi, the baptism of Pocahontas, the embarkation 
of the Pilgrims, the Declaration of Independence, the sur- 
render of Burgoyne, Washington declining overtures from 
Cornwallis at Yorktown, Cornwallis’s surrender, General 
Washington’s resignation. Here is no small history of man. 

Looking thus upon the Capitol, reflecting, we must come to 
a newer and fuller realization of the tremendous meaning of 
that simple descriptive phrase “the New World.” There are 
still some vacant spaces on the walls of the Capitol. New and 
even greater scenes will be represented in the pictures that a 
few years hence will be hung upon them, pictures of battles and 
of even finer freedom than America has yet thought of. 


DEAR OLD QUEBEC 
By WILFRED CAMPBELL 


UEBEC is the most famous of the Canadian cities. It is 
called the Gibraltar of the West, though its present 
fortification is, to all intents and purposes, a farce. It was the 
key to French Canada, and when Wolfe went up its scarp and 
surprised Montcalm in his hold, he changed the rule of the 
northern half of the continent. But at the cession Britain, 
virtually, while freeing the country from French rule, handed 
the government back to the people, and gave them privileges 
which were not only hurtful to themselves, but caused jealousy 
in the colonies to the south; and ever since Quebec has re- 
mained, as she is to-day, French Canada. 

The city stands on the lake-like expansion of the St. 
Lawrence, at the junction of that river and the river Charles. 
It is gradually becoming the leading seaport of the St. Law- 
rence route. 

Quebec was founded by Champlain, the great discoverer of 
the St. Lawrence, in 1608. 

An interesting episode in the history of Quebec is that of 
the British flag which was captured by the French in 1690. 
Sir William Phipps, after taking Port Royal, advanced up the. 
St. Lawrence and arrived at Quebec in October. Here, he 
summoned the city to surrender; but the valiant Frontenac, 
who was governor, refused to do so, though he was taken at 
a disadvantage by the sudden arrival of Phipps. A battle en- 
sued, and Phipps had to return, leaving behind him some 
cannon and his flag, which was shot off in the action, and 
which was captured by an enterprising Frenchman who swam 
out and secured it. 

The finest pen-portrait I have seen of this Old-World city 
in the New World is that given in his verse by the Duke of 
Argyll, and written by him when, as Marquis of Lorne, he was 
Governor-General of Canada. 
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“O fortress city, bathed by streams 
Majestic as thy memories great, 
Where mountain-floods and fo~ests mate 
The grandeur of the glorious dreams, 
Born of the hero-hearts who died 
In founding here an empire’s pride. 


Who hath not known delight, whose feet 
Hath paced thy streets, thy terrace way; 
From rampart sod or bastion gray 

Hath marked thy sea-like river greet 
The bright and peopled banks which shine 
In front of the far mountain’s line; 

Thy glittering roofs below, the play 
Of currents where the ships entwine 

Their spars, or laden pass away. 


As we who joyously once rode 
Past guarded gates to trumpet sound, 
Along the devious ways that wound 
O’er drawbridges, through moats, and showed 
The vast St. Lawrence flowing, belt 
The Orleans Isle, and seaward melt; 
Then by old walls by cannon crowned, 
Down stair-like streets, to where we felt 
The soft winds blown o’er meadow ground. 


Where flows the Charles past wharf and dock, 
And Learning from Laval looks down, 
And quiet convents grace the town; 

There swift to meet the battle shock, 
Montcalm rushed on; and eddying back 
Red slaughter marked the bridge’s track; 

See now the shores with lumber brown, 

And girt with happy lands which lack 

No loveliness of summer’s crown. 


Quiet hamlet alleys, border-filled 
With purple lilacs, poplars tall, 
Where flits the yellow-bird, and fall 
The deep eave-shadows. There, when tilled 
The peasant’s field or garden bed, 
He rests content if o’er his head, 
From silver spires, the church bells call 
To gorgeous shrines, and prayers that gild 
The simple hopes and lives Orealls? 


Near Quebec are the famous falls of Montmorenci, one 
of the most majestic cataracts on this continent. The river of 
that name literally tumbles over an immense cliff into the St. 
Lawrence. Lord Lorne describes its beauty in exquisite verse: 

“We watched, when gone day’s quivering haze, 


The loops of plunging foam that beat 
The rocks at Mont Morenci’s feet, 


Stab the deep gloom with moonlit rays.” 
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The view from the citadel is one of the finest in the whole 
world. Far below and out to the distant horizon stretches the 
vast river, “‘sea-like”’; and beyond rise the dim, purpled peaks 
of the bleak mountain-ranges against the Canadian sky. 

The winter sports and the winter landscape of Quebec are 
widely known and appreciated. Indeed, our Canadian winter 
has been too much praised abroad to the detriment of the 
character of our climate. It is not so widely advertised that 
Canada, especially Ontario, is in many parts quite tropical in 
its summer heat, and the title “The Lady of the Snows” has 
scarcely been justified. 

Yet our winter season is a delightful and bracing one, and 
Canadians sadly miss what is called the good old-time Cana- 
dian winter, when, as in some years of late, it has failed to 
appear. 

But its ancient glories are still its chief ones. Its old 
university, “where Learning from Laval looks down,” is the 
great Roman Catholic university of Canada, and was founded 
by the famous ecclesiastic of that name. / 

Quebec’s churches are interesting because of their history 
and association with the early struggles of the pioneer days, 
and not least among them is the Anglican cathedral of St. 
James, the second oldest Anglican church in Canada. 

Other picturesque features of this city were its old historic 
gates, some of which have fallen into decay, but which helped 
to give it the air of an Old-World town. It would be a delight- 
ful city were it cleaner. The approaches from the steamers 
through the lower town are a disgrace to a place of such 
world-wide renown. 

Beneath its bastioned cliffs there stretches a long row of 
houses, facing a single street or road on the edge of the river. 
These buildings have an ancient, weather-beaten, time-stained 
appearance, that suggests the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries rather than the twentieth. Here, a few years ago, a 
part of the cliff came tumbling down, destroying a number of 
houses and endangering the lives of the inhabitants. 

The citadel walls on the top of the cliff are in but an 
indifferent state of repair, and are slowly crumbling away. 
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Below here, and up the swift stream, stemming its tides, 
came the early discoverers, Cartier and Champlain, seeking, 
as they thought, Cathay and farther Ind. Here, on this rock, 
ruled in turn Church and king. Here dwelt that iron soul, 
Laval. Here Frontenac defied Phipps; and here, later, up this 
stream, came Wolfe that fated night, musing on Gray’s Elegy, 


and 
“The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power”; 


and, scaling the grim cliffs, surprised the French general Mont- 
calm, and fell with him in a common glorious death, and whose 
common grave 


“Bade Enmity take Love to heir.” 


Here, in the old days of the early settlement, were landed 
“the king’s girls,” as they were called. These were the young 
women who were intended to be the wives of the early in- 
habitants. This manner of providing for the growth of the 
early French colony was one of the most interesting episodes in 
colonial history. The infant community was not one of fami- 
lies, but of adventurous single men; so that, in order to en- 
courage them to settle on the land and become permanent 
residents, and also to increase the population, the Church and 
king undertook to provide wives for them. 

These young women were sent out in ship-loads at a time, 
and were consigned, in the care of some good women of the 
Church, to the governor, who undertook to find them suitable 
mates among the male inhabitants. They were for the most 
part peasant girls from the country districts, chiefly from 
Brittany, as the men had objected to the class of girl from the 
towns, who were delicate and could not work in the fields and 
‘endure the hardships which the early pioneer life entailed. 
A few ladies were sent out to be married to some of the officers 
at Quebec and Mount Royal, but the number was limited. 


MONTREAL 
By WILFRED CAMPBELL 


HE part that Montreal has played in French history is no 
small one. It was, from the first, Quebec’s formidable 
rival. It was from here that the heroic Dollard, or Daulac des 
Ormaux, went out up the Ottawa River with sixteen valiant 
compatriots to sacrifice themselves and save New France from 
its formidable enemy, the Iroquois. It was also here that 
Vaudriel surrendered Canada to the English under Lord Am- 
herst in 1760. 

The Montreal of the present day is a modern city, popu- 
lated largely by French, but financially controlled by Scotch- 
men. It was the chief Canadian residence of Lord Strathcona 
and Mount Royal, whose energy and genius did so much 
to increase the wealth and importance of the city and the 
Dominion at large. 

On a fine day in early autumn, the view from Westmount, 
which is perhaps the finest suburb of the city, is magnificent. 
Away in front of the beholder, below and afar, through a soft 
azure haze, stretches the great river, winding its shining tides 
between wood and shore-land; and beyond still farther, at the 
horizon, lie the distant mountains of Quebec and Vermont, 
blue and shadowy, penciled against the sky. Near at hand, 
but also below, lies the great city, with its spires and turrets, 
its lines of habitations, its busy streets, and its vast walls and 
roofs for busy commerce. 

Up and down the great stream tugs are puffing, and quaint 
square-sailed barges force their slow way against the tide; 
while here and there a crowded excursion steamer or a river 
passenger-boat passes up or down, with its happy freight of 
tourists or holiday-makers of a summer’s day. 

On the opposite shore the towns and villages shine in the 
indolent atmosphere, while the red-and-black funnels of vast 
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ocean-liners loom through the forests of spars, hulls, and rig- 
ging along the wharf-bastioned shores. 


THE Otp-WorLD ATMOSPHERE 


Here to-day come the adventurous children of ancient 
Europe to swell the tide of human effort, and affect the destiny 
of the Far West. But for the most part, in these streets and on 
the quays, the language of the mountain, alley, and wharf is 
that of olden France before the days of the tumbrel and the 
guillotine, and the faces and forms are those of Brittany and 
the Norman coasts. 

Here still stand the old houses of the historic past. The 
Chateau de Ramezay, now a museum, still represents the 
period and atmosphere of the old régime. In a house still 
standing, not far off, Washington Irving, the American Addi- 
son, wrote his “Astoria,” with its vivid account of the western 
fur-traders in the northwest and British Columbia. Here 
also some of Canada’s great financiers and merchant princes 
started life as simple clerks in the old warehouses on the 
river-bank. . 


A CENTER OF EDUCATION 


Montreal is known not only as the greatest Canadian com- 
niercial center, the head of ocean navigation, and for its 
beautiful situation, but it is one of the great university centers 
of America. McGill University was founded by James Mc- 
Gill, a Scottish banker, and has since been largely endowed by 
three other noted Scotchmen: Lord Strathcona, Lord Mount 
Stephen, and Sir William MacDonald. It is one of the lead- 
ing educational institutions on the continent, and its science 
department is one of the finest in the world, Its group of 
buildings on the side of the mountain is both picturesque and 
vtately, and splendidly equipped within for all educational 
purposes. , 

Montreal is also famous, as has been mentioned, for the 
fine private residences of its financiers and merchant princes. 
It is the most solidly built city in Canada, many of the build- 
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ings being built of stone. It has many splendid churches, 
chiefly Roman Catholic, such as Notre Dame, after the style 
of the famous Notre Dame in Paris; the new church of St. 
James, modeled after St. Peter’s at Rome; and the famous 
church of the Jesuits, which contains some fine paintings. 

Christchurch Cathedral (Anglican) is the most beautiful 
ecclesiastical structure in the city, and a very fine specimen of 
Gothic architecture. 

Just above Montreal are the Lachine Rapids and the 
Lachine Canal, the latter connecting Montreal shipping traffic 
with the Ottawa River and Lake Ontario. The name Lachine 
was given to the place by the famous discoverer Champlain, 
who was under the misapprehension that it was the road to 
China, which the discoverers of his day imagined was not far 
oft, mistaking the coast of America for that of western Asia. 
It was through this mistake that the natives received their 
name of Indians, the explorers thinking that they had reached 
the extremities of Asia and the Indies. 


THe FRENCH FARMERS 


In this neighborhood, and below Montreal on the river- 
bank, it is interesting to study the life and habits of the French 
farmers. The farmlands are laid out curiously in long narrow 
strips nearly a mile in length, and all fronting on the river- 
bank. This brings the houses close together, and the country- 
side appears to be a long line of small houses on the river road 
with the ribbon-like strips stretching away behind. One reason 
for this allotment of the land is that the French social proclivi- 
ties draw them together. They like to foregather, and abhor 
solitude as an enemy to be avoided. 

This is one strong reason why the French have failed and 
the British have succeeded as colonists. The Scotch and Eng- 
lish, for the sake of the land, were willing to penetrate the 
wilds and live a comparatively solitary life for years. In 
English Canada the farms were almost square, and the smallest 
farm one hundred acres, so that in a new settlement the neigh- 
bors were separated from each other. This had its advantages, 
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but also some inconveniences. The French Canadian, how- 
ever, is more contented and sociable; and it must also be re- 
membered that in the earlier days, when the French first 
settled the country, there was more danger from the common 
enemy, the savage; and, moreover, the land really belonged to 
the seignior, who farmed it out to the peasantry. 

The French farms are very picturesque, and the country 
presents a pleasant appearance in early autumn, when the 
fruits of the field are being gathered in. 

The French Canadians also raise fine vegetables, and the 
valley of the St. Lawrence, especially the island of Montreal, 
is noted for its snow-apple, the Fameuse, a delicious fruit with 
snow-white interior and a deep scarlet skin, and one of the 
finest eating apples in the world. 

French Canada is also noted for its horses; the French 
pony is not so common as it once was, but in what are called 
the eastern townships, in the neighborhood of Sherbrooke, 
there are some well-known stock-farms which have a wide 
reputation. ‘ 

Perhaps the most noted depictor, with the pen, of French 
Canada is Dr. W. H. Drummond, the gifted author of ‘“The 
Habitant” and other dialect verse. Dr. Drummond, with a 
fine mingling of humor and pathos, describes the French 
Canadian as a charming and picturesque character, whose vices 
even lean to virtue’s side. 

The great weakness of the French Canadian lies in his 
insular character, which is largely owing to his present system 
of education and his manner of life, which means practically 
an isolation from the rest of the country. Under British in- 
stitutions he is free to remain under these conditions; but it is 
not likely that he will be satisfied to remain so always. 


THE Boat SONG 


Leaving Montreal by rail, or in summer by the Lachine 
Canal, we reach the upper St. Lawrence, and we come soon 
to St. Anne’s, the scene of the beautiful boat-song, so long 
ascribed to Thomas Moore, the Irish poet, but now said to 
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have been written by the Scottish poet, Thomas Campbell, the 
author of “The Pleasures of Hope,” “Gertrude of Wyoming,” 
and some of the finest patriotic verse in the language. 

The whole spirit of the early period of Canadian life—the 
toil, the hardship, and the enjoyment of life in the open, the 
delightful description of the water and shore, mingled with a 
delicate sentiment and exquisite fancy—is given in these im- 
mortal lines, beloved of all Canadians :— 


“Faintly as tolls the evening chime, 

Our voices keep tune and our oars keep time. 
Soon as the woods on the shores grow dim 
We'll sing at St. Anne’s our parting hymn. 
Row, brothers, row: the stream runs fast, 
The rapids are near and the daylight’s past. 


Why should we yet our sail unfurl? 
There is not a breath the blue wave to curl. 
But when the wind blows off the shore, 
Oh! sweetly we'll rest the weary oar. 
Blow, breezes, blow: the stream runs fast, 
The rapids are near and the daylight’s past. 


Utawa’s tide! this trembling moon 

Shall see us float over thy surges soon. 
Saint of this green Isle, hear our prayers; 
Oh! grant us cool heavens and favoring airs. 
Blow, breezes, blow: the stream runs fast, ° 
The rapids are near and the daylight’s past.” 


THE SEA-CHARM OF VENICE 
By STOPFORD A. BROOKE 


ENICE stands alone. She only is built, not by the sea, 

but in the sea, born not on the beach of ocean, but like 

Aphrodité, from beneath her heart. It is this difference which, 

entering into all her lesser charms, gives them their distinc- 
tion, their wild, remote, and natural grace. 

Other great towns belong to humanity and art; even when 
they are sea-ports they are of the land, and are the creation 
of the land. But Venice, full of her own humanity, wrought 
into beauty by the art of her children, raised from the waves 
by the labor of those who loved her, belongs only to the sea, 
and seems to be the creation, not only of man, but of great 
Nature herself. 

Her streets are streams of the sea, and were planned by 
the will of the sea. The great path which, curling like a ser- 
pent, divides her city, by which her palaces of business, 
pleasure, and government were built, and on which her history 
displayed itself for centuries in thanksgiving or sorrow, in 
‘pomp or in decay, is a sea-river ebbing and flowing, and brings 
day by day, into her midst, the winds of ocean for her life, 
the fruits of ocean for her food, the mystery of ocean for her 
beauty. This presence and power of the living sea, running 
through Venice like blood through a man, makes her distinctive 
charm. It is the charm of the life of Nature herself, added 
to the life of her art and the life of her humanity. 

There are times when this impression is profound. To 
stand in the dawn, before the city is awake, on the quay of 
the Schiavoni, when the east beyond the Lido is flushing like 
a bride, and the morning star grows dim above the sea, is’to 
forget that the stones on which we stand, the palaces and 
churches, bridges and towers, were built by man’s wit or set 
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up for his business and his pleasure. They rose, we think, out 
of the will and creative passion of the sea. The sky and the 
clouds descended to bestow on them other light and color than 
those of the sea; the winds, in their playing, flung the bridges 
over the channels of the tide and the sunlight knit them into 
strength; but these were only the artists that adorned, it was 
the sea that built, the city. 

A similar impression is made on the voyager who rows 
at the dead of night, when the sky is full of stars, out into the 
lagoon half-way between Venice and the Lido. The city, with 
its scattered lights, has no clear outlines; it rises like an exhala- 
tion from the sea. The campaniles are white ghosts that 
appeal to the dark blue heavens. Below them, the crowd of 
buildings wavers in the sea-mist like a shaken curtain. The 
city, seen thus in the tremulous starlight, is, we think, a dream- 
conception which, in high imagination, the God of the sea, 
resting far below on his couch of pearl, has thrown into such 
form as his wandering will desires. No human art has made 
its wonder. 

The waters that make her unique are in themselves beauti- 
ful. Were they like those of many lagoons, they might be 
stagnant, and lose the loveliness of vital movement. But they 
are tidal waters, and though the ordinary tide does not rise 
much more than a foot or two, yet its living rush is great, 
and passes twice a day through the lagoons and streets of 
Venice. 

When the attractions of the sun and moon combine, it 
rises higher and floods and washes out the canals, and when 
the angry south, blowing fiercely up Adria, has piled up the 
waters at the head of the gulf, they block in the falling tide. 
It cannot escape from the lagoon, and it races from the Public 
Gardens to the Dogana. There it divides to fill the Giudecca 
and the Grand Canal to the height of seven or eight feet. 
The canals rise, the calli are flooded and the squares, and the 
Piazza is a lake, and the Piazzetta. Gondolas ply up to the 
doors of Saint Mark’s and to the Ducal Palace. 

Venice lies in a gentle sea which loves to give itself away. 
Her sea is guarded by long banks of sand, pierced here and 
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there by those openings through which the tide arrives. 
Within these is the wide lagoon, lying in a sheltered place, 
dotted with islands sleeping on silver sheets of shining water. 
And in the midst is the city with all its towers. It is thus 
penetrated and encompassed by the life and the beauty of 
sea; but it is the sea tamed to a love of rest. 

The sea, which makes Venice unique, has lost its reckless- 
ness and terror. But it has not lost its beauty. And its 
beauty has become as it were spiritual, for it has subdued 
itself to be more beautiful through service. It was then not 
only in pride, but also in gratitude and love, that the Doge 
wedded the sea, and cast into her breast his ring, and cried, 
“We espouse thee, sea, in token of true and perpetual do- 
minion.” 

This gentle manner of the sea, in its service through the 
narrow streets of the city, in the narrow lanes of the lagoon, 
and over its shallow banks, forced the boat the Venetians 
built up into the shape of the gondola, and compelled the mode 
of rowing it. And both these, being the work of Nature as 
well as of man, are beautiful. This long, subtly-curved boat, 
with its uptossed stem and stern, rigid in reality, but seeming 
to be (so swift it is to answer the slightest touch of the oar) 
as lithe and undulating as a serpent, leaning somewhat to one 
side, so that it wavers a little as it moves as if it were a wave 
of the sea, and gliding on its flattened bottom over shallow 
waters in silent speed, seems like some creature of the sea 
herself. 

Colored black, it is brightened with polished brass and 
steel. The ferro da prova is the beak of polished steel which 
looks out from the bows of the boat, with a blade at the top 
like a hatchet, and below it six teeth, like those of the bone 
of the saw-fish. It flashes over the water and flashes in the 
water. It is a sea-ornament, descended from the rostrum of a 
Roman warship. Then the brass ornaments of the arm-rests 
are most frequently sea-beasts—dolphins, and the sea-horses 
of Venice. Everywhere the boat has been the child of the 


sea. 
It is distinctive as Venice is distinctive; it has its own 
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sentiment, its own charm; but it seems also to share in the 
sentiment and beauty of the sea. The cries of its rowers are 
like the cries of seamen. In its movements is the softness, 
ease, and grace of the subdued obedient waters over which it 
glides. 

Then there is the way of rowing it, on one side, by a 
single rower. When there are two rowers half the charm 
is lost. If the gondolier be a master of his craft, he will make 
his boat move through a crowded canal, or glide round the 
angles of a narrow water lane, as swiftly, as softly as a ser- 
pent through the branches of a tree. He will pass within an 
inch of a corner without touching it, as he turns the boat 
round within its own length. He will stop it at full speed in 
a few seconds. It obeys him so magically that the voyager 
in it, who does not see the rower, often dreams that the boat 
moves of itself according to a spirit in it, like the bark which 
bore Ogier the Dane, flying over the sea by its own desire, 
to Morgana. This beauty of the boat, its ways and manners, 
are the result of the sea-situation, and have the charm of the 
sea, 

Then, again, this strange, soft sea, so tempered into gentle- 
hood, brings through its quietude another element of charm 
into Venice. It reflects all things with a wonderful perfection. 
Whatever loveliness is by its side it makes more lovely. Shal- 
low itself, it seems deep; and the towers and palaces of Venice 
in all their colors descend and shine among other clouds and in 
another sky below. All Nature’s doings in the sky are also 
repeated with a tender fidelity in the mirror of the lagoon— 
morning light, noonday silver, purple thunder cloud in the 
afternoon, sunset vapors, the moon and stars of night—and 
not only on the surface, but also, it seems, in an immeasurable 
depth. 

Moreover, the water itself, being always in motion, always 
reflecting or taking shadows, always harmonizing itself with 
its comrades in land or sky, always making a subtle music in 
answer to human action upon it—adds these romantic and 
lovely elements to the business and pleasure of the town. Be- 
low, in the water, the clumsiest barge is accompanied by its 
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soft ideal; and the lovers, leaning over the balcony, see their 
happiness smile on them from the water. 

Not apart from this element of charm are other forms of 
it. The mystery and music of moving water, the sense of un- 
known depths and its wonder, the impression of the infinite 
which gathers into us from the sea, are all brought by the 
tides in Venice into the midst of a bustling city, vividly con- 
cerned with the material, the finite, and the practical. We 
feel the wonder and secret of Nature playing round our busi- 
ness. In a moment we are touched into imaginative worlds. 
We may pass with ease from buying and selling into poetry, 
from materialism into mystery. This has its surprising charm. 

The element of noiselessness increases this impression of 
poetic mystery. The Venetians themselves make noise enough. 
They are a gay and passionate people on the surface, and 
their open-air life makes them open in speech. The air is full 
of shouting, but the rattle and shattering and trampling of 
wheels and horses over stony roads which wears out life so 
rapidly in towns on land, is never heard in’ Venice. And 
there are numberless lanes of quiet waters where the crowds 
of gondolas never come, and where the only sound is the 
wash of water on the stones and the murmur of the acacias 
above our heads. As to the quiet of the lagoon it is like the 
solemn quiet of the desert. In ten minutes from the quay we 
are in the midst of a silence deeper even than that of the 
lonely hills. The silence listens to itself, and we can scarcely 
believe in the turmoil of the world or the battle in our own 
heart. This has its healing charm. 

Then, also, the nearness and universal presence of the 
waters makes man more alive to the beauty of the few things 
which belong to the land in Venice. There are no woods, no 
parks, no great gardens, no wealth of foliage or grass, but 
what there is of flowers and trees and grassy spaces is more 
lovingly observed than on the land. The great fig-trees which 
drop their broad foliage over the walls, the little groves of 
soft acacia which stand beside some of the churches, the tiny 
plots of green verdure in the squares, the tall oleanders ablaze 
with white and ruddy flowers, the climbing vines that twine 
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among the carved stone work, the rare small gardens with 
their black cypresses, white lilies, golden fruit; the one stone 
pine dark against the sky, the scarlet flash of the pomegranate, 
the tumbled wealth of a single rose-tree, might all be thought 
little of in an Italian town. But here, at Venice, in the midst 
of the waters they are strange; they surprise and enchant. 
They are always observed; all their beauty is felt. 

It is one of the enchantments of Venice that it is so easy, 
by this glistening and splendid water-world, to recreate upon 
it the vivid life of the past ; to see the long war-galleys pass out 
into the Adriatic, beating the water into foam; to watch the 
ships from all the Orient disembark their costly goods and men 
from the tribes of the East on the quays; to picture the many 
hued and stately processions from the sea to the palace of 
the Duke, from San Marco to the-sea. 

One part of that past is still existing on Venetian waters. 
The fishing boats are much the same as they were in the days 
when the city held “the East in fee and was the safeguard 
of the West.” 

These barks are still beautiful, and make more beautiful 
the waters on which they sail. 

The bow still keeps that noble, subtle, and audacious 
curve which every artist loves. It is painted on either side with 
various designs fitted to carry the eye forward with the rush 
of the boat through the waters—angels blowing trumpets, the 
virgin leaning forward in impassioned listening—and these, 
in many colors, glimmer from afar on the sight, and are often 
seen shining in the wave below. On the dark sails, of which 
there are two, the sun, the stars, angel heads, St. George and 
the Dragon, St. Anthony, the Virgin in glory, symbolic,designs, 
a. radiant sun, geometrical patterns, are painted in orange, blue, 
and pale sea-green on the dark body of the sail, which is 
generally of deep red. 

It is a wonderful sight to see these fishing barks drawn up 
along the great quay from the public gardens to the Ducal 
Palace, with all their sails hoisted after a stormy day, to dry 
in the gay sunlight. From end to end the long line burns with 
the colors of which the Venetian painters were so enamored. 
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It is delightful to stand on the sea-wall on the Lido, and watch 
these barks coming in from the sea, one by one; glowing in 
the lovely light, changing the waters below into orange, red, 
and black, edged with gold. Sometimes, when fine weather 
comes after the storm which has driven home the whole fleet, 
they all go out together, and the whole lagoon seems full of 
their glory, as pushing through the water-lanes, they cross one 
another and interweave a dance of color and of freedom. 
Sometimes, as the sun sets, one of them, anchored alone, takes 
in to the hollow of its sails the whole blaze of the globe of fire 
as it sinks over the Euganean Hills. 

That element of charm arising from the double life of all 
things through reflection in still water, entered, I believe, into 
the soul of every architect in Venice, and modified his work. 
He knew, or unconsciously felt as he built, that each palace, 
church, tower, and dwelling-house would often have, in un- 
conscious nearness, each its own image and a second heaven in 
a mirrored beauty ; that each would be in the center of another 
fair world of its own in the water beneath it. He was inspired 
to greater excellence than in a city on the land, by the knowl- 
edge that all his work, reflected by the sea, would be seen for 
ever in a twofold loveliness. 

There is a second thing to say of the influence of the sea 
position of Venice on her architecture, and of the charm of 
it. In the medieval towns of the Italian mainland, the palaces 
of the nobles and merchants, even the ordinary houses, present 
to the street lofty and blind walls of enormous strength, es- 
pecially along the lower storey. They have the aspect of 
prisons. It is quite different in Venice. The main ‘entrance 
of the houses, of rich and poor, was on the sea-side, on the 
canal. A wide door, leading to a long hall, opened by steps 
on the water. The glancing of the water plays on the roof of 
the hall which goes back to a small garden. The great stair- 
case mounts to the first storey from this hall, and that storey 
has wide, open-hearted windows with a deep balcony. Every- 
thing suggests peace, fearlessness, and the welcome of hu- 
manity. 

The sun had set over the Euganean Hills. We rowed in 
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silence through the teaching of evening. And when night 
came and the only light was the light of stars, the silence 
deepened into mystery. There is a sense of the infinite on the 
lagoon at night, and speech seems to break its spell. It is half 
awe, half pleasure; the excitement it brings is not for words; 
it is translated within into the language of the personal soul, 
the tongue which no one knows but one’s self alone. 


This perfect evening slowly falls 
Without a stain, without a cloud; 
The sun has set—and all the bells 
Of Venice in the skies are loud, ° 


Clashing and chiming far and near 

“Ave Maria,’ while the moon 

Large-globed and red, climbs through the mist 
To loiter o’er the dark lagoon. 


FLORENCE, , 
The City of Flowers 
By JOHN FINNEMORE 


HE famous and beautiful city of Florence lies on the banks 
of the River Arno, surrounded by smiling slopes where 
vineyards and orchards are set thickly among meadows and 
corn-fields, and looked upon from afar off by the lofty Apen- 
nines. But she is famous for much more than the beauty of 
her position, this stately and splendid old city. She is famous 
for her noble palaces, her quaint and. picturesque streets, her 
wonderful churches, and for the wealth of art treasures in 
picture and statue, in bronze and marble, with which her sons 
have enriched her, 

Her story is long and very stormy. For centuries the 
streets rang with the noise of battle. She was a small republic 
where rival parties fought for supremacy, and dyed her 
streets and walls with their blood. Her history rings with 
the long strife of the two great rival families, Guelf against 
Ghibelline, whose struggles rent her in twain, and whose bitter 
combats were fought out in her narrow causeways. 

But Florence. had other sons who have given her greater 
fame than either Guelf or Ghibelline. To-day the noise of 
the far-off battles is dim, and their dust has settled and cov- 
ered the renown of the warriors; but the world still reads the 
poems of Dante, greatest of the sons of Florence, and admires 
the books and pictures of other Florentines, lesser men than 
the great poet, but still men of world-wide fame. 


BUILDINGS 


We can take but a peep at this city of marvelous charm, 
and we will go straight to its famous Piazza del Duomo—the 
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“history-haunted square,” as Ruskin calls it—and glance 
round a group of buildings scarcely to be equaled in any 
other city of the world. Here stand the Cathedral, the Cam- 
panile, the splendid belfry, and the Baptistery. 

The Cathedral, the Duomo of Florence, is a great and 
noble building entered by several doors, all different and all 
beautiful. Inside there is no glare of splendor, only vast, 
dim, tranquil spaces, so that one steps out of a bustling, sunny 
piazza into a gray quietude which seems far off and distant 
from the workaday world, and full of repose and devotion. 

High overhead springs the vast arch of the lofty dome, 
which is covered outside with red tiles, and is a great land- 
mark, as it rises above the roofs of the city. It is a noble 
piece of work, inlaid with colored marbles, and enriched with 
splendid carvings and statues. 

Beside the Cathedral stands the Shepherd’s Tower, the 
belfry of glorious beauty designed by Giotto, the shepherd-boy. 
Ruskin calls it “that serene height of mountain alabaster, 
colored like a morning cloud and chased like a sea-shell.” 

The Campanile is adorned with many-colored marbles, the 
delicate and lovely shades running from purest white to crim- 
son and green and onyx, with noble statues and beautiful 
medallions. Giotto designed it, and it was beautified by other 
immortals of Florence who lived in the golden age of Floren- 
tine art. Since the fourteenth century the Campanile has 
stood and served the purpose which it serves to-day. The 
bells call the citizens to prayer, and thrice a day it gives the 
signal for the Ave Maria to all the other city towers. 

The Baptistery of Florence stands across the square—the 
venerable Church of St. John the Baptist, where still the tiny 
Florentines are brought to the font and made children of the 
Church. In this most ancient and beautiful place the Floren- 
tines, whose names are famous forever, were brought to the 
priest, and were baptized in the shadow of the great bronze 
figure of St. John, who raises his hands in blessing. The 
glory of the Baptistery is its famous bronze doors, wrought 
with so much beauty that Michael Angelo declared them 
worthy to be the gates of Paradise. 
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Tue BrotHers oF Mercy 


Near at hand is a plain building, the home of the most 
striking institution of Florence, the Misericordia, the Brothers 
of Mercy. In this brotherhood vast numbers are enrolled of 
all ranks, from king to beggar, and it is their duty to succor 
the sick, to carry the injured to hospital, to bear the dead to 
the grave. A number of the brothers are always ready for 
duty, and, as soon as a call comes for their services, they 
don black robes with a curious pointed hood which conceals 
the face, and take up the litter which is at hand, and hasten 
to their task. 

There is no more familiar sight in the city than the small 
procession, robed in solemn black, which swings along with 
its litter shoulder high, and is greeted everywhere with the 
doffed hat. If the burden be a corpse, the procession is formed 
as night falls, and is a most striking scene. In front goes a 
priest with crucifix and light, repeating, as he walks, the 
Burial Psalm. The Brothers of Mercy make the responses 
as they march, the bearing party with their shoulders under 
the bier, and those who are to relieve them and carry in turn, 
holding great blazing torches which light the way. No one 
knows the name or rank of the brethren on duty, nor may 
anyone offer the latter the smallest reward save “a cup of 
cold water.” 


Tue PaLtazzo VECCHIO 


The center of Florentine city life is the splendid square 
where stands the Palazzo Vecchio, the grand old palace raised 
nearly seven hundred years ago as a residence for the Chief 
Magistrate of Justice. In front of this grim and powerful 
fortress, with its great and noble tower, the life of Florence 
ebbs and flows to-day, as it has done for so many centuries. 
The history of the city clings closely about this grand old 
building, which has seen riots, revolts, executions, scenes of 
public and private torture; has been the home of chief magis- 
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trates and grand dukes, as forms of government changed; 
and is now occupied by the council which deals with the 
municipal affairs of Florence. 

The square before it seethes with Florentine life—above 
all on Fridays, when, after market, a vast throng of towns- 
people and peasants from the country round about pack it 
full from side to side. “As a rule, the Tuscan peasant is a 
graceful specimen of humanity, dark and intelligent-looking, 
with a delightful habit of gesticulating with his hands in a 
manner which makes it almost possible for him to dispense 
with words. In winter these peasants wear long coats in 
-wonderful shades of bright brown and a peculiar vivid green, 
with collars and cuffs of fur, and in summer they are clad 
from head to foot in cool linen. -Among the gesticulating 
groups, cabs and carriages, with much shouting and cracking 
of whips, slowly thread their way, scattering to right and left 
the ever-shifting, brightly-colored crowd.” 


THE Story oF SAVONAROLA 


The square is decorated with some of the grandest statues 
of Florence, but there is also a plain slab or stone in the pave- 
ment before the palace which draws much attention. This 
slab marks the spot where Savonarola, the great preacher and 
reformer, was put to death in 1498. Savonarola* was the 
Prior of the Convent of St. Mark, and his soul was greatly 
troubled by the wickedness of the time. Florence was ruled 
by Lorenzo*the Magnificent, and the city stood at the height 
of its power and the zenith of its glory. But Lorenzo, his 
court, and his people, were wicked and corrupt, and Savo- 
narola thundered against the evils of the time, and tried to 
turn men to better and purer ways. 

So great was his eloquence that men were forced to listen 
to him and heed his words. For a time it seemed as if he 
were about to succeed, and turn the Florentines from their 
evil lives. But his foes proved too many and too strong for 
him, 


In the end he was condemned to death. Accompanied by 
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two faithful monks, who died with their master, Savonarola 
was burned at the stake, and his ashes were cast into the Arno. 


SoME FLORENTINE CUSTOMS 


The Florentines have plenty of holidays and feast-days, 
and, like all other Tuscans, they are a laughing, pleasure- 
Joving people. The fun of their year commences with the 
carnival which begins at Christmas and lasts until Shrove 
Tuesday. This is the great season of merry-making, when 
parties and entertainments are given, and the stalls are loaded 
with toys and sweets for children. But the great day of the 
children’s feast is Epiphany— “Twelfth Day.’ This festival 
corresponds with that of “Santa Claus” in America. The 
children put their shoes ready, and hope that during the night 
“La Befana”’ will fill them with gifts. “La Befana” is an old 
woman who roams over the earth forever, like the Wandering 
Jew, and on the night of Epiphany she fills the shoes of all , 
good children with pretty things. Then the children always 
go to the Epiphany fair, where they buy little glass trumpets 
and fill the air with shrill blasts. 

As soon as Lent begins, all popular festivities cease. But 
now the people throng to the Lenten fairs, which are held 
every Sunday at one or other of the city gates. At these fairs 
there are sold all sorts of sweetmeats and cakes and trinkets, 
chief among the eatables being nuts which have been blessed 
by the priest, and little cakes which can be obtained only at 
this time of the year. The first three fairs are known as the 
“Fair of the Curious,” the “Fair of the Furious,” and the 
“Fair of the Lovers.” The fourth is the least important of 
the series, and the fifth is the most important, and causes 
much excitement among the Florentines. It is the “Fair of 
Contracts,’ and here forthcoming marriages are announced, 
and the happy couples are present to receive the congratula- 
tions and good wishes of their friends. The sixth is called the 
“Fair of the Rejected,’ where disappointed lovers console 
themselves as well as they may. 

But no one takes much thought of them, for now every 
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mind is fixed on the greatest festival of the Florentine year, 
the world-famous “Feast of the Dove.’ On Easter eve a 
car is set aflame by a dove, and in this ceremony of the “Burn- 
ing of the Car” not only is every Florentine interested, but 
every peasant throughout Tuscany; for there is a fixed belief 
in every peasant mind that just as the ceremony goes well or 
ill, so will their crops go well or ill that year. 

The origin of this curious custom goes back to the First 
Crusade, when a young knight of Florence brought back from 
the Holy Land some of the sacred fire which is kindled every 
Easter eve in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. 
There are two stories which tell of the manner in which he 
conveyed this precious fire to his native city. One says that 
he rode his horse backward in order to shield the flame with 
his body; another says that he enclosed it in an iron ball, 
which he rolled along with his foot. But both stories agree 
that when he reached Florence the people thought his move- 
ments *so strange that they ran after him, shouting “Pazzo! 
Pazzo!”—“Madman! Madman!” In this manner the knight’s 
family gained the name of the Pazzi, a celebrated name in 
Italian history. 

From that day to this on every Easter eve has been cele- 
brated the “Burning of the Car” with sacred fire. The cere- 
mony is as popular to-day as it was in the Middle Ages, and 
from early morning vast crowds of peasants, townsfolk, and 
sightseers pack themselves into the Piazza del’ Duomo, in 
front of the great west door of the Cathedral. 

The car is a huge wooden affair, festooned with fireworks 
and decorated with ribbons in the national colors of Italy— 
red, white, and green. It is drawn through the streets by four 
oxen white as milk, whose horns are tipped with gold. It 
halts before the Cathedral in the midst of the expectant crowd, 
who await the coming of the dove. The peasants are breath- 
less with excitement and anxiety. If the car be set on fire 
bravely, the harvest will be good and abundant; if the fire 
fails, then corn and fruit, too, will fail. No one can tear this 
belief from the heart of the Tuscan contadine. 

The little white dove is purely artificial, and it slides along 
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a wire which runs from the high altar along the Cathedral, 
out through the west door, and straight to the top of the car. 
At that point of the Mass where the Archbishop of Florence 
comes to the Gloria in Excelsis Deo—“Glory to God in the 
Highest”—he sets in motion the dove, which, with a light in 
its mouth, darts away along the wire toward the car. 

Outside there is a breathless silence as the vast crowd waits 
for the dove to appear. When it shoots out into the sunlight, 
a tremendous shout of welcome arises, and then a thrice tre- 
mendous shout as it is seen that the ceremony is successful, 
and that the fireworks are blazing and exploding merrily. The 
dove turns and flies back, followed by the thanks and bless- 
ings of the happy peasants, who now look forward to a pros- 
perous year. The oxen are once more yoked to the car, and 
it is drawn to the palace of the Pazzi, where more fireworks 
are exploded in honor of the great Crusader, and the “Feast 
of the Dove” is over. 


ROME, THE ETERNAL 
By JOHN FINNEMORE 


\ BOUT seven hundred and fifty years before the birth 

of Christ a band of settlers founded a city on the banks 

of the River Tiber, and that settlement became Rome. Nearly 

twenty-seven centuries have passed since then, and Rome 

has been a gteat arid charmed name through all that space 
of time. 

Her early days were of conquest over the surrounding 
tribes ; then her eagles flew farther.and farther, and the swords 
of the Roman legionaries made their city the mistress of the 
world. Rome, upon her seven hills, was a magnificent city of 
splendid temples, and in her forum met soldiers, statesmen, and 
_ senators whose fame is as fresh to-day as when they wrote 
their great books or delivered their famous speeches. 

Time passed, and the power of Rome sank. Her rulers 
became weak and corrupt, and the mistress of the world was 
overthrown by hordes of barbarians from the north. But after 
the Rome of the Czesars came the Rome of the Popes. The 
city became the center of the Christian church, and for ages 
she ruled all Christendom with unquestioned sway. 

The early days of Christianity in Rome were days of per- 
secution, and trial, of imprisonment and martyrdom. The 
new faith was looked upon as dangerous by the rulers of Rome, 
and so the cry arose of “The Christians to the lions!” Where 
were the Christians flung to the lions? In the Coliseum, the 
vast building where the Romans held their games and shows. 
The ruins of the Coliseum still stand, one of the most famous 
and striking buildings in existence. 

For hundreds of years this mighty building served as a 
quarry to the builders of Rome. Palaces, churches, theaters 
have been built from its walls, and yet it stands, immense and 
impressive. 
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THE CATACOMBS 


Closely connected with the early Christians are the cata- 
combs, the vast underground caverns hewn out of the rock, 
forming a “subterranean Rome.” They are forty-five in num- 
ber, and the passages, galleries, and chambers run to hundreds 
of miles in total length. This great underground city formed 
a refuge for Christians from their persecutors. Here they 
buried their dead; here they met for prayer and worship; here 
they gathered converts to instruct them in the new faith. 

After the time of persecution was over the catacombs were 
no longer used, and in time their very existence as Christian 
retreats was forgotten. Visitors to Rome were told that under 
the city lay huge and frightful caverns filled with snakes. This 
belief was common until explorers took the catacombs in hand, 
and instead of snake-haunted chasms they found galleries of 
tombs, rooms hollowed in the rock, with a seat for the teacher 
of those who had met there, inscriptions and pictures of the 
deepest interest, prayers and names scratched on walls, and 
frescoes depicting Bible scenes. ; 


Sire Mas 


From the catacombs to the majestic Church of St. Peter 
there is no break in the Christian history of Rome. Popes 
taught and were buried in the catacombs. The Pope rules to- 
day over St. Peter’s, the greatest Christian church in the world. 
St. Peter’s is said to stand on the site of the tomb of St. Peter, 
and in the year 306 a.p. a great church was raised on the spot. 
The Emperor Constantine himself aided in the work, carry- 
ing twelve baskets of earth in honor of the Twelve Apostles. 
For a thousand years the church of Constantine held its place, 
then it was resolved to raise a grander building. 

The foundation-stone of this, the most famous church in 
Christendom, was laid in 1506. Nearly two hundred years 
were spent in the building. The famous names of Raphael 
and Michael Angelo are closely connected with it: Raphael 
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laid out the general plan, and Michael Angelo designed the 
vast dome, which is the greatest landmark of the city. Of a 
visit to St. Peter’s Bayard Taylor says: 

“When at length we stood in front, with the majestic colon- 
nade sweeping round, the fountains on each side sending up 
their showers of silver spray, the mighty obelisk of Egyptian 
granite piercing the sky, and beyond, the great front and 
dome of the cathedral, I confess my unmingled admiration. 
The front of St. Peter’s seemed close to us, but it was a third 
of a mile distant, and the people ascending the steps dwindled 
to pygmies. I passed the obelisk, went up the long ascent, 
crossed the portico, pushed aside the heavy curtain, and stood 
in the great nave. I need not describe my feelings at the sight, 
but I will tell you the dimensions, and you may then fancy 
what they were. Before me was a marble plain, 600 feet long, 
and under the cross 417 feet wide, and there were 400 feet of 
air between me and the top of the dome. The sunbeam, steal- 
ing through a lofty window at one end of the transept, made 
a bar of light on the blue air, hazy with incense, one-tenth of a 
mile long, before it fell on the mosaics and gilded shrines of 
the other extremity. The grand cupola alone, including lan- 
tern and cross, is 285 feet high, and the four immense pillars 
on which it rests are each 137 feet in circumference. It seems 
as if human art had outdone itself in producing this temple— 
the grandest which the world ever erected for the worship of 
the Living God.” 

St. Peter’s is full of splendid statues and tombs, and against 
one of the great piers supporting the dome is a famous bronze 
statue of St. Peter himself. This statue has always been an 
object of deep veneration to the crowds of pilgrims who for 
centuries have thronged to the great church. The right foot 
has actually been worn away by the kisses of the devout. 


THE VATICAN 


Near at hand rises a massive range of buildings—the 
Vatican, the residence of the Popes. It is the largest palace 
in the world, or, rather, it is a collection of palaces, museums, 
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picture-galleries, barracks, and offices covered by one name. 
It may also be called a prison, for the Pope stays in it as if 
it were a prison. 


THe PANTHEON 


A very striking relic of Imperial Rome is the Pantheon, a 
splendid circular building, once a temple of the Roman gods, 
but since 609 a.v. a Christian church. It is the only building 
of the old Romans which remains entire and in use at the 
present day: 


“Simple, erect, severe, austere, sublime, 
Shrine of all saints and temple of all gods.” 


This noble hall was raised by the Emperor Hadrian, but the 
portico is part of the original building erected by Agrippa in 
27 B.c. The interior is of noble design. The circular walls 
are crowned by a dome of most beautiful shape, and the temple 
is lighted in a strange and charming fashion. Not a window 
breaks the surface of the walls, but at the very apex of the 
dome there is a circular opening 28 feet across, which lights 
the interior perfectly, and with the most magical effects of sun 
and shade. Standing on the pavement below, and looking up 
to the blue sky through this opening, it has the appearance of 
a great eye, and impresses the spectator deeply: it seems “as 
if heaven were looking down into the interior of the temple.” 

Around the walls are niches where the images of the 
Roman gods once stood; they are now converted into Christian 
altars. In the Pantheon lies Raphael, the great painter, who 
died at the age of thirty-seven. It has also been adopted as the 
burial-place of Italian sovereigns, and the kings who have 
died since Italy became a united nation lie within its walls. 

The finest tomb of old Rome is a modern castle. The 
Castle of St. Angelo, whose broad, round tower rises beside 
the Tiber, is one of the best-known landmarks of Rome. Yet 
it is but a fragment of the splendid mausoleum raised by 
Hadrian. The vast tomb became a castle, and for hundreds 
of years it was held, attacked, partly destroyed, built up again, 
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until it stands to-day a living record of the turbulent days of 
medieval Italy. 

As for the relics of ancient Rome, they are found, not only 
in arches and pillars, but literally everywhere, in fragments. 
The modern city is built upon the ruins of the city of the 
Cesars, when palaces of marble rose on every hand, and the 
most magnificent public buildings, temples, theaters, and baths 
were built as if intended to last forever. But the fury of the 
invading barbarians overthrew most of the ancient monuments, 
and time has buried them deep under layers of earth and rub- 
bish. Yet to this day fragments of the old splendor are found 
on every hand. Fragments of inscriptions, of carved moldings 
and cornices, marble pillars, and antique fountains are met 
with in every courtyard. Even a humble house or shop will 
have a marble step or a marble lintel to the front door. To 
the present day no piece of work is ever undertaken in Rome, 
no house foundation dug or gas-pipe laid, but the workmen 
come across some ancient masonry, an aqueduct, whose under- 
ground course is unknown and unexplored, a branch of one 
of the great drains, or the immense concrete vault of a bath or 
temple. 


THE ForuM 


Of the ancient Roman Forum, that famous spot where 
Cicero spoke and the City Fathers met, some tall columns still 
stand, and the spade of the digger has cleared away the earth, 
and we may walk the very pavement which the senators trod. 
The Forum lies between the two famous hills of the Palatine 
and the Capitol. The Palatine hill was the cradle of infant 
Rome, and upon it were raised the huts of the shephetds who 
founded the city. The Capitol became the fortress and the 
center whence consuls and senators sent decrees over the 
world, The Forum was at first a mere swamp, and about 603 
kc, Tarquinius Priscus built cloacz, or huge sewers, to drain 
off the water. So massive and so perfect was, and is, this 
ancient masonry, that it has served its purpose through all the 
years since, and serves it just as well to-day as when it was 
first built. 
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Through the Forum ran the Via Sacra—the Sacred Way— 
by which a victor marched in triumph to the Capitol. Behind 
the gay, triumphant train came the poor captives who had lost 
the day, and whose lives would be sacrificed in honor of the 
victory. One precipitous face of the Capitol is the Tarpeian 
Rock, over which traitors were hurled to be dashed to pieces 
at the foot of the descent. 


THe ARCHES OF TRIUMPH 


Near at hand are the two famous triumphal arches which 
are still in good order, the Arch of Constantine and the Arch 
of Titus. The Arch of Constantine was built in 312 av. It 
is of great size atid fine proportions, and is the best preserved 
of all the triumphal arches of Rome. It is adorned with many 
fine pieces of work taken from older arches, and is of deep 
interest as bearing the first inscription which shows that Rome 
had become Christian. But of even still deeper religious in- 
terest is the Arch of Titus. 

After the capture of Jerusalem, Titus returned in triumph 
to Rome, bearing with him the spoils of the temple, and fol- 
lowed by multitudes of Jewish captives. The senate decreed 
that Titus should be honored by a triumphal arch, and the 
latter was built at the highest point of the Sacred Way. It 
is a beautiful arch, but its chief interest lies in the subject of 
the sculptures which ornament it. For here are shown the 
sacred trophies torn from the temple—the seven-branched 
candle-stick, the table of shewbread, the silver trumpet. An- 
other relief shows Titus himself crowned with laurels, and 
drawn in a four-horse chariot, while a crowd of Jewish leaders 
are dragged in chains beside his chariot-wheels. It is said that 
even to-day no Jew will walk beneath this arch, which records 
the destruction of his people and his temple. 


Tue MAMERTINE PRISON 


One of the oldest monuments of Rome is a prison under 
the Capitol, the Mamertine Prison, whose dungeons are built 
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of huge blocks of stone. Here some of the most famous 
prisoners of Roman history have been shut up. In the Mamer- 
tine was starved to death Jugurtha, the great Numidian king 
who gave so much trouble to the Roman arms. He suffered 
about a century before Christ, and displayed the calmest forti- 
tude in presence of his victorious foes. On one occasion, 
’ Marius, his captor, flooded the dungeon with icy water: “By 
Hercules!” remarked Jugurtha, “but your bath is cold.” 

Tradition says that the Mamertine once held the Apostles 
St. Peter and St. Paul, and a pillar is shown to which they were 
bound for nine months. “A hole in the wall, now protected 
with iron bars, is said to be the impression of St. Peter’s head 
when he rested. This is kissed by the thousands of pilgrims 
who visit the prison during the annual festa.” 


BENARES 


The Sacred City of India 
By JOHN FINNEMORE 


HERE is one city of India to which pilgrims are forever 

going or returning. Its temples are always crowded 

with worshipers; its broad stone ghats running down to the 

sacred Ganges are packed day after day with adoring and 

reverent throngs. This is Benares, the most sacred city in the 
world in Hindu eyes. 

Its sacred character arises from the fact that here stands 
the temple of Buddha, the great Hindu teacher, who was born 
six centuries before Christ, and whose followers are to be 
counted in myriads in India. From all parts of that great 
country they come on pilgrimage to see the place where their 
master taught, and to bathe their bodies in the sacred stream. 

It is a wonderful sight to see the row of riverside palaces, 
temples, and ghats which here fringe the broad river. It is 
still more wonderful to see the vast crowd of worshipers who 
throng the wide stone stairs as they stream up and down to 
the river to make their ablutions and to repeat their prayers. 

The best time to see this striking sight is at sunrise. Then 
thecrowds are thickest, for all wish to enter the water at that 
instant when the sun springs into the cloudless Indian sky 
and pours a flood of golden splendor over the wide stream, and 
lights up the long row of temples and palaces which face him 
as he rises. 

Viewed from a boat on the river, the scene is one of won- 
derful animation and of most brilliant color. The broad stone 
steps come down the bank in stately sweep and vanish into the 
stream. They run on down to the river-bed, and the saying 
goes among the natives that the river is here so deep that it 
would cover the back of one elephant standing on the top of 
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another. Each ghat is crowded with Hindu worshipers, and 
their robes of bright and delicate colors make the flight of 
stairs look like a huge bed of flowers. But it is a bed where 
the flowers are on the move, and mingle with each other to 
form new pictures at every moment, ever-changing combina- 
tions of the most delicate pinks, blues, greens, yellows, of silk 
and muslin, with snowy turbans and white robes intermingled 
with the brighter shades. 

At the foot of the great flight many worshipers are already 
inthe water. The men cast aside their robes, and the sunlight 
strikes upon their brown bodies and makes them glitter like 
figures cast in bronze, and then flashes brighter still as the 
bronze glistens with the sacred water flung by the hands or 
poured from a brazen ewer; the women slip a bathing-robe 
over their shoulders, and then remove their ordinary dress, 
and not only bathe themselves but their garments also in the 
sacred water. Many of the devotees throw offerings of sandal- 
wood, betel, sweet-meats, and flowers into the stream, and 
some of them have great garlands of flowers round their necks. 
These have been worshiping at a temple which gives such 
garlands to those who frequent it, and now these worshipers 
go into the stream and bend lower and lower until the gar- 
lands are raised by the water from their necks and float away 
down the river. 


A Burtat Custom 


At one place clouds of smoke rise into the air, and huge 
fires are burning fiercely. This is the burning ghat, where the 
dead bodies of Hindus are burned, and their ashes cast into 
the sacred Ganges. Every Hindu wishes for this, but only 
the rich can have their bodies carried to Benares; for the poor 
it is impossible. Yet, if the poor Hindu has a faithful friend 
who is going on pilgrimage, this may, in some degree; be 
accomplished. A frequent sight is that of a man earnestly 
pouring into the’ water a stream of ashes from a brazen vessel. 
The ashes are those of a friend who has died far from the 
sacred river, and have perhaps been brought many hundreds 
of miles by the pilgrim. 
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And so our boat might move along the stream past ghat 
after ghat and temple after temple, the steps packed with 
those who wish to bathe and those who have bathed. The 
latter spread out their clothes to dry in the sun, and sit near 
them, reciting prayers or reading sacred books or in the per- 
fect silence of deep meditation, their bodies rigid and unmoy- 
ing as figures cast in bronze. For miles this wonderful scene 
of devotion stretches along the river, and the bank is crowned 
with a broken line of minarets, domes, and towers, which rise 
against the deep blue of the sky. 

The first thing for a pilgrim to do is to bathe. After that 
he must make the round of the city—a walk of about ten 
miles—and pay a visit to the temples. The ten-tmile walk is 
more easily done than the latter task, so innumerable are the 
temples of the sacred place. Some, of course, ate more famous 
than others, and every one goes to see the Monkey Temple, 
whete offerings ate made to a concourse of chattering 
monkeys; and the holy Golden Temple, whose dome is plated 
with gold, and whose shritte is always crowded with devotees. 
Neat by is the Well of Knowledge, where the god Shiva is 
said to live, and this well is half filled with flowers thrown in 
as offerings to the god. 

For twenty-five centuries Benares has been a holy city. 
Through this vast stretch of time an unceasing throng of 
pilgrims has swept to it across the great plain in which it 
lies. They bathe in the Ganges, and visit the temples. Then 
they depart for their distant homes, satisfied that they have 
set their eyes on the sacred places of their faith, and in sweep 
fresh thousands to take the place of each departing band. 


KIOTO 
By ETHEL COLQUHOUN 


HEN people ask me “What is Japan like?” (as though 
one could find a simile at once and say: “Like an 
oyster, or a turnip!”) I always tell them it is like a willow- 
pattern plate, only more so. When we first steamed into 
Nagasaki Harbor I had great difficulty not to scream with de- 
light as I recognized the little hills with dark green tufts, the 
pagodas, funny boats, and many other things with which I 
had been familiar since childhood. Again, Japanese children 
are exactly like the dolls we know so well, and I never could 
help laughing at the sight of a troop of these funny little 
people with their gay garments, fringes of thick black hair, 
and almond-shaped eyes, pattering along to school on their 
tiny wooden clogs with large paper umbrellas firmly clasped 
in their hands. They always looked to me as though they 
ought to be put in cardboard boxes and stood on a shelf in a 
toy shop! 

Perhaps one of the most interesting places in Japan is the 
old capital, Kioto, a typical city because, although it is still 
thoroughly Japanese, it is quickened with the modern spirit 
of progress. Kioto lies in a great valley walled by the ever- 
lasting hills. Japan is made up of such hills and valleys, the 
former covered with the greenest foliage, through which 
gleam occasionally the patches of white sandstone which give 
them the dappled appearance so characteristic. The towns 
and villages cluster at the foot of these hills, and swarm half 
way up their sides. Steep streets end in flights of stone steps, 
leading—through square stone arches, known as_ torii—to 
temples with curly roofs, half hidden in the soft green of pines, 
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THE TEMPLES AND SHRINES 


Temples are legion in Kioto. 

One of the loveliest of temples, the Kiomidzu at Kioto, is 
famous for its situation. One side hangs on innumerable 
piles over a ravine, which is filled in spring with cherry- 
blossom. A little brook patters through this ravine, and is 
crossed by fairy bridges of bamboo; a tiny path winds thread- 
like up the side to other temples, whose roofs are seen half 
buried in green. The temple itself is surrounded with shrines. 
One is dedicated to little children who have died, and who, in 
the pathetic Japanese story, are kept busy on the banks of a 
shining river piling up heaps of stones. Every stone added 
with a prayer by the sorrowing parents to a little pile in front 
of the child’s image helps him with his building, and this shrine 
is full of children’s images in stone, roughly carved, with 
smiling lips and long almond-shaped eyes. Before each is a 
heap of little pebbles, and children’s tiny garments are tied 
round each insensible stone neck. A large Buddha near by, 
especially revered as the guardian of children, is hung all 
over with little bibs and coats, taken from sick children whose 
mothers have come to pray for their recovery. 

A lovers’ shrine near by is enclosed with lattice-work, and 
he or she who wishes success in affairs of the heart, buys a 
prayer-slip, and ties it to the lattice-work, using, however, 
only the thumb and third finger—if other fingers touch the 
paper the charm is broken. The lattice is covered with these 
paper slips, and as we looked a maiden was trying the spell, 
watched with indulgent smiles by an elder woman, while a tiny 
girl, whose love-time was yet to come, held up her little fingers 
to show how it should be done. 


WoMEN IN JAPAN 


Taking all things together—the merry red-cheeked labor- 
ing lasses in their blue cotton, the well-clad, polite and smiling 
townswomen, with their gray striped kimonos and black satin 
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obis, the exquisite, proud-looking, daintily dressed ladies, one 
cannot feel that women are exactly in a bad position in Japan, 
but still there is, I believe, much to be done for them before 
they can take their places as the real equals and companions 
of their husbands. I can say no more on this interesting sub- 
ject, but will merely quote an amusing story told me by a 
Formosan lady missionary. A young Japanese friend of hers, 
who had been converted to Christianity, kept up a correspon- 
dence with her when she went home. She read me a letter 
just received from him which ran something as follows: 

“And now, as you are my soul’s friend, I can no longer 
conceal from you some painful news, and I feel that at this 
unfortunate moment I shall have your deepest sympathy. I 
am about to be married!” 

The letter went on to state that the writer believed the 
young lady to be everything that could be desired but that 
he had-no inclination toward matrimony, which he regarded 
as a Clog to an intelligent man, and had only yielded for the 
sake of peace to the representations of his father and brothers. 
It is comforting to be able to record that in a subsequent letter 
this reluctant bridegroom spoke with. evident pride of “my 
dear young wife!” 


TEA-PARTIES 


A tea-party in a real Japanese house is one of the delight- 
ful little pictures that remain in the memory. The tiny house 
was that of a well-to-do retired merchant, and stood in a minia- 
ture garden complete with all the details of temples, groves, 
and trickling stream studded with iris and spanned by bridges. 
The whole affair occupied about as much space as is fre- 
quently, in less crowded countries, devoted to the “back yard.” 
The polite old host in his gray kimono knelt on a flat mat 
facing us, as we tried to compose our awkward western limbs 
into comfortable attitudes on the floor. Then a rosy-cheeked 
maiden shuffled forward with beaming smiles, and dropping 
on her knees before us deposited a tiny cup resting. on a 
lacquered ring and filled with a pale golden fluid. Bending 
forward many times, with'smiles and gestures, till her fore- 
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head almost touched the ground, she begged us to partake of 
the tea and also of some white, sticky-looking cakes, each 
wrapped in a green leaf, which she handed us in a china bowl. 
This obliging maiden was the Mary Ann of the establishment, 
and as.we contemplated her shining black hair, done into great 
rolls, and her pretty gray kimono with its black satin obi and 
tiny touch of mauve at the throat, we could not help having 
visions of occidental Mary Anns, with their absurd little white 
caps, hair twisted into a tiny bun, shabby, ill-fitting black 
frocks, and general air of cheap pertness. 

I went to interview the mistress of the house in a back 
room, which appeared to be the kitchen. It was as clean and 
neat as the parlor, and the only signs of cooking were two or 
three fire-boxes, rather larger than that used for tea-making, 
and a neat row of kitchen utensils, all of miniature proportions. 
The walls of the room were lined with lacquered shelves, upon 
which the clothes of the family lay neatly folded. Madame sat 
on the floor, busily engaged in cutting a new kimono out of 
some gray cloth with an enormous pair of scissors. She was 
a wrinkled and ugly old thing, with large, horn spectacles on 
her nose, but she bowed and smiled most amiably, nodding and 
laughing at my ardent interest in her ménage, and showing 
her blackened teeth as she smiled, 

Andrew and I wanted at first to take a little Japanese house 
and have a Japanese Mary Ann to bring us tea. We felt that 
in the quiet haven of such a little home we should be able to 
cultivate our minds ad infinitum, to live our own lives, think 
our own thoughts, and, in short, give our souls the breathing- 
space they often lack in this busy, bustling, every-day world. 
Alas for ideals! Almost before we had finished the sticky 
cakes our knees were stiff with kneeling on the flat cushions, 
and as we rose and took a final glance round this doll’s-house 
of wood and paper we had a sudden revulsion against the 
delicate, carefully arranged, decorative value of each detail. 

We wanted to take great masses of masonry and pile them 
on crags like the Rhine towers; we wished for the rich, bar- 
baric color and plethora of ornament with which the Moors 
glorified southern Spain; we longed for the majestic cafions 
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of the Rockies, for the free, open spaces of the veldt; in short, 
Japan got very small and very crowded, and, although it is 
the most delightful playground in the world, Nature there 
seemed to us too carefully arranged, to speak with that grand 
voice we know and love in less cultivated lands. The Japanese 
have loved their goodly heritage, have cherished and adorned 
its beauty, but it is no longer fresh from the hand of the 
Creator and breathing of Him alone. Quaint, beautiful, 
picturesque country though it be, it is of man and his ingenuity 
that we are constantly reminded. 


THINGS EVERYBODY WANTS 
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MOUNT VESUVIUS AND POMPEII 
By CHARLES DICKENS anp JOHN FINNEMORE. 


N every view of Naples the eye is drawn to that most 
striking and interesting of mountains, Vesuvius. This 
beautiful form, springing straight from the sea, and clear 
from base to summit, is capped with its ever-ascending column 
of smoke, and the peasants eye the great volcano uneasily. 
Every one has in mind its recent eruption, and dreads lest at 
any moment its cloud should thicken and redden, its showers 
of ashes and stones leap forth, its streams of lava begin to run. 
An eruption of Vesuvius is a sight which inspires with 
awe the beholder who has nothing at stake. It fills with terror 
the peasantry whose farms and vineyards lie along the lower 
slopes and surround the foot of the mountain. The earth 
shakes and trembles as the tremendous fires within the moun- 
tain struggle to break forth, and a pall of smoke bursts from 
the crater far above and overshadows the land. From this 
thick veil of dark vapor pours down a heavy shower of cinders 
and fine ashes. From the crater run down streams of lava, 
molten rock. These are the two great agencies of destruc- 
tion. Wherever the lava runs it destroys everything in its 
path with its tongue of fire, and covers fields and vineyards 
beneath its slow-moving stream. When it cools it is a layer 
of solid rock above the ruined land, which is thus buried for- 
ever. The ashes and dust are equally destructive at the mo- 
ment, but their effects are not so lasting. 

The flow of a stream of lava is very slow. Even on a 
steep slope it scarcely seems to move. Thus there is no fear 
of people being overwhelmed by it. The peasant has ample 
time to remove his belongings from his doomed house. Some- 
times a house or a village which seemed certain to be de- 
stroyed has been saved by the lava stream turning aside, as it 
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were in mere caprice, since there appeared to be no uneven- 
ness of the ground to shape its course. 

Another thing to be observed about the stream of lava is 
that its surface is impenetrable. It appears to be perfectly 
liquid, a river of fire, as it flows along. But the heaviest 
stones may be dashed upon it without making any impression. 
They will bound over its surface as a ball bounds over ice. 

A visit to the crater is of deep interest, for here one sees 
a marvelous exhibition of the forces of nature. As you mount 
the cone the ground becomes hotter and hotter, and you come 
upon the lip of the crater with a suddenness which is startling. 
You find yourself on the edge of a huge bowl about half a 
mile in diameter and about a hundred yards deep. Upon 
looking into this bowl you observe that its surface is composed 
of stones, cinders, and lumps of lava, and is broken here and 
there by great holes, through which boil all the fury of the 
volcano. 

The sight is most awful in its grandeur. The whole vast 
bowl is one seething mass of fire. Out of it pours a dense 
cloud of smoke and vapor, so thickly laden with sulphur that 
a whiff of it sets you coughing. And crash upon crash, roar 
upon roar, heralds the successive explosions which hurl white- 
hot stones of every size and shape high into the air. You 
cannot stand still. The ground is so hot that you must move 
from spot to spot, or your feet begin to get unpleasantly 
heated. 

Here and there are cracks which show you that you are 
really walking about on fire. Within a few inches of your 
boots the earth is actually red-hot. If you thrust your walk- 
ing-stick into one of these cracks and hold it there for a few 
moments, it is charred just as in a fire. The ground about you 
is of many colors. There is the dull black of lava which has 
dried and set, there is the deep red of that which is fresh 
from the furnace below, there is every shade of orange and 
yellow, due to the presence of sulphur. 

But it is the tremendous abyss below which draws your 
eye and holds your attention. As the pall of steam and vapor 
wavers to and fro, you catch glimpses of fiery chasms, whence 
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spout the terrible fires which rage below. “Throw together 
all the shipwrecks, bombardments, cataracts, earthquakes, 
thunderstorms, railroad accidents, and all terrors of the sort 
you can think of, and you have some representation of the 
uproar of sound which the eruption of a volcano offers. Take 
them in conjunction with the marvels of sight, and the final 
effect is nothing short of appalling. Take them together when 
the daylight is over, and the lower world can no longer be 
distinguished; when the varied coloring of the ground has 
disappeared in the darkness, and you can see nothing but the 
gleam of the burning earth up between the minerals at your 
feet, the white-hot glare of the ribbon of molten lava which 
is gliding languidly down the mountain at your side, and in 
front of you the flashing of the internal fire upon the cloud of 
vapor overhanging the abyss, and you have a scene which is 
rather different from what you picture as you read that Vesu- 
vius is once again in a state of eruption.” 


Tue Buriep CITIES 


The most terrible eruption of Vesuvius which is on record 
happened more thon 1,800 years ago. In a.p. 79 two beautiful 
cities stood at the foot of the volcanic mountain. They were 
Herculaneum and Pompeii. Pompeii was then an old city, 
but was at the height of its glory, with temples, baths, and 
splendid villas, where wealthy Romans took their luxurious 
ease. On an August day, when the people were going about 
their work or their pleasure, suddenly there burst forth from 
the crater far above their heads a vast column of black smoke. 
It rose to an immense height in the blue sky and slowly spread 
abroad. As it spread it shut out the light of the sun until, at 
midday, the city was covered with a fearful darkness, lighted 
only by the flames which darted from the awful overhanging 
cloud. 

Many fled from the place, but many stayed in their houses, 
expecting that the cloud of vapor would pass away. But soon 
a rain of ashes began to fall. First, it was but a light dust, 
then it grew thicker and heavier and was mingled with pumice- 
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stones, and the streets were filled with choking sulphurous 
vapor. Heavier and heavier grew this dreadful rain until the 
streets were impassable, and those who tried to escape 
stumbled and fell in the clogging masses of cinders and stones, 
or were struck down by the heavier fragments hurled upon 
them. 
Now, none was left alive save those who had shut them- 
selves up closely in their houses. But the doom of even these. 
was close at hand. With a roar like a thousand rivers in flood, 
streams of hot, black mud rushed down the mountain-side 
and overwhelmed the place. These streams filled streets, 
houses, cellars, underground passages, everywhere, and com- 
pleted the destruction. In three days there was no sign that 
Pompeii had existed. It lay deep buried beneath a vast bed 
of ashes, stones, and mud. 

So complete was the destruction that the very site passed 
from the memory of man. Time went on, and the rich vol- 
canic soil threw up trees and flowers, and men built their 
houses and tilled their vineyards above the forgotten city. 
Then, about the middle of the eighteenth century, the work of 
excavation was begun, and Pompeii was brought to the light 
of day once more. But years passed before the diggers knew 
that it was Pompeii they were laying bare. At last an in- 
scription was found, which settled the matter beyond doubt. 


WHat THE ExcavaTiIons DIscLosep 


The excavation of Pompeii has laid bare a Roman city 
of nearly 2,000 years ago for modern inspection. It has been 
said that if the eruption had been planned purposely to pre- 
serve the city, it could not have done its work more perfectly. 
Herculaneum was overwhelmed with lava, and the excavation 
of lava amounts to hewing away solid rock; but Pompeii was 
covered with dust and liquid mud, which formed a mold, en- 
casing and preserving objects and human forms, and giving 
them up as perfect as when they were first entombed. 

Nor are the pictures and inscriptions on the walls greatly 
injured. The frescoes, the wall-paintings are to be seen, and 
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many of the inscriptions are of great interest. None of these 
can touch the visitor so much as the simple, careless records 
made for the work of the day and intended only for the 
writer’s eye. On the wall of a shop the owner has noted how 
many flasks of wine he has sold; on the wall of a kitchen the 
cook has set down how much food has been prepared, and 
another note is made of how many tunics went to the wash, 
how much wool has been given out to the slaves to be spun, 
and other domestic details ; on the wall of a house a schoolboy 
has scratched his Greek alphabet, and another has written a 
scrap of a lesson, and near at hand is an announcement of a 
sale by auction. 

Many of the paintings on the walls in the roofless chambers 
of both cities, or carefully removed to the museum at Naples, 
are as fresh and plain as if they had been executed yesterday. 
Here are subjects of still life, as provisions, dead game, bottles, 
glasses, and the like; familiar classical stories, or mythological 
fables, always forcibly and plainly told; conceits of Cupids, 
quarreling, sporting, working at trade; theatrical rehearsals; 
poets reading their productions to their friends; inscriptions 
chalked upon the walls; political squibs, advertisements, rough 
drawings by schoolboys; everything to people and restore the 
ancient cities in the fancy of their wondering visitor. Furni- 
ture, too, you see, of every kind—lamps, tables, couches; ves- 
sels for eating, drinking, and cooking; workmen’s tools, surgi- 
cal instruments, tickets for the theater, pieces of money. 
personal ornaments, bunches of keys found clinched in the 
grasp of skeletons, helmets of guards and warriors; little 
household bells, yet musical with their old domestic tones. 

Stand at the bottom of the great market-place of Pompeii, 
and look up the silent streets, through the ruined temples of 
Jupiter and Isis, over the broken houses with their inmost 
sanctuaries open to the day, away to Mount Vesuvius, bright 
and snowy in the peaceful distance ; and lose all count of time, 
and heed of other things, in the strange and melancholy sensa- 
tion of seeing the Destroyed and the Destroyer making this 
quiet picture in the sun. Then, ramble on, and see, at every 
turn, the little familiar tokens of human habitation and every- 
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day pursuits; the chafing of the bucket rope in the stone, rim 
of the exhausted well; the track of carriage wheels in the 
pavement of the street; the marks of drinking vessels on the 
stone counter of the wineshop; the amphore in private cellars, 
stored away so many hundred years ago, and undisturbed to 
this hour—all rendering the solitude and deadly lonesomeness 
of the place ten thousand times more solemn, than if the vol- 
cano, in its fury, had swept the city from the earth, and sunk 
it in the bottom of the sea. 

There are also striking casts of the bodies which were 
found in the streets and cellars. One woman had fallen, 
clutching a bag of gold as she fled, and another shows two 
women (believed to be mother and daughter) who died side by 
side. In another case a mother and three children were found 
hand in hand. They were hurrying toward the city gate, 
but death was too swift for them. At the chief gate of the 
city was found a splendid example of the old Roman disci- 
pline. The sentinel stood there in his sentry-box, as he had 
stood through that awful day of thunderous gloom. Disdain- 
ing death, he had kept to his post and died in harness. He 
was found, his sword in one hand, while with the other he 
had covered his mouth with his tunic to keep out the poisonous 
fumes. Brave as the sentinel was a little dove, who had made 
her nest in a niche in the wall of a house. She also remained 
at her post, and beneath her skeleton was found the egg which 
she would not leave. 


ite. GREAT PYRAMID 
By A. W. KINGLAKE 


AMILIAR to one from the days of early childhood are 
the forms of the Egyptian Pyramids, and now, as I 
approach them from the banks of the Nile, I had no print, 
no picture before me. Yet the old shapes were there; there 
was no change; they were just as I had always known them. 
I straightened myself in my stirrups, and strove to persuade 
my understanding that this was real Egypt, and that those 
angles which stood up between me and the west were of harder 
stuff, and more ancient than the paper pyramids of the green 
portfolio. Yet it was not till I came to the base of the great 
Pyramid that reality began to weigh upon my mind. Strange 
to say, the bigness of the distinct blocks of stones was the 
first sign by which I attained to feel the immensity of the whole 
pile. When I came, and trod, and touched with my hands, 
and climbed, in order that by climbing I might come to the 
top of one single stone, then,. and almost suddenly, a cold 
sense and understanding of the Pyramid’s enormity came 
down overcasting my brain. 

Time too; the remoteness of its origin, no less than the 
enormity of its proportions, screens an Egyptian pyramid 
from the easy and familiar contact of our modern minds. At 
its base the common earth ends, and all above is a world— 
one not created of God—not seeming to be made by men’s 
hands, but rather the sheer giant-work of some old dismal age 
weighing down this younger planet. 

I, of course, ascended to the summit of the Great Pyramid, 
and also explored its chambers; but these I need not describe. 
The first time that I went to the Pyramids of Ghizeh, there 
were a number of Arabs hanging about in its neighborhood, and 
wanting to receive presents on various pretenses; their sheik 
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was with them. There was also present an ill-looking fellow 
in soldier’s uniform. This man on my departure claimed a 
reward, on the ground that he had maintained order and dec- 
orum among the Arabs. His claim was not considered valid 
by my dragoman, and was rejected accordingly. My donkey- 
boys afterward said they had overheard this fellow propose 
to the sheik to put me to death while I was in the interior of 
the Great Pyramid, and to share with him the booty. Fancy 
a struggle for life in one of those burial chambers, with acres 
and acres of solid masonry between oneself and the daylight! 
I felt exceedingly glad that I had not made the rascal a 
present. 


THE SPHINX 


And near the Pyramids, more wondrous and more awful 
than all else in the land of Egypt, there sits the lonely Sphinx. 
Comely the creature is, but the comeliness is not of this world; 
the once worshiped beast is a deformity and a monster to this 
generation; and yet you can see that those lips, so thick and 
heavy, were fashioned according to some ancient mold of 
beauty—some mold of beauty now forgotten—forgotten be- 
cause that Greece created new forms of beauty, and made it 
a law among men that the short and proudly wreathed lip 
should stand for the sign and the main condition of loveliness 
through all generations to come. Yet still there lives on the 
race of those who were beautiful in the fashion of the elder 
world; and in Abyssinia Christian girls of Coptic blood will 
look on you with the sad, serious gaze, and kiss your charitable 
hand with the big pouting lips of the very Sphinx. 

Upon ancient dynasties of Ethiopian and Egyptian kings— 
upon Greek and Roman, upon Arab and Ottoman conquerors 
—upon Napoleon dreaming of an Eastern empire—upon 
battle and pestilence—upon the ceaseless misery of the 
Egyptian race—upon keen-eyed travelers—Herodotus yester- 
day, and Warburton to-day—upon all and more this unworldly 
Sphinx has watched, and watched like a Providence with the 
same earnest eyes, and the same sad, tranquil mien. And we, 
we shall die, and Islam will wither away; and the English- 
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man, straining far over to hold his loved India, will plant a 
firm foot on the banks of the Nile and sit in the seats of the 
Faithful, and still that sleepless rock will lie watching and 
watching the works of the new busy race, with those same sad, 
earnest eyes, and the same tranquil mien everlasting. You 
dare not mock the Sphinx. 


The pyramid is everything; like a great mind, it over- 
powers all in its vicinity; even the Nile becomes insignificant ; 
as the mountains attract the clouds, so does the pyramid at- 
tract the thoughts, and make them revolve perpetually round 
it; it is a wonderful sight when man gets up his creations in a 
kind of rivalship with eternity, as this old Cheops has done. — 
CounTEss oF HaHn-HaAuHN. 


THE TAJ MAHAL 
By JOSEPH MOORE - 


HE crowning glory of Agra and of India remains to be 
told. The incomparable Taj Mahal, that peerless mar- 
vel of love, of skill, of patience, of beauty, of treasure, and 
of power ; the faultless, dazzling mausoleum which Shah Jehan 
raised to the memory of his beautiful idolized consort, in 
accordance with a promise made beside her death-bed. As a 
last request she begged of him a memorial befitting a queen. 
In response he vowed to rear above her remains a sepulcher 
that the world should hold matchless. 

More than two centuries have elapsed since this shrine of 
affection was completed. Attracted by its fame, in that period 
travelers from every clime have journeyed to Agra to behold 
the jeweled wonder. Man is critical either from instinct or 
pedantry, but not a single voice has yet denied that Shah 
Jehan has redeemed the fullest measure of his pledge. 

Entering a magnificant gate-way, we find ourselves in a 
garden which rivals the charms of Shalimar. Before us 
stretches a lengthy avenue of the trembling cypress, along the 
middle of which a row of fountains toss their slender jets higt 
into the stilly air—a superb vista, a third of a mile long. At 
the extreme end, partially obscured by the abundant foliage 
rises the Taj, so white and dazzling that it seems to be the 
source of the sunlight which crowns it like an aureole. 

Approaching it, we mount a broad terrace of red sand- 
stone, upon which are two mosques of the same material, one 
on each side. From this base we ascend to a smaller platform 
of polished marble, whereon four towering minarets, snowy 
and graceful, dart upward from the corners. In the cente: 
of this fitting pedestal stands the Taj, radiant and of spotles: 
white. 

The edifice is square, but as the corners are truncated i 
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might also be called octagonal. Surmounting it is a symmet- 
tical, bulbous dome, flanked by four lesser bulbs raised on 
delicate pavilions. A lofty arched entrance and twin pairs 
of smaller arches pierce each ‘of the four identical facades, 
adding an air of lightness and plasticity to faultless propor- 
tions. 

The walls of the exterior, not less than within, are lavishly 
embellished with inlaid vines and flowering texts from the 
Moslem scriptures. Indeed, it is credibly stated that the entire 
Koran is thus placed upon the mausoleum. Everywhere the 
finish is like that of a jewel-case, in supreme forgetfulness of 
toil or treasure. 

We enter the rotunda, and stand thrilled by a beauty and 
solemnity which pass all expression. Lost in admiration, we 
unconsciously speak, and instantly the guardian Echo catches 
up the note and carries it round and round the lofty vault, 
calling it back softer and softer, as if not to wake the dead, 
until it fades into profound silence. Windows of marble lace 
temper the light within, harmonizing it with the religious 
sentiment which pervades the tomb. 

Directly beneath the dome is the cenotaph of the empress, 
covered with mosaics of flowers and foliage, wrought in tur- 
quoise and jasper, carnelian and sard, chalcedony and agate, 
lapis lazuli and jade, blood-stone onyx and heliotrope. Beside 
it is that of the emperor, similarly adorned. Surrounding 
them is a screen of marble filigree elaborate and delicate be- 
yond all conception. 

In a vault below the central hall is the inlaid sarcophagus 
which contains the ashes of the lady of the Taj—Moontaz-1- 
Mahal, the Exalted One of the Harem. There, also, close to 
the bride of his youth, rests the faithful Shah Jehan—death- 
less love joined forevermore. 


THE COLISEUM 
By CGHRISTOPHER DICHTER 


TN order to see the Coliseum one ought first to walk through 

the Forum, which is its portal. It was upon the outer 
edge of this Capitoline Hill that Rome was first settled. 
_ Down in its midst is a tablet which is supposed to mark the 
tomb of Romulus, the father of Rome. Around this little 
square center its earliest legends. Here Curtius threw him- 
self into the abyss in order to save the city from the wrath 
of the gods. Across this space mad Caligula threw his bridge, 
and down its moonlit space he used to wander raving, on the 
way to the temple of his favorite god. Here the laws of the 
world were made and administered, and when the German 
conquerors passed through the Via Sacra and saw the dignified 
senators seated in their portico, they almost mistook them for 
the presence of the Roman gods. Here were the thickly 
crowded temples, and in front of each one were the statues to 
the Roman conquerors and emperors. Down the Via Sacra 
marched the three days’ long procession of the returning con- 
querors of barbarian nations, leading their vanquished kings 
in chains. That spot became sacred when St. Paul was led 
across it on his way to the basilica, where he was tried and 
condemned as a Roman citizen, and near by, in the under- 
ground Mamertime prison, they show the chains which once 
shackled St. Peter. 

It was out of this mighty civilization that the Coliseum 
sprung as its grandest architectural flower. The nation of war 
by and by became a nation of pleasure, and the dominant race 
whose roads pierced their most distant provinces came home 
to spend their wealth in the luxurious sports of this, the great- 
est of arenas. It is interesting to recall that when St. Paul 
and St. Peter passed over this spot, the Coliseum was not yet 
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built. It was first occupied by Nero’s palace. The first arena 
of the Romans, called the Circus Maximus, was an oblong 
concourse on the spot now occupied by St. Peter’s Church and 
the obelisk in front of that center of papal power is supposed 
to mark the space where the great apostle was crucified. 


FLOWERS IN THE FoRUM 


The architect who has charge of the public buildings of 
ancient Rome is a dear lover of flowers, and he conceived the 
brilliant idea of planting in the Forum, in the Baths of Cara- 
calla and elsewhere, the flowers and shrubs mentioned in the 
classics as growing in those places. Maud Howe tells us in 
her charming book, Roma Beata, that roses and fleur-de-lis 
are now growing in the Forum, and that five hundred different 
varieties of wild flowers are growing on the splendid old ruins ° 
of the Coliseum. Many of these are unknown in other parts 
of Europe, and they are supposed to have sprung from seeds 
that were mixed in the various kinds of fodder imported from 
Africa to feed the wild beasts which fought in the old blood- 
soaked arena. 


A MAGNIFICENT RuIN 


The Coliseum, although it has been used as a quarry for 
centuries, is still the most massive building in the world. Ag 
one stands among its ruins it is still possible to reconstruct its 
interesting past. These ruined stones were once covered with 
terraced seats upon which tens of thousands of Romans, from 
the noblest down to the humblest citizen, used to gather. 
Yonder were the emperor’s chair and the seats of the vestal 
virgins. Upon yonder summits stood sailors who flung across 
the great space a grateful roof of canvas. The central sands 
were sometimes crowded with gladiators, and sometimes 
covered with water for mimic naval conflicts. A lonely wooden 
cross in the center reminds us that this was the scene of the 
first Christian martyrdoms, and that hither the Christians were 
dragged from their humble hovels, to meet the final test of 
their faith. Here they were forced to battle with each othe1 
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with the short sword, or were set upon by starved lions and 
tigers. Here, no doubt stood some of Nero’s awful tortures 
of living men fastened to crosses and enswathed in pitch. 
Here the blood of the martyrs became the seed of the Church. 
It was a Christian monk who, by his protest, followed by 
the sacrifice of his own brave life, stopped these bloody sports 
forever. These scenes are now commemorated in a chapel, 
and Fridays at four o’clock a solemn service of prayer is held 
within. Under the moonlight the great circle seems to be 
haunted by the kindly spirits of the brave souls who here 
“kept the faith,” and no Christian can walk within the solemn 
silence without being braver for his own lesser tribulations. 


AT STRATFORD 


REE SCHUIRGE 


SHAKESPEARE’S STRATFORD 
By WILLIAM BYRON FORBUSH 


AN anything new be said about Stratford-on-Avon? 
Probably not. It may be interesting, however, to repeat 
the impression which it always makes upon a visitor for the 
first time. The little town is so dusty with sightseers, so 
crowded with hacks, and so full of lodging-houses, that it 
seems more like a show place than the home of real English- 
men. Indeed, I imagine that it is thought of in England 
chiefly as the place where Americans go the next day after 
they reach Liverpool. Apparently the Englishmen themselves 
do not regard it as a point of pilgrimage. 

The fact that Stratford is a show place is emphasized also 
by thé Shakespeare memorial and two or three Shakespeare 
monuments, all of which are very ugly. Most of them were 
erected by Americans. The Birth House is also bare and dis- 
appointing, and the fact that one cannot pluck a flower in the 
Shakespeare garden sends the pilgrim away with a sense of 
injury. 

Just above the Red Horse Tavern, where they still show 
Washington Irving’s chair and poker, is a little square where 
on Fridays a market is held. The country people come riding 
in upon two-wheeled carts and curious vans with close sides 
and small windows. As they pile out of these carts and dis- 
pose their vegetables upon their temporary shelves one catches 
a glimpse of Bottom the Weaver and Snout the Tinker and 
some of the kinsmen of Audrey, of “As You Like It.” 

Down through this square trooped a hundred children and 
their parents one day when I was there. It was the annual 
picnic given by His Honor the Mayor, and Marie Corelli, 
Shakespeare’s successor as Stratford’s celebrity, was giving 
the prizes. Two hours later they came trailing back in a sum- 
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mer shower, all their bright finery bedraggled. Shakespeare’s 
gentle ghost might well have laughed from his daughter 
Juliet’s house at the corner to watch them pass. 


SHOTTERY 


There are two spots in Stratford, which are still unspoiled. 
One is Shottery, and the other is Holy Trinity Church. The 
path to Shottery has been widened considerably since Shake- 
speare ran along it with fleet feet, as a lover, but it is still bor- 
dered by wayside flowers. It leads past an old manor house 
and beneath centurial elms, which one loves to think were at 
least saplings when Shakespeare was a boy. Shottery gives 
the amateur traveler his first glimpse of thatched cottages, and 
it lies in a sort of old-world leisureliness, among its hedges 
and overhanging trees. 

Just as I was approaching the Anne Hathaway cottage, I 
saw a woman crossing a little garden full of Easter lilies, 
carrying some puppies in her apron. We asked if we might 
photograph her garden, and she very graciously consented. 
After we had done so she invited us into her house, where the 
inevitable afternoon tea was going on. Although the house 
was newly thatched, it was one of the oldest in Shottery, and. 
it was very interesting as we sat there to realize that the smoky 
rafters were erected in the year 872. The walls were covered 
with beautiful fresh tapestry, and we were amazed when she 
told us that it had been woven by blind girls. In fact, we had 
happened upon one of the most interesting little philanthropies 
in England. This good woman had’ found out how to make a 
dozen blind girls both happy and self-supporting, and they had 
learned under her instruction to be the makers of beautiful 
handiwork. 


THre Otp CHURCH 


The old church in Stratford is perfectly satisfying, seen 
from no matter what standpoint. If one approaches it from 
the common across the Avon, which was the playground of 
Stratford children as long ago as Shakespeare, it looms up 
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gracefully among its elms, behind the foreground of the softly 
flowing Avon; and visited either from the long walk, which 
leads to its north transept, or from the burying-ground on the 
opposite side, it is truly a haunt of ancient peace. The jack- 
daws which fly darkly among the branches are a novel sight to 
the trans-Atlantic pilgrim, and the ancient stones, whose dates 
go far back to the time of Elizabeth, remind one of its great 
antiquity. 

When I was there a company of American school-teachers 
who were trying to see Stratford in two hours, entered 
through the north portal. Just then a baptism was going on, 
and I have always thought that it was perhaps not a waste of 
time that these ladies gave half an hour of their hurried visit 
to watching the simple and beautiful ceremony in the old 
Shakespeare church. As the child was christened from the 
same font at which the poet was named, it was not impossible 
to imagine the Shakespeare christening. 

The interior of this parish church is one of the most restful 
in all England. The bas-relief of the poet is as familiar as it 
is unsatisfactory, and the famous warning carved in stone, 
about “moving his bones,” remains to each fresh traveler a 
fresh puzzle. 

It is outside, under the trees and among the gravestones, 
that one seems most, in all Stratford, to be following in the 
great poet’s steps. Seated especially close by the river, near 
the old charnel-house in whose ghastly depths in Shake- 
speare’s time the disinterred skeletons of men were visible, one 
realizes that it was here he must have gotten the inspiration 
for the famous grave-yard scene in “Hamlet”; and I love to 
think that, lulled by the spell of the church, the river and God’s 
Acre, he found here that peace and poise which he sang forth 
in the great stanzas of “The Tempest.” Here more than any- 
where else on earth, do I love to read his great One Hundred 
and Forty-sixth Sonnet: 


Poor Soul, the center of my sinful earth, 
Press’d by these rebel powers that thee array, 
Why dost thou pine within and suffer dearth, 
Painting thy outward walls so costly gay? 
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Why so large cost, having so short a lease, 

Dost thou upon thy fading mansion spend? 

Shall worms, inheritors of this excess, 

Eat up thy charge? Is this thy body's end? 

Then, soul, live thou upon thy servant’s loss, 

And let that pine to aggravate thy store; 

Buy terms divine in selling hours of dross; 

Within be fed, without be rich no more: 
So shalt thou feed on Death, that feeds on men, 
And Death once dead, there’s no more dying then. 


HamMiet.—Let me see. (Takes the skull.) Alas, poor Yorick! I 
knew him, Horatio: a fellow of infinite jest, of most excellent fancy: 
he hath borne me on_his back a thousand times; and now how abhorred 
in my imagination it is! my gorge rises at it. Here hung those lips 
that I have kissed I know not how oft. Where be your gibes now? 
your gambols? your songs? your flashes of merriment, that were wont 
to set the table on a roar? Not one now, to mock your own grinning? 
quite chop-fallen? Now get you to my lady’s chamber, and tell her, 
let her paint an inch thick, to this favor she must come; make her 
laugh at that. 
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THES EOW BR OF “TONDON 
By G. E. MITTON 


Tue Tower AND Its TALes 


N American boy or girl will probably remember three 
things in the Tower ; the stairway where the two princes 
were murdered, the armor of his favorite king, and the crown 
jewels. These last are most satisfying even to a rabid repub- 
lican. The stones of the diadems are so big and real, and the 
orb and the scepter are so heavily golden! This country does 
really have a monarch who wears these things, and who can 
at any time airily order in his crown and ride abroad under it. 
Such is one’s conviction. But amid the display of glittering 
orders there is one modest badge that attracts merited atten- 
tion. It is the “V. C.”—the Victoria Cross. Even the king 
cannot wear that, but the common soldier may, if he is dis- 
covered to be a hero, especially in chivalrous self-sacrifice, on 
the field of battle. 

The “beef-eaters” are so delicious—-ruddier and more 
highly colored than one is prepared to expect—that they stimu- 
late a frivolous approach to this old historical museum. The 
rooks are an unexpected pleasure. A rook is not so very dif- 
ferent from a crow, but they so much resemble diminutive 
gentlemen of the black rod that they almost persuade you 
that they are the reincarnations of bygone court attendants. 

Prison, fortress, palace—the Tower has been all in turns, 
sometimes all at once, and if the grim walls could yield up 
their secrets, melancholy indeed would be the tale; the sorrow- 
ful sighing of the prisoners would rise like a black cloud to 
heaven. Stories which are well known, being woven into 
English history, are in themselves enough to make us sad, 
and they are only a small part of those which have taken place 
here. The tormented men and women, who were the actors 
in these stories, were many of them noble and good, for the 
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Tower was not a common jail, but a State prison for those who 
by birth or action had had the misfortune to offend the great 
in high places. There were strange turns of fortune’s wheel, 
and some, after suffering imprisonment, themselves became 
the jailers of others. 

Among these was Queen Elizabeth, who as a Princess was 
sent here by her sister, Queen Mary, to be kept in strict con- 
finement because there was a possibility that the Protestants 
might attempt to put her on the throne instead of the Catholic 
Queen Mary, whose persecutions had aroused bitter hatred 
against her. When Elizabeth stepped ashore from the boat 
which conveyed her to the Tower, she said: “Here landeth as 
true a subject, being a prisoner, as ever landed on these stairs, 
and before Thee, O God, I speak it, having none other friends 
but Thee.” Then she-sat down on a stone and said: “Better 
sit on a stone than in a cell.” But her resistance was in vain; 
she was forced to move on. 

When, on Mary’s death, Elizabeth became queen, one of 
the first places she visited was the Tower, perhaps in order 
to mark the joyful contrast to her circumstances. Yet it was 
Elizabeth who condemned Sir Walter Raleigh to the Tower 
merely because he displeased her by marrying another woman 
instead of remaining her constant admirer. He was released 
in order to go on an expedition of discovery, but under 
James I again tasted the hospitality of the Tower, and finally 
ended his adventurous and extraordinary varied life by being 
beheaded at Westminster. 

Almost the opposite fate from Elizabeth’s was that of Lady 
Jane Grey, who come to the Tower a mere girl, called queen 
by her father and father-in-law, and, but a very short time 
after, was kept there as a prisoner, not to be released until 
she was led out to the block and beheaded on the same day as 
her young husband. 


Tue PRINCES OF THE TOWER 


The story, however, which will always be peculiarly con- 
nected with the Tower is that of the young princes who are 
said to have been murdered there. Edward V and his brother 
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Richard, Duke of York, boys of thirteen and eleven, had been 
taken by their uncle Richard, Duke of Gloucester, from the 
charge of their mother, and brought to the Tower. on the pre- 
tence that, as Edward was soon to be crowned king, he ought 
to be lodged in what was then still one of the royal palaces. 

At first the young boys, though sorrowful at being sepa~ 
rated from their mother and sisters, had no fear for them- 
selves, and as the preparations for the coronation were going 
on, they probably thought that very soon they would be free. 
In those days palaces were generally gloomy places, with few 
windows and small, uncomfortable rooms, so this would not 
affect their spirits. As the days went on, however, rumors 
came to them that the coronation was not intended for Edward, 
but for his uncle Richard! Even then the boys would hardly 
fear for their own safety, for they were so powerless it would 
not seem worth their uncle’s while to murder them, Yet 
suddenly one day the two boys disappeared and were never 
heard of again alive! . 

Such a thing would be quite impossible now, but in those 
dark days crimes were sometimes committed by those in high 
places which, though well known to many, were hushed up. 
Little by little the story leaked out, how no one knew. It 
seemed that Robert Brackenbury, the keeper of the Tower, 
had been told to murder the young Princes at night, and that 
he had refused to do it, and so he was ordered to give up the 
keys of the Tower for one night. 

Well must he have known what that order meant! But 
what could he do? If he opposed the will of Richard of 
Gloucester his own head would be cut off immediately, and 
he had a wife and children to think of. So sorrowfully he 
yielded his keys to Sir James Tyrrell, who took with him two 
rough men, so low and coarse that they would have killed any- 
one for money. Sir James led them by the rude, winding 
stair, in the darkness of the night, to where the royal boys 
were asleep in each other’s arms. Such children were they 
that a couple of pillows sufficed to smother their breath, and 
sleeping they died; then the bodies were carried down and 
buried under the great stones at the foot of the staircase. 
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This was, as I say, not known at the time; the boys simply 
disappeared; but two hundred years later, when Richard of 
Gloucester had long gone to pay the penalty of his crimes, some 
workmen came upon the bones of two boys of just the right 
sizes, at the foot of the stairs, and there can be little reasonable 
doubt that these were the remains of the young Princes, and 
that the terrible story is true. 

The eldest sister of the boys, the Princess Elizabeth, mar- 
ried Henry VII, a distant relative, who claimed the crown 
on the side of the House of Lancaster, and in his reign there 
appeared a young man who pretended he was little Richard 
of York, who was supposed to have been killed in the Tower. 
He made up a wonderful story about his having been saved 
when his brother was killed, and smuggled out of the Tower, 
and now he said he returned to claim the crown. However, it 
was proved he was only of poor origin, and that his name was 
Perkin Warbeck, so King Henry VII gave him a position in 
his kitchen, and there he lived quite contentedly. 


Tue Prot AGAINST GEORGE I 


Another story of the Tower, which is not so sad as that 
of the boy Princes, tells of the thrilling escape of Lord Niths- 
dale, one of the most romantic escapes in all the history of Eng- 
land. When George I was on the throne there had been a 
plot to dethrone him and restore the House of Stuart, and 
Lord Nithsdale was one of those who had planned it. Un- 
happily for him it was discovered, and he was taken to the 
Tower with others, there to await his fate, and well he knew 
what it would be! 

But his wife was quite determined that he should not 
die. In terrible weather she came up to London from Scot- 
land where they lived. Trains had not been thought of then, 
of course, and even the coaches were stopped by the snow, 
so the lady rode the greater part of the way, plunging through 
snow-drifts up to her horse’s girths. Then she went and be- 
sought the king for her husband’s life, but without success. 
He treated her with gross rudeness, tearing himself away 


THE PRINCES IN THE TOWER 
From a Painting by Sir John E. Millais. 
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from her clinging hands as she knelt before him, so that she 
fell over on the ground. She saw that she could hope for no 
mercy there, and must rely only on herself. 

Poor Lady Nithsdale had two friends, Mrs. Mills and 
Mrs. Morgan, and to them she confided a plan she had made, 
and they agreed to help her. She was allowed to see her 
husband in the Tower, and, now that the day of execution was 
fixed and rapidly drawing nigh, she had obtained permission to 
take one friend at a time to the Tower with her. 

One day, according to the plan, she dressed Mrs. Morgan, 
who was a little thin woman, in two complete sets of clothes 
one over the other, for one of these was meant to be used as 
a disguise for the imprisoned Earl. Mrs. Morgan took off this 
extra suit when she was in the cell and gave it to him. Then 
she hurried out and told Mrs. Mills she might come in. Mrs. 
Mills was a big, large person and they hoped that, when 
dressed in woman’s clothes Lord Nithsdale might be mistaken 
for her. The ladies hurried backward and forward once or 
twice, pretending to cry, with their handkerchiefs over their 
faces, so that the jailers should get puzzled as to how many 
of them there really were in the cell. 

Then at last, when all was ready, and Lord Nithsdale had 
been disguised, with painted eyebrows and women’s things, 
he and his wife went out together. There was a great diffi- 
culty in hiding his beard, and they had no time to shave him, 
so they tucked it down the front of his cloak, and he held up 
his handkerchief over his face as the others had done. Lady 
Nithsdale did not go right outside with him for fear that the 
jailers should go into the cell and find it empty, but after just 
seeing him past the guards, she went back, and pretended to 
keep up a conversation with him in the cell, sobbing a good 
_ deal. When she had stayed as long as she thought sufficient 

to let him get safely away, she came out, and, shutting the 
door, asked the jailers not to disturb him, as he was praying. 

In this way she gained a little more time. 

The clever plan of this brave and devoted woman was 
really successful; the Earl did get right away and over to the 
continent, and King George could not capture him again. 
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Though all his estates were taken from him, I do not suppose 
he or his wife thought a great deal about that after the escape 
they had had; they would feel too thankful for his life to 
grumble at anything else. 

Many of the martyrs in Queen Mary’s reign were im- 
prisoned in the Tower, and some spent their time cutting texts 
deeply into the hard stone walls; many texts speak still, 
though the hand that cut them has long been cold. Some of 
the cells are full of these texts and messages, all telling of 
radiant faith and brightness of spirit. 

There is a chapel in the Tower, and outside, but within the 
precincts, is another, called St. Peter ad Vincula. Close to it 
is the execution ground, where so many noble people were be- 
headed. It was considered a privilege to be beheaded within 
the walls of the Tower instead of outside on Tower Hill, 
where the crowds could gape and stare at the unfortunate 
victim’s end. Yet many very noble men were beheaded out- 
side, too, among them Sir Thomas More, who did not approve 
of Henry VIII’s putting away one wife in order to marry 
another. He was executed at six o’clock in the morning, and 
his head was put up on London Bridge. This was more than 
his daughter Margaret could bear, so she bribed men to help 
her, and, going down the river in a boat, she stole her own 
father’s head, and, wrapping it in a cloth, carried it back to 
the home in Chelsea, where she buried it in the church. 


THe Crown JEWELS 


Inside the Tower, strongly guarded, are the regalia, as 
the royal crowns and jewels are called. Here are diamonds 
as large as pigeons’ eggs, and rubies too. Indeed, it is difficult 
to believe these wonderful jewels are real! Most interesting 
of all is one of the latest, the Cullinan diamond, the largest 
ever found, which was discovered in South Africa and pre- 
sented to the king, and which is now in the scepter which the 
king carries when he wears his crown. 

In the reign of Charles I] an attempt was actually made 
to steal the king’s crown, and a man named Colonel Blood 
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got away with it under his cloak, but he was caught soon after. 
He seems to have made such a good impression on the king, 
however, that he was hardly punished at all! 


Tue BEEF-EATERS 


Before leaving the Tower we must just say one word 
about the Beef-eaters, the fine men in scarlet, with flat caps. 
who add so much to the picturesqueness and interest of the old 
buildings. Their real name is Yeomen of the Guard, but they 
are far better known as Beef-eaters, a word which comes 
from the French buffetier, meaning a man who waits at a 
buffet or side-board. The Beef-eaters are the Tower guard, 
and every night go round with the keys to lock up the gates. 


BuILpDING THE TOWER 


The Tower was not all built at one time. Like nearly all 
those buildings which are worth studying, it is a record of his- 
tory, each part telling its own story of the king or great man 
who caused it to be made. In the reign of William the Con- 
queror there was no strong castle for the king to live in, only 
an old fortress near the river where the Tower now stands. 
This King William pulled down, and in its stead he began 
building a great castle for himself, and it is that which has 
grown into the Tower. 

The citizens were at first annoyed by this mighty strong- 
hold rising in their midst, because they feared the power of 
the King, and they did not at all like having a part of their 
City wall pulled down to make way for it. Before it was 
finished, William died, and his son, William Rufus, went on 
with it. The square building in the middle, with the four 
little corner towers, is this building made by the two first 
Williams; it is called the White Tower, though it is not now 
white at all, and it has been very much altered. 

It was in the reign of Richard Cceur de I.eon that the 
moat was made, though it was principally done under the 
orders of his brother John, who tried to make himself king 
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while Richard was away in the Holy Land. It must have 
been tremendous work digging out that deep and wide moat. 
So bit by bit the Tower grew, sometimes one king and some- 
times another adding a part, until as we see it now it looks 
like a number of buildings of all ages, sizes, and sorts joined 
together and encircled by a deep ditch. 


Pi: Vet HERE CIN OUR 
OWN COUNTRY 


A VISIT TO INDEPENDENCE HALL* 
By EVERETT T. TOMLINSON 


NE morning, Samuel Adams, of Massachusetts, a mem- 

ber of the Congress, when he came to Independence Hall 
found his cousin, John Adams, slowly walking up and down 
the brick sidewalk in front of the building. 

Aware that questions of great importance were to be de- 
cided, Samuel Adams said, ‘‘What is it this morning, Cousin 
John?” 

“Oh, itis the army, the army! I do not know what to do 
for a commander.” 

“Why, General Artemas Ward will be elected!” 

“Not so.” 

“Pray, why not?” inquired Samuel Adams in surprise. 
“The general is the idol of the New England troops.” 

“True, but already New England is assuming too much. 
We must hold the colonies together, or we never shall suc- 
ceed.” 

“Whom have you in mind?” 

“Colonel Washington of Virginia.” 

Later, in the session of Congress, John Adams arose from 
his seat and in an eloquent speech nominated George Wash- 
ington to be the commander-in-chief. His cousin, Samuel 
Adams, as he had promised, seconded the motion. 

Washington was a member of the Congress, being one of 
the delegates from Virginia. At the session he was clad in 
the uniform of a colonial colonel. Without any knowledge 
of what John Adams was about to say he sat looking directly 
at the face of the speaker. When he heard his name men- 

* Used by permission. From Everett T. Tomlinson’s “Places Young 
Americans Want to Know,” copyright, 1915, by D. Appleton & Co., 
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tioned by Adams as the one to be selected for the high office, 
it is said that his face flushed and tears came into his eyes. 
He abruptly arose and left the room. 

After he had been elected, in a very modest speech he 
accepted the position. He said also that he would not take 
any salary for his services. Not long afterward he departed 
to assume command of the little army at Cambridge. 


THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


As the feeling of the colonists grew stronger and the war 
became more than a fight between a few “farmers” and the 
British regulars, the Congress was urged to declare the inde- 
pendence of the colonies. Accordingly a committee of five 
was appointed by the assembly to prepare a Declaration of 
Independence. : 

Thomas Jefferson wrote the Declaration. The four other 
members of the committee—John Adams, Franklin, Sherman, 
and Livingston—did very little of the work of preparation. 
When it was presented to the Congress, John Adams, how- 
ever, did most of the speaking for it, as Jefferson, although 
he was a great writer, was not a very eloquent speaker. 

After Congress had adopted the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, it is said the old bell in the tower of Independence 
Hall was rung a long time. The Declaration also was read 
to the throng of people that speedily assembled in Independ- 
ence Square. This square is an open space covering about 
four acres directly behind Independence Hall. 

Independence Hall was the state house of the colony of 
Pennsylvania. At that time the steeple which we now see 
had not been built. It was added to the building later. 

We enter the Hall and turn to the left. We pass to the 
east room or the real Independence Hall, for there the Declara- 
tion of Independence was adopted. This is the birthplace of 
the United States. 

The room has not been much changed since Congress met 
in it. The floor, however, and some of the old furniture have 
had to be replaced. On the walls are hanging portraits of 
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nearly all the men who signed the Declaration. An exact 
copy of the Declaration is kept in this room. 

Up one flight of stairs is a gallery of pictures in which 
are portraits of other famous Americans. We are interested, 
too, in a piece of elm tree, beneath which William Penn signed 
his treaty with the Indians in 1682. 

In another room we see two of Penn’s chairs; the church- 
pew and the sofa of Washington; and a wonderful painting, 
“Penn’s Treaty with the Indians,’ by Benjamin. West, a 
famous American artist. There, too, is a portrait of Martha 
Washington and also one of Key, the author of “The Star 
Spangled Banner.” In still other rooms are portraits of 
officers in the Continental Army and of the foreign generals 
that came to America to help our forefathers fight for their 
independence. 

We are much interested also in the portraits of the mem- 
bers of the Convention which met to prepare the Constitu- 
tion of the new country. This Constitution finally was ratified 
in June, 1788, when New Hampshire by its vote made the 
ninth State in favor of it and thereby provided the last vote 
required. Rhode Island and North Carolina voted against 
ratifying the Constitution. 

On the stairway are hanging portraits of King George ITI, 
and of Lafayette and Chevalier Gerard and other famous — 
men who helped the United States in those trying days. 

In the wings of Independence Hall many interesting relics 
are kept in a national museum. Here we find many old books, 
newspapers, posters, costumes, etc. The old and tattered 
“serpent,” or “rattlesnake,” flags carried by the Pennsylvania 
soldiers on their march to Cambridge in 1775, strongly appeal 
to our patriotism. And there is Ben Franklin’s lightning rod. 


THe Liserty BELL 


Perhaps more than all of these things, however, the sight 
of Liberty Bell stirs our hearts. This famous old bell is now 
kept in the little hall back of the staircase and opposite the 
main entrance of the building. 
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The bell has not been rung since 1843. It is best known 
because it was rung to inform the people of Philadelphia soon 
after the Congress voted, July 4, 1776, that the American 
colonies were to be an independent nation and no longer were 
to be a part of the British Empire. 

A great crack was made in the bell in 1835, when it was 
tolled a long time for the funeral of John Marshall, who had 
been chief justice of the United States. 

Liberty Bell was made, or cast, in London in 1752. It was 
recast after it was brought to this country. The same motto 
was inscribed on it which was there before, “Proclaim liberty 
throughout the land unto all the inhabitants thereof.” 


NIAGARA FALLS 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE 


O down to the end of that bridge, seat yourself on the 
rail, and there sit till all the outer world is lost to you. 
There is no grander spot about Niagara than this. The 
waters are absolutely around you. If you have that power of 
eye-control, which is so necessary to the full enjoyment of 
scenery, you will certainly ‘see nothing but the water. You 
will certainly hear nothing else; and the sound, I beg you to 
remember, is not an ear-cracking, agonizing crash and clang of 
noises; but is melodious and soft withal, though loud as 
thunder. It fills your ears, and as it were envelops them, but 
at the same time you can speak to your neighbor without an 
effort. But at this place, and in these moments, the less of 
speaking I should say the better. There is no grander spot 
than this. 

Here, seated on the rail of the bridge, you will not see the 
whole depth of the fall. In looking at the grandest works of 
nature, and of art too, I fancy, it is never well to see all. There 
should be something left to the imagination, and much should 
be half-concealed in mystery. The greatest charm of a moun- 
tain range is the wild feeling that there must be strange deso- 
late worlds in those far-off valleys beyond. And so here, at 
Niagara, that converging rush of waters may fall down, down 
at once into a hell of rivers for what the eye can see. 

It is glorious to watch them in their first curve over the 
rocks. They come green as a bank of’ emeralds; but with a 
fitful flying color, as though conscious that in one moment 
more they would be dashed into spray and rise into air, pale 
as driven snow. The vapor rises high into the air, and is 
gathered there, visible always as a permanent white cloud over 
the cataract; but the bulk of the spray which fills the lower 
hollow of that horseshoe is like a tumult of snow. This you 
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will not fully see from your seat on the rail. The head of it 
rises ever and anon out of the caldron below, but the caldron 
itself will be invisible. It is ever so far down,—far as your 
own imagination can sink it. But your eyes will rest full upon 
the curve of the waters. 

The shape you will be looking at is that of a horseshoe, 
but of a horseshoe miraculously deep from toe to heel ;—and 
this depth becomes greater as you sit there. That which at 
first was only great and beautiful, becomes gigantic and sub- 
lime till the mind is at loss to find an epithet for its own use. 
To realize Niagara you must sit there till you see nothing else 
than that which you have come to see. You will hear nothing 
else, and think of nothing else. At length you will be at one 
with the tumbling river before you. You will find yourself 
among the waters as though you belonged to them. The cool 
liquid green will run through your veins, and the voice of the 
cataract will be the expression of your own heart. You will 
fall as the bright waters fall, rushing down into your new 
world with no hesitation and with no dismay; and you will 
rise again as the spray rises, bright, beautiful, and pure. Then 
you will flow away in your course to the uncompassed, distant, 
and eternal ocean. 


From THE AMERICAN SIDE 


And now we will cross the water, and with this object will 
return by the bridge out of Goat Island on the mainland of 
the American side. But as we do so let me say that one of 
the great charms of Niagara consists in this,—that over and 
above that one great object of wonder and beauty, there is so 
much little loveliness ;—loveliness especially of water, I mean. 
There are little rivulets running here and there over little 
falls, with pendent boughs above them, and stones shining 
under their shallow depths. As the visitor stands and looks 
through the trees the rapids glitter before him, and then hide 
themselves behind islands. They glitter and sparkle in far dis- 
tances under the bright foliage till the remembrance is lost, 
and one knows not which way they run. 
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Close to the cataract, exactly at the spot from whence in 
former days the Table Rock used to project from the land 
over the boiling caldron below, there is now a shaft down 
which you will descend to the level of the river, and pass 
between the rock and the torrent. This Table Rock broke 
away from the cliff and fell, as up the whole course of the 
river the seceding rocks have split and fallen from time to 
time through countless years, and will continue to do till the 
bed of the upper lake is reached. You will descend this shaft, 
taking to yourself or not taking to yourself a suit of oil- 
clothes as you may think best. 


UNDER THE Fats 


In the spot to which I allude the visitor stands on a broad 
safe path, made of shingles, between the rocks over which the 
water rushes. He will go in so far that the spray rising back 
from the bed of the torrent does not incommode him. With 
this exception, the further he can go in the better; but circum- 
stances will clearly show him the spot to which he should ad- 
vance. Unless the water be driven in by a strong wind, five 
yards make the difference between a comparatively dry coat 
and an absolutely wet one. And then let him stand with his 
back to the entrance, thus hiding the last glimmer of the ex- 
piring day. So standing he will look up among the falling 
waters, or down into the deep misty pit, from which they 
re-ascend in almost as palpable a bulk. The rock will be at his 
right hand, high and hard, and dark and straight, like the 
wall of some huge cavern, such as children enter in their 
dreams. 

For the first five minutes he will be looking but at the 
waters of a cataract,—at the waters, indeed, of such a cataract 
as we know no other, and at their interior curves which else- 
where we cannot see. But by and by all this will change. He 
will no longer be on a shingly path beneath a waterfall; but 
that feeling of a cavern wall will grow upon him, of a cavern 
deep, below roaring seas, in which the waves are there, though 
they do not enter in upon him; or rather not the waves, but 
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the very bowels of the ocean. He will feel as though the 
floods surrounded him, coming and going with their wild 
sounds, and he will hardly recognize that though among them 
he is not in them. And they, as they fall with a continual 
roar, not hurting the ear, but musical withal, will seem to 
move as the vast ocean waters may perhaps move in their in- 
ternal currents. He will lose the sense of one continued de- 
scent, and think that they are passing round him in their 
appointed courses. The broken spray that rises from the 
depth below, rises so strongly, so palpably, so rapidly, that the 
motion in every direction will seem equal. And, as he looks 
on, strange colors will show themselves through the mist; the 
shades of gray will become green or blue, with ever and anon 
a flash of white; and then, when some gust of wind blows 
in with greater violence, the sea-girt cavern will become all 
dark and black. 

Oh, my friend, let there be no one there to speak to thee 
then; no, not even a brother. As you stand there speak only 
to the waters. 


THE YOSEMITE, VALLEY 


By GEORGE N. CURZON 
AND 


C. F. GORDON-CUMMING 


T last we had gained a height of about 7,000 feet above 

the sea. Then suddenly we caught sight of the valley 

lying about 3,000 feet below us, an abrupt chasm in the great 

rolling expanse of billowy granite ridges—or I should rather 

describe it as a vast sunken pit, with perpendicular walls, and 

carpeted with a level meadow, through which flows a river 
gleaming like quicksilver. 

Here and there a vertical cloud of spray on the face of 
the huge crags told where some snow-fed stream from the 
upper levels had found its way to the brink of the chasm— 
a perpendicular fall of from 2,000 to 3,000 feet. 

The fall nearest to where we stood, yet a distance of seven 
miles, was pointed out as the Bridal Veil. It seemed a floating 
film of finest mist, on which played the loveliest rainbow 
lights. For the sun was already lowering behind us, though 
the light shown clear and bright on the cold white granite 
crags, and on the glittering snow-peaks of the high Sierras. 

Each mighty precipice, and rock-needle, and strange gran- 
ite dome was pointed out to us by name as we halted on the 
summit of the pass ere commencing the steep descent. The 
Bridal Veil falls over a granite crag near the entrance of the 
valley, which, on the opposite side, is guarded by a stupendous 
square-cut granite mass, projecting so far as seemingly to 
block the way. These form the gateway of this wonderful 
granite prison. Perhaps the great massive cliff rather suggests 
the idea of a huge keep wherein the genii of the valley braved 
the siege of the Ice-giants. 
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Et Capitan 


The Indians revere it as the great chief of the valley, but 
white men only know it as El Capitan. If it must have a 
new title, I think it should at least rank as a field-marshal in 
the rock-world, for assuredly no other crag exists that can 
compare with it. Just try to realize its dimensions: a massive 
face of smooth cream-colored granite, half a mile long, half a 
mile wide, three-fifths of a mile high. Its actual height is 
3,300 feet—(I think that 5,280 feet go to a mile). Think of 
beautiful Castle Rock in Edinburgh, with its 434 feet; or 
Dover Castle, 469 feet; or even Arthur’s Seat, 822 feet—what 
pigmies they would seem could some wizard transport them 
to the base of this grand crag, on whose surface not a blade 
of grass, not a fern or a lichen, finds holding ground, or pre- 
sumes to tinge the bare, clean-cut precipice, which, strange to 
tell, is clearly visible from the great San Joaquin Valley, a dis- 
tance of sixty miles! 

Imagine a crag just the height of Snowdon, with a lovely 
snow-stream falling perpendicularly from its summit to its 
base, and a second and larger fall in the deep gorge where it 
meets the rock-wall of the valley. The first is nameless, and 
will vanish with the snows; but the second never dries up, 
even in summer. It is known to the Indians as Lung-oo-too- 
koo-ya, which describes its graceful length; but white men 
call it the Virgin’s Tears or the Ribbon Fall—a blending of 
millinery and romance doubtless devised by the same genius 
who changed the Indian name of Pohono to the Bridal: Veil. 

We passed close to the latter as we entered the valley— 
in fact, forded the stream just below the fall—and agreed that 
if Pohono be in truth, as the Indian legend tells, the spirit 
of an evil wind, it surely must be repentant glorified spirit, 
for nothing so beautiful could be evil. It is a sight to gladden 
the angels—a most ethereal fall, light as steam, swaying with 
every breath. 

It falls from an overhanging rock, and often the current 
produced by its own rushing seems to pass beneath the rock, 
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and so checks the whole column, and carries it upward in a 
wreath of whitest vapor, blending with the true clouds. 

When the rainbow plays on it, it too seems to be wafted 
up, and floats in a jewelled spray, wherein sapphires and dia- 
monds and opals, topaz and emeralds, all mingle their dazzling 
tints. At other times it rushes down in a shower of fairy-like 
rockets in what appears to be a perpendicular column 1,000 
feet high, and loses itself in a cloud of mist among the tall 
dark pines which clothe the base of the crag. - 

A very accurate gentleman has just assured me that it is 
not literally perpendicular, as, after a leap of 630 feet, it strikes 
the rock, and then makes a fresh start in a series of almost 
vertical cascades, which form a dozen streamlets ere they 
reach the meadows. He adds that the fall is about fifty feet 
wide at the summit. 


CATHEDRAL Rock 


The rock-mass over which it falls forms the other great 
granite portal of the valley, not quite so imposing as its mas- 
sive neighbor, but far more shapely. In fact, it bears so strong 
a resemblance to a Gothic building that it is called the Cathe- 
dral Rock. It is a cathedral for the giants, being 2,660 feet 
in height; and two graceful rock-pinnacles attached to the 
main rock, and known as the Cathedral Spires, are each 500 
feet in height. 

Beyond these, towers a truly imposing rock-needle, which 
has been well named The Sentinel. It is an obelisk 1,000 feet 
in height, rising from the great rock-wall, which forms a 
pedestal of 2,000 more. 


Tue Leapinc-Froc Rocks 


As if to balance these three rock-needles on the right-hand 
side, there are, on the left, three rounded mountains which the 
Indians call Pompompasus—that is, the Leaping-Frog Rocks. 
They rise in steps, forming a triple mountain 3,630 feet high. 
Tall frogs these, even for California. Imaginative people say 
the resemblance is unmistakable, and that all the frogs are 
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poised as if in readiness for a spring, with their heads all 
turned the same way. For my own part, I have a happy 
knack of not seeing these accidental likenesses, and especially 
those faces and pictures (generally grotesque) which some 
most aggravating people are always discovering among the 
lines and weather-stains on the solemn crags, and which they 
insist on pointing out to their unfortunate companions. Our 
coachman seemed to consider this a necessary part of his 
office, so I assume there must be some people who like it. 


Tue Domes 


Farther up the valley, two gigantic Domes of white granite 
are built upon the foundation of the great encompassing wall. 
One stands on each side of the valley. The North Dome is 
perfect, like the roof of some vast mosque; but the South, or 
Half Dome, is an extraordinary freak of nature, very puzzling 
to geologists, as literally half of a stupendous mass of granite 
has disappeared, leaving no trace of its existence, save a sheer 
precipitous rock-face, considerably over 4,000 feet in height, 
from which the corresponding half has evidently broken off, 
and slipped down into some fearful chasm, which apparently 
it has been the means of filling up. 

Above the Domes, and closing in the upper end of the 
valley, is a beautiful snow mountain, called Cloud’s Rest, 
which, seen from afar, is the most attractive point of all, and 
one which I must certainly visit some day. But meanwhile 
there are nearer points of infinite interest, the foremost being 
the waterfall from which the valley takes its name, and which 
burst suddenly upon our amazed vision when we reached the 
base of the Sentinel Rock. 


THE VALLEY OF WATERFALLS 


But what is perhaps the chief characteristic remains to be 
told. I have called it the Valley of Waterfalls; and herein 
consists its distinction from all other remarkable valleys, so 
far as I know, in the world. 
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Straight over these mountain walls; not down the bed of 
converging ravines, but from upland valleys unseen above 
and beyond, come toppling the heaven-sent waters that sup- 
ply the shining River of Mercy (Rio de la Merced), murmur- 
ing so musically below. Almost may we say: 


“Not in entire forgetfulness, 

And not in utter nakedness, 

But trailing clouds of glory do they come 
From God who is their home.” 


For, as with a rush and a leap they spring from the craggy 
ledges, their forms are intertwined with rainbows and au- 
reoled with light. Thus they descend, soft vaporous shapes, 
spray-clad, that glimmer along the aérial stairway like spirits 
passing up and down a Jacob’s ladder from heaven to earth, 
until the phantasy is shivered in the tumult and thunder of 
the plunge upon the echoing platform or in the deep, hollow 
pools at the base. From a distance of miles these waterfalls 
may be seen hung like white streamers against the mountain- 
walls. Even there a faint whisper sings in the air, deepening 
as we advance to a hum and roar, till about their feet the 
atmosphere is filled and choked with the stunning shocks of 
sound. 

At all times a rich forest-growth adorns the valley; and 
it is only by comparison with the celebrated Big Trees 
(Sequoia gigantia) that grow in the neighborhood some thirty 
miles away, and are usually visited in the course of the same 
expedition, that these noble Yosemite stems, one hundred and 
seventy to two hundred and twenty feet high, straight as an 
obelisk and tall as a tower, are not considered giants in the 
land. 

The roadway winds in and out of the solemn sylvan aisles, 
the light scarcely breaking through the clustered leafy capitals 
and shedding itself in dust of gold upon the big cones and 
needles that litter the forest-floor. Here are yellow pines and 
sugar pines, the red or incense cedar, the Douglas spruce, and 
three varieties of silver fir. Here, too, are the more familiar 
figures of the common oak and the evergreen oak, the quaking 
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aspen and the willow, alders, poplars, maples, and laurel. The 
majority of these continue their bounty right through the 
summer; but it is in the undergrowth and shrubs and flowers 
that the visitor in the spring finds such an additional delight. 
Then the open spaces are gay with the festal bloom of the 
manzanita, with azaleas, yellow and white and pink, with the 

soft plumes of the California lilac, with dogwood and prim- 
— roses, with the syringa, the butterfly tulip, and the white lily. 
The trails are bright with their colors and sweet with their 
fragrance, and all Nature smiles. 

If a single point be named from which a finer view than 
elsewhere can be obtained, to the rocky height known as Glacier 
Point should be conceded the honor. It is 3,257 feet in sheer 
height above the valley, which here expands to its greatest 
width. From east to west its length is laid bare, even to the 
end of the forks into which it bifurcates at the eastern ex- 
tremity, and the most important waterfalls are all in view. 
A big stone pitched from the summit will not strike the rock 
till sixteen seconds have been counted, and then at a consider- 
able distance from the bottom. 

A tale is told in one of the guide-books of an antique hen 
which, for the satisfaction of a party of visitors, was tossed 
over the precipitous bluff. Down and ever down sank the 
hapless fowl, till it become a tiny ball of feathers, then a speck, 
and finally vanished altogether in the abyss. The spectators, 
somewhat chagrined at this gratuitous sacrifice of animal life, 
ventured upon a remonstrance, but were met with the cheerful 
reply: “Don’t be alarmed about that chicken, ladies! She’s 
used to it. She gaes over that cliff every day during the 
season.”’ The story goes on to relate that the same party, 
descending the cliff in the course of the afternoon, encountered 
the old hen, uninjured, composedly ascending the trail. 


SUN-RISE 


Early rising here is really no exertion, and it brings its 
own reward, for there is an indescribable charm in the early 
gloarning as it steals over the Sierras—a freshness and an 
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exquisite purity of atmosphere which thrills through one’s 
being like a breath of the life celestial. 

If you would enjoy it to perfection, you must steal out 
alone ere the glory of the starlight has paled,—as I did this 
morning, following a devious pathway between thickets of 
azalea, whose heavenly fragrance perfumed the valley. Then, 
ascending a steep track through the pine-forest, ] reached a 
bald gray crag, commanding a glorious view of the valley, and 
of some of the high peaks beyond. And thence I watched the 
coming of the dawn. 

A pale daffodil light crept upward, and the stars faded 
from heaven. Then the great ghostly granite Domes changed 
from deep purple to a cold dead white, and the far-distant 
snow-capped peaks stood out in a glittering light, while silvery- 
gray mists floated upward from the cafions, as if awakening 
from their sleep. A faint chill breath of some cold current 
invariably heralds the daybreak, and the tremulous leaves 
quiver, and whisper a greeting to the dawn. 

Suddenly a faint flush of rosy light just tinged the highest 
snow-peaks, and, gradually stealing downward, overspread 
range beyond range; another moment, and the granite Domes 
and the great Rock Sentinel alike blazed in the fiery glow, 
which deepened in color till all the higher crags seemed aflame, 
while the valley still lay shrouded in purple gloom, and a great 
and solemn stillness brooded over all. 


THE WEST AT HOME 
By KATHERINE G. BUSBEY 


FEW weeks before Christmas a Dakota wife, recently 
married, received from her husband’s sister in Massa- 
chusetts a letter asking for a list of things they needed, such 
as potatoes, cabbage, flour, and necessities to keep them 
through the winter. “Let me know, and we will send them,” 
it added, “and try to arrange it so that Messe S peeks may not 
be hurt. We do not want you to suffer.” 

A sheet of paper, stamp, and envelope were enclosed._ 
The young wife replied on her husband’s printed stationery, 
saying that they were indeed in sore need; they were then 
living in a miserable shack that cost only $3,500; she did not 
have anything better than Brussels carpet to put on the floors; 
their barn was a cramped affair of only 40 by 100 feet, scarcely 
large enough to shelter the ten horses and three vehicles they 
had left. She told piteously how she had no other means of 
reaching town than in a rubber-tired buggy; the best she had 
to wear was a dress that cost the pitiful sum of $2 a yard, and 
an old fur coat that she bought for $75. She hoped they would 
open their hearts and assist quickly. The sister in Boston was 
not without appreciation. She sent a diamond bracelet, with 
the hope that it would add to the warmth of the coat! 

Again, a well-known New York writer—the kind of a man 
to whom it would be difficult to mention an out-of-the-way 
village in Europe and not find that he knew the very bricks, 
or beer, thereofi—was introduced a few months ago to a 
Kansas woman, and learned that she resides in a town of less 
than two thousand population, nearly two hundred miles west 
of the Missouri River. After her return home, he sent her 
A Tale of Two Cities and Browning’s poems, with the hope 
that she would find “solace therein for her isolation,” evidently 
commiserating her sad fate. 
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It happens that her dwelling is furnace-heated, lighted with 
electricity, equipped with hot and cold water ; that she belongs 
to three clubs; has a library of several hundred well-selected 
books; rides in her own motor-car ; and has traveled almost as 
extensively as this eastern man, who, as she says, has the 
typical eastern attitude toward the westerner embodied in the 
couplet— 


“Of course you can’t be like us, 
But: be as like us as it ’s possible to be.” 


The westerner, as a rule, knows more about the’ east, but 
he is just as convinced, and more so, that his part of the coun- 
try is the best part; the only part where “things are done.” I 
like a westerner’s definition when taxed by a foreigner for the 
exact boundaries of America’s west. “The west isn’t so much 
geography,” he said. “It’s a state of mind. The west is where 
a man is and hustles; the east is where his father came from.” 

You can tell a westerner sometimes by his speech, as you 
can a southerner, but always by his attitude toward life, and 
his boast of the part of the country he hails from. 

In the Senate wing of the Capitol in Washington there is a 
great mural canvas bearing the legend: “Westward the course 
of Empire takes its way.” It is a picture of a pioneer caravan, 
the “prairie schooner” (a sort of gypsy van, but canvas cov- 
ered), packed with household things, drawn by lean, over- 
worked horses, and the father and older boy scouting with gun 
in hand; the mother on the driver’s seat in the shadow of the 
wagon’s tent with an infant clasped to her breast; and every- 
where beyond, the dreary prairie. The artist has tried to paint 
hope in the faces of the travelers; but there was only com- 
miseration in the horrified scrutiny of a lady from rural New 
England who came upon it in her first visit to Washington not 
long ago. “My cousin took his family away out west,” she 
gasped. “Think of Etta and the girls having to live like that y 

In a recent trip through the west I had chanced to mect this 
cousin, and this is what had in reality befallen him. After 
selling out a small business for which he was in debt in the 
tiny New England hamlet, where neither population nor the 
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number of the houses nor the conveniences therein had in- 
creased for nearly a century, the cousin had just enough money 
to get out to a western town, where he secured a position in a 
store supplying farm implements. The family knew no one in 
the town, and when they landed, weary from the hundreds of 
miles of train-travel, they saw no dwellings that had been 
homes for generations, with soft-toned, weather-beaten 
shingles, such as had covered the picturesque, gone-to-seed 
homestead of their New England village, but instead newly 
constructed architectural monstrosities, Corinthian columns 
joining fret-saw railings, pagoda and Queen Anne gables 
touching elbows, and the still more characteristic frontier con- 
struction of rows of brightly painted, square-front little frame 
houses as alike as a bunch of theater tickets. 

In two days the transplanted New Englanders were stalled 
in one of the latter, which was furnished with bath and toilet 
facilities and electric lights. They bought, on the instalment 
plan, some furniture of the usual florid type sold in small towns 
east and west, and the local paper announced that they would 
be “a valuable addition to the social and business life of this 
hustling metropolis.” There were two girls and a boy besides 
the father and mother, and on the third day after their arrival 
the father became a member of the commercial club and the 
girls were invited to a party. In a week the mother’s name 
was proposed for membership in a woman’s club, and the boy 
had joined the high school ball-team, and the whole family 
were an integral part of the community. It was the typical 
western attitude toward new-comers, indicative of the hearty 
comradeship marking a plains community. At the end of a 
year the local paper announced that the head of this farm 
implement business had decided to go “where a bigger world 
can be seen”; in other words, to establish a new store in a 
larger town, and that the New England man would be his 
successor in “the emporium on our hustling little Main Street.” 

Of all this success I had the pleasure of assuring the 
maiden New England relative, and of adding the probability 
that her now western cousin would be sent to Congress in the 
near future, and dome to look at this picture of the early 
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pioneer into the west as an extinct species. He hadn’t writ- 
ten anything of his circumstances or success to his relatives 
back in the east simply because he had so far imbibed the 
western spirit of hustle that he hadn’t had the time to write. 


TRAIN TRAVEL 


The cousin had not gone west by “prairie schooner,” be- 
cause the paths of the pioneer have widened into broad high- 
ways of rail, and the “tourist sleeper’— a cane-seated edition 
of the Pullman car—makes railroad travel on these long trips 
across the continent fairly comfortable and within the moderate 
purse. Like the Pullman, it has the long public aisle down 
the center, flanked by the sections to be converted into sleep- 
ing-berths. But the seats are covered with rattan instead of 
plush upholstery, and instead of calls to the dining-car the 
railroad company provides removable tables on which the 
traveler spreads the food he has brought with him, and there 
is a stove at the end of each car on which coffee and tea may 
be made and soup warmed; for “going tourist” means lunch- 
baskets great or small, but large enough to last all the long 
days and nights of the trip. It is a sort of picnic on wheels 
three times a day. It would do a baker good to see the assort- 
ment of cakes, pies, and tarts; a butcher would wear a broad 
smile at the hams and joints, and a delicatessen man would 
think he was at home in his own shop with the cheese, noodles, 
wurst, and tinned things innumerable. 

I once saw a German, woman, traveling with five flaxen- 
haired children, open a market-basket and set forth head 
cheese, sauerkraut, tinned gooseberries, a large cake with white 
frosting, a tin of baked beans, and two loaves of bread. She 
had been out two days, and goodness only knows how much 
more plunder she had in her hamper. But on the same train 
there was a stoical Japanese, who nibbled once or twice a day 
at something he had in a small brown paper package, and four 
days and nights was he to be on this train, for he had started 
in at New York. 

On these trips through the west everybody becomes ac: 
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quainted more or less. It is as if you went out on any busy 
street in a large American city (only an American city could 
give the racial variety), and, selecting the first fifty men, 
women, and children you chanced to meet, packed them off 
on short notice on a 3,500 mile trip, and told them to bring all 
their food, and their bird-cages, their white mice, their cats, 
their pet squirrels, and, if so minded, their bandboxes, and, of 
course, their banjos, their guitars, their mouth-organs, or what 
they pleased to while away the time; and so whirling over the 
alkali plains, through tunnels and over steep grades, with land- 
scape varying from an apparently endless expanse of sage 
brush, and prairie dogs peering from their ground labyrinths, 
to a bird’s-eye view of a real city, they read, flirt, argue, chat, 
laugh, and sing as the mood comes. 

One summer, during a delay at a way station on a northern 
trans-continental route, I left the Pullman where nervous, 
fidgety travelers: were sitting beneath electric fans, watches in 
hand, and denouncing the company for not keeping its printed 
schedules to the second, and I walked down the platform to the 
“tourist” end of the train. The thermometer on the little 
eating-shack beside the ticket agent’s window registered 117°, 
and far out over the prairie the heat danced in gaseous riot, but 
from a tourist car came unmistakable sounds of mirth. I 
peeped within. A sheep ranchman from Idaho and a real 
estate broker from San Francisco were telling stories—pistol 
stories, poker stories, stories of “Calamity Jane,’ ‘“Broncho 
Liz,” and other western characters, and their fellow-travelers 
were grouped about listening breathlessly or applauding. 

The spirit of the west, the stimulus to fellowship, the in- 
difference to adverse physical conditions, had already gripped 
that carful. Of course no Englishman could have tolerated 
this promiscuity and impromptu friendliness; but I give you 
my word, to an American those rattan seats looked more in- 
viting, and the picturesque qualities of the “tourist traveler” 
seemed to fit in better with the primitive landscape, than the 
plush and mahogany and discontent of the passengers I had 
left. 


The trans-continental lines all have immigration bureaus 
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for placing foreigners in small farm-holdings along their tracks, 
and many of these settlements composed of foreign peasantry, 
literally dumped from the immigrant stations on the east coast 
on to the western plains, have prospered amazingly. Indi- 
viduals have gained wealth and risen to political importance. 
We have had a United States senator from the west who was 
shipped out there years ago, an immigrant youth with a pack 
on his back and nothing in his pockets; and the recent most 
popular governor of a western state was the son of immigrant 
parents who had been sent west direct from landing at Ellis 
Island. 


RANCHES 


It is unusual to hear the word “farm” in the west; it is 
spelled “ranch” out there. All agriculture is “ranching,” and a 
ranch may be anything from the 160 acres of the “quarter 
section’’—as the Government land is parcelled.out in the great 
rushes for free homes which Uncle Sam’s officials have more 
or less honestly superintended—to three hundred square miles 
of wheat fields and cattle ranges. There is a “ranch” in 
Texas like a small principality with a town and outlying settle- 
ment upon it, and another Texas ranch is as large as the state 
of Rhode Island. It is fifty miles from the front porch to 
the front gate, and a railroad runs through it for more than a 
hundred miles. This ranch belongs to a woman. 

In California there is a ranch so large that it can spare 
38,000 acres for an artificial lake. One field of alfalfa (grass 
not unlike pink clover) is a thousand acres of waving green 
and yields 5,000 tons of hay a year. The wheat on this ranch 
is grown on such a scale that only leading-machines (veritable 
Juggernauts as large as the most powerful locomotive, that cut, 
bind, and stack the grain as it moves over the field) are prac- 
ticable for its harvesting. It is so far from the kitchen to 
the outer limits of the field that a dining-car drawn by six 
horses is a part of the harvesting equipment. In fact, there is 
an infinite variety of ranches, and “ranch” is about the first 
word the foreign settler learns. They tell the story of an 
automobilist who, having disabled his car and broken the most 
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valuable implement of repair, tramped across country to a soli- 
tary house on the horizon. The owner he recognized as a 
Scandinavian, and without wasting words he queried, “Mon- 
key wrench?” 

“Na, dis ben no monkey ranch,” replied the host. “Dis ben 
apple ranch. Ma brudder, he hav sheep ranch. Neighbor 
Oslen” (any one within fifty miles is “neighbor’”) “he hav 
cattle ranch. But I never hear of monkey ranch dese part. I 
tank too cold for dose,’ he vouchsafed amiably. 

Beneath the westerner’s boasting—which is, of course, a 
marked and natural characteristic of self-reliant and resource- 
ful men who have “made two blades of grass grow where one 
grew before” without letting any grow under their feet—there 
is truth. 

If all the milk cows and cattle of the western lands could be 
placed one behind another, they would extend for a distance of 
‘over two million miles; the line of horses and mules would be 
even longer ; and this means that certain men have indeed made 
enormous fortunes out of the product of sunshine, rain, black 
soil, and hard work; that certain wives—farmers’ wives—have 
oriental carpets throughout their entire isolated homesteads, 
have wonderful organs built in and the latest model of motor 
car, have electric lights—the dynamo being run by a gasolene 
engine—and are clothed exactly like the wealthy women in the 
east, who, in fact, travel more than the eastern woman, and are 
more of the bigger world in spirit. But most of these western 
women have hard lines in their faces, put there in the struggle 
of fiercer pioneer times, and their present luxury of home 
surrounding and travel is exceptional among their sisters in 
the west to-day. 


THE RANCHWOMAN 


The average ranchwoman—the woman living usually in a 
five-room cabin of logs plastered together with yellow mud, 
set down in the rolling prairie as it were without the relieving 
graciousness of vine or shrub, with only a small amount of 
shade of her husband’s planting, and while having an abund- 
ance of stores, and all the comfortable clothing possible—must 
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sturdily and merrily work out the household problem in in- 
dependence of ice-boxes, gas-ranges, milkmen, delicatessens, 
confectioners, fruiterers, and—in utter loneliness; for with 
the men in the field, she must, day after day, face hours alone, 
‘with everywhere only the strange, moving, thrilling silence— 
that mysterious, awful silence of our western plains. 

It is very hard to reconcile a foreign mind to the mixture 
of primitive conditions and advanced civilization of which life 
in a “soddy” (sod-house) or log-ranch house consists. Twenty 
miles from a store or post office, there will generally be a tele- 
phone connection (the farmers set the poles and put on the 
wires) with everybody in the county ; letters and magazines are 
delivered at the gate by the federal official, whose rural free 
delivery route crosses the plains; there is almost always a 
parlor organ or a piano and a phonograph, and the wife must 
cook for all the help her husband is able to employ on the 
ranch: There is, of course, no water piped to the house, and to 
do the washing even for a “flannel-shirt” ménage under these 
conditions supplies all the strenuosity of a course in a flesh 
reduction sanitarium, and it is a continuous performance of a 
lifetime for these women. Then in sickness—miles from a 
physician, trained nurses unobtainable, conveniences in the 
sick-room that depend upon a near-by chemist lacking—these 
make suffering hard. And if the end come, the little cemetery 
on the open prairie is so desolate. 

Yet these little graves in western cemeteries make a new tie 
for those to whom they are a shrine. The transient air which 
once gave these scattered settlements an effect of gypsying 
rather than homestead is forsaking the west. Some of the 
houses now have a grove of trees about them, and, as a Mon- 
tana ranchwoman said: “Then you know they are going to 
stay.” A new-comer may build a cabin or plow a field or dig a 
well or-a ditch to water his garden and still not be a rooted 
westerner, for the ripening of seed is a matter of one summer, 
but the planting of a tree which is more than the age of a man 
is considered the seal of permanency to the prairie ranch- 
woman. 

I don’t know of any way to describe the ranchwoman as 
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well as the popular endorsement that she is “awfully good 
sort.” One of them, though I knew she worked very hard and 
constantly in the little shack they called home on her hus- 
band’s cattle-ranch, remarked that “all you have to do is to live 
and watch the cattle put on flesh and count the dollars.” 
Ranchwomen are as a rule intelligent and interested part- 
ners in their husbands’ enterprise. One I know was entertain- 
ing a party of eastern people in her home when one night a 
bulletin of an approaching cold wave was handed her by one of 
the ranchmen. Her husband was away, and it was spring and 
all their fruit trees were in bud. Without a moment’s hesita- 
tion she went out and, in her dinner dress superintended the 
placing of innumerable “smudges” (pots containing smothered 
coal-fire) through the great orchards of their ranch. Her 
generalship of this open-air heating, which is .Colorado and 
California’s method of first aid to the frost-threatened, saved 
seventy-five per cent. of a crop valued at hundreds of thousands 
of dollars. I have sometimes wished that our eastern women 
who conclude that because gloves are cheaper in Paris, Ameri- 
can civilization is a failure, might study the ranchwoman in- 
stead of the bargain counter. 


Tue Day or THE PIONEER Has PassEep 


And any one who imagines that he will find, every time his 
train stops in his progress through the west, a board walk be- 
tween the railroad station and a saloon lined with faro-tables 
presided over by ladies with golden curls, red cheeks, and pink 
“Mother Hubbards,” or who expects to find western towns 
still a mixture of cowboys, half-breeds, gamblers, teamsters, 
freighters, and dissipated professional men, with the coroner 
idly sauntering forth at breath of quarrel, and the sheriff an 
interested spectator at the “shooting-up” of a saloon, and with 
the usual order of a cowboy entering the eating-house for “a 
hundred dollars worth of ham and eggs’—is destined to dis- 
appointment.. 

Bad men and women always go in the early trains to a new 
country; but if the country is worth while, men of character 
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and achievement go after them and send the others to their 
holes. Between the western type in America to-day and the 
early western type,there is the distinction between the man who 
moves with his family to a new home and the man who goes 
out alone in the excitement of a new discovery of gold or silver 
to get his share and to bring it back, or the man and woman 
who go out after the hunters after gold to hunt them in turn 
for whatever gold they may find. The day of the “pioneers” 
has gone by in most of the far western country. The men who 
do the American country good are the same in the far west and 
in the middle west as in the east, and there is nothing, it seems 
to me, more interesting in the world of modern effort than 
the solid achievement of the men who are now building up 
the west—who are really making the empire west of the 
Mississippi. 

At present there is no poverty, in the usual acceptance of 
the word, in the west. Conditions may be rough, but this 
empire—a vast expanse of grain field, orchard, and pasture, 
wherein there are no “bread lines,” no fresh air funds, and 
little charity work is necessary—offers a broad, generously 
shared property to every one willing to labor. 

Across its eastern border are pouring hundreds of thou- 
sands of immigrants every season; home-seekers’ trains have 
been crowded every month for five years; towns show new 
roofs. Ranches are being broken up into farms; settlement is 
getting close. Little wonder that the bigness of it all astounds 
the visitor, who has been taught to consider the west in a most 
elementary state of development. 

There is a certain breezy bearing about the young person 
from a western state; but that is because she has not been 
brought up in a community where there was a social pond 
turtle, nor the perpetual effort to discover whether the visitor 
knows “the right people,” but, more than likely, has never been 
led to meditate upon a social distinction between herself, as the 
daughter of a judge, and the sons and daughters of the shop- 
keepers in the same town. As a matter of fact, the shopkeeper 
in a western city is quite likely to be an alumnus of Yale, 
who has sought that part of the land where there are, propor- 
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tionately speaking, fewer strivers and more numerous oppor- 
tunities. So that in every way the west socially upsets all our 
calculations. In the western cities I think I am right in say- 
ing that there is really a larger measure of refinement than is 
always to be found in similar circles among the further eastern 
states, which is saying much or little, according as one is a 
critic or advocate of American society in general. 

But as to the future of culture in the west, who can doubt? 
The echo of the historic reply of a westerner to a questioner 
on this subject still rings confidently: “Culture,” said he. “We 
haven’t got to that yet, but when we do, we'll make culture 
hum.” i 


EARLY EXPLORERS 


THE FIRST ADVENTURERS 
Edited by JOHN H. CLIFFORD 


N Syria, the highway between Babylonia and Egypt, dwelt 

a tribe of dusky people known as Phcenicians. Some have 
thought that they were related to our old friends in Somali- 
land, and that long years ago they had migrated north to the 
seacoast of that part of Syria known as Canaan. 

Living on the seashore, washed by the tideless Mediter- 
ranean, they soon became skilful sailors. They built ships 
and ventured forth on the deep; they made their way to the 
islands of Cyprus and Crete and thence to the islands of 
Greece, bringing back goods from other countries to barter 
with their less daring neighbors. They reached Greece itself, 
and cruised along the northern coast of the Great Sea to 
Italy, along the coast of Spain to the Rock of Gibraltar, and 
out into the open Atlantic. 

How their little sailing boats lived through the storms 
of that great ocean, none may know, for Pheenician records are 
lost, but we have every reason to believe that they reached the 
northern coast of France and brought back tin from the British 
Isles, islands known to them as the Tin Islands. In their 
home markets were found all manner of strange things from 
foreign unknown lands, discovered by these master mariners— 
the admiration of the ancient world. 

But though the Phoenicians have left us no record of their 
travels and voyages, they had been the carriers of knowledge, 
and it was from them that the Greeks learned of “the extreme 
regions of the world” and of the dim “far west.” Indeed, it 
is highly probable that from the Phcenicians they got material 
for their famous legend of the Argonauts and their adventures 
in the Black Sea. Though the story is but legendary, and it has 
been added to with the growing knowledge of the world, yet 
it gives an idea of the perils that beset the sailors of those 
remote ages and of their limitations. 
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We must remember that, like the Egyptians and Baby- 
lonians, Phcenicians and early Greeks had childish ideas as 
to the form of the earth. To them it was a circular plane, 
surrounded by the ocean, which they believed to be a broad, 
deep-running river flowing round and round the world. Into 
this ocean stream ran all the rivers and seas known to them. 
Over the earth was raised a solid firmament of bronze in 
which the stars were set, and this was supported on tall pillars 
“which kept the heaven and the earth asunder.” 

In their western voyages the Phcenicians found the Greeks 
gradually arising as competitors, and after the eighth century 
B.c., when Phcenicia began to feel the effects of Assyrian pres- 
sure to the eastward, this competition grew more severe. 
Greece owed a great deal to Phoenicia: her chief debt, per- 
haps, was the alphabet, but it seems likely that an impetus 
toward oversea trade and, probably, improvements in ship- 
building were also due to the same source. At any rate the 
general type of galley introduced, probably, by the Phoenicians, 
remained a sort of standard for Mediterranean service down 
to the eighteenth century of the Christian era. At the same 
time Greece is a land clearly made to nurture a seafaring 
people. Mountains covered with timber, a deeply indented 
coast line, and a comparatively sheltered sea whereon to prac- 
tise and experiment, supplied ideal conditions for the rearing 
of the ancient navigators. And so from every retired harbor 
and secluded inlet the Hellene seamen ventured forth, fishing, 
exploring, pirating, trading, colonizing. 


Tue VrKiIncs SAIL THE NorTHERN SEAS 


A very interesting type of adventurers now claims our 
attention, and we turn to the frozen north, to the wild region 
at the back of the north wind, for new activity and discovery. 
Out of this land of fable and myth, legend and poetry, the 
fierce inhabitants of Scandinavia begin to take shape. Tacitus 
speaks of them as “mighty in fame,” Ptolemy as “savage and 
clothed in the skins of wild beasts.” 

From time to time we have glimpses of these folk sailing 
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about in the Baltic Sea. They were known to the Finns of 
the north as “sea rovers.” ‘The sea is their school of war 
and the storm their friend; they are sea-wolves that live 
on the pillage of the world,” sang an old Roman long years 
ago. The daring spirit of their race had already attracted 
the attention of Britons across the seas. The careless glee 
with which they seized either sword or oar and waged war 
with the stormy seas for a scanty livelihood, raiding all the 
neighboring coasts, had earned them the name of Vikings, or 
creek men. Their black-sailed ships stood high out of the 
water, prow and stern ending in the head and tail of some 
strange animal. Their long beards, their loose shirts, and 
their battle-axes made them conspicuous. “From the fury 
of the Northmen save us, Lord,” prayed those who had come 
in contact with these Vikings. 

In the ninth century they spring into fame as explorers 
by the discovery of Iceland. It was in this wise. The chief 
oi a band of pirates, one Naddod, during a voyage to the 
Faroe Islands was driven by a storm upon the eastern coast 
of an unknown land. Not a soul was to be seen. He climbed 
a high mountain covered with snow and took a look round, 
but though he could see far and wide, not a human being could 
he detect. So he named it Snow-land and sailed home to 
relate his adventures. 

A few years later another Viking, Gardar, bound for the 
west coast of Scotland; was likewise blown by a storm on to 
the coast of Snow-land. He sailed right round and found 
it to be an island. Considering that it was unsafe to navi- 
gate the icy northern seas in winter, he built himself a hut 
on the island, lived there till the spring, and returned home. 
His account of the island fired the enthusiasm of an old 
Viking called Floki, who sailed away, meaning to take pos- 
session of the newly discovered country. At the Faroe Islands 
he let fly three ravens. The first returned, the second came 
back to the ship, the third guided the navigator to the island 
that he sought. He met a quantity of drift-ice about the 
northern part of the island and called it Ice-land, the name 
it has borne ever since. ‘But amid the arctic ice he spent a 
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desolate winter; the island seemed full of lofty mountains 
covered with eternal snow. His companions, however, were 
delighted with the climate and the soil. 

“Milk drops from every plant, and butter from every 
twig,” they said; “this was a land where men might live — 
free from the tyranny of kings.” Free, indeed, for the island 
was totally uninhabited. : 

- Iceland soon became a refuge for pirates and other lawless 
characters. Among these was a young Viking called Eric the 
Red. He was too lawless even for Iceland, and, being ban- 
ished for three years, he sailed away in the year 985 in search - 
of new lands. At the end of his three years he returned and 
reported that he had discovered land with rich meadows, 
fine woods, and good fishing, which he had named Green- 
land. So glowing was his description that soon a party of 
men and women, with household goods and cattle, started 
forth in twenty-five ships to colonize the new land. Still the 
passion for discovery continued, and Eric’s son, Leif the 
- Happy, fitted out a vessel to carry thirty-five men in quest of 
land already sighted to the west. 

It was in the year 1000 that they reached the coast of 
North America. They crossed the north Atlantic, by way 
of Iceland and Greenland, to America, down which coast they 
pushed as far south, perhaps, as to Honduras. How long 
these wanderers stayed in America, or whether they founded 
there a colony, is not known. The tomb of a Norwegian 
princess, Syasi, has been discovered along the shores of the 
Potomac. 


Marco Porto 


Venice, in the thirteenth century, was full of enterprising 
merchants such as we hear of in Shakespeare’s “Merchant 
of Venice.” Among them were two Venetians, the brothers 
Polo. Rumors had reached them of the wealth of the mys- 
terious land of Cathay, of the Great Khan, of Europeans 
making their way through barren wildernesses, across burning 
deserts in the face of hardships indescribable, to open up a 
highway to the Far East. 
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So off started Maffeo and Nicolo Polo on a trading enter- 
prise. Having crossed the Mediterranean, they came, “with 
a fair wind and the blessing of God,” to Constantinople, where 
they disposed of a large quantity of their merchandise. Hav- 
ing made some money, they directed their way to Bokhara, 
where they fell in with a Tartar nobleman, who persuaded 
them to accompany him to the court of the Great Khan. 
Ready for adventure, they agreed, and he led them in a 
northeasterly direction. They were delayed by heavy snows, 
and by the swelling of unbridged rivers, so that it was a year 
before they reached Peking, which they considered was the 
extremity ‘of the East. They were courteously received by 
the Great Khan, who questioned them closely about their own 
land, to which they replied in the Tartar language, which they 
had learned on the way. 

Now since the days of Friar John there was a new Khan 
named Kublai, who wished to send messengers to the Pope to 
beg him to send a hundred wise men to teach Christianity 
to the Chinese. He chose the Polo brothers as his envoys to 
the Pope, and they started off to fulfill his behests. After an 
absence of fifteen years, they were again in Venice. The 
very year they had left home, Nicolo’s wife had died, leaving 
a boy, born in the same year, who was to become the famous 
traveler Marco Polo. 

The stories told by his father and uncle of the far east 
and the court of the greatest emperor on earth filled the boy 
of fifteen with enthusiasm, and when in 1271 the brothers 
Polo set out for their second journey to China they were 
accompanied by the young Marco. They also took with them 
two preaching friars to teach the Christian faith to Kublai 
Khan. 

Their journey lay through Armenia, through the old city 
of Nineveh to Bagdad, where the last calif had been butchered 
by the Tartars. Entering Persia as traders, the Polo family 
passed on to Ormuz, hoping to take ship from there to China; 
but for some unknown reason this was impossible, and the 
travelers made their way northeast to the country about the 
sources of the river Oxus. Here young Marco fell sick of a 
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low fever, and for a whole year they could not proceed. 
Resuming their journey at last, “in high spirits,’ they crossed 
the great highlands of the Pamirs, known as the “roof of the 
world,” and, descending on Khotan, found themselves face to 
face with the great Gobi Desert. 

For thirty days they journeyed over the sandy wastes of 
the silent wilderness, till they came to a city in the province 
of Tangut, where they were met by messengers from the 
Khan, who had heard of their approach. But it was not till 
May, 1275, that they actually reached the court of Kublai 
Khan after their tremendous journey of “one thousand days.” 
The preaching friars had long since turned homeward, alarmed 
at the dangers of the way, so only the three stout-hearted Polos 
were left to deliver the Pope’s message to the ruler of the 
Mongol empire. 

“The lord of all the earth,” as he was called by his people, 
received them very warmly. He inquired at once who was 
the young man with them. 

“My lord,” replied Nicolo, “he is my son and your servant.” 

“Then,” said the Khan, “he is welcome. I am much pleased 
with him.” 

So the three Venetians abode at the court of Kublai Khan. 
His summer place was at Shang-tu, called Xanadu by the poet 
Coleridge: ; 

“In Xanadu did Kublai Khan 
A stately pleasure-dome decree, 
Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 


Through caverns measureless to man 
Down to a sunless sea.” 


The Venetians remained at the court for seventeen years. 
Young Marco displayed such intelligence that he was sent 
on a mission for the Khan some six months’ journey distant ; 
and so well did he describe the things he had seen and the 
lands through which he had passed, that the Khan heaped on 
him honors and riches. 

Thus Marco Polo records in dim outline the existence of 
land beyond that ever dreamed of by Europeans—indeed, 
denied by Ptolemy and other geographers of the west. In 
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the course of his service under Kublai Khan he opened up the 
eight provinces of Tibet, the whole of southeast Asia from 
Canton to Bengal, and the archipelago of Farther India. He 
tells us, too, of Tibet, that wide country “vanquished and 
wasted by the Khan for the space of twenty days’ journey’ — 
a great wilderness wanting people, but overrun by wild beasts. 
Here were great Tibetan dogs as large as asses. Still on duty 
for Kublai Khan, Marco reached Bengal, “which borders upon 
India.” But he was glad enough to return to his adopted 
Chinese home, “the richest and most famous country of all 
the East.” 

At last the Polo family wearied of court honors, and they 
were anxious to return to their own people at Venice. How- 
ever, the Khan was very unwilling to let them go. One day 
their chance came. The Persian ruler wished to marry a 
princess of the house of Kublai Khan, and it was decided to 
send the lady by sea under the protection of the trusted Polos, 
rather than to allow her to undergo the hardships of an over- 
land journey from China to Persia. 

So in the year 1292 they bade farewell to the great Kublai 
Khan, and with the little princess of seventeen and her suite 
they set sail with an escort of fourteen ships for India. Pass- 
ing many islands “with gold and much trade,” after three 
months at sea they reached Java, at this time supposed to 
be the greatest island in the world, above three thousand miles 
round. At Sumatra they were detained five months by stress 
of weather, till at last they reached the Bay of Bengal. Sail- 
ing on a thousand miles westward, they reached Ceylon—“the 
finest island in the world,’ remarks Marco. It was not till 
two years after their start and the loss of six hundred sailors 
that they arrived at their destination, only to find that the 
ruler of Persia was dead. They gave the little bride to his son, 
and passed on by Constantinople to Venice, where they arrived 
pe) Z9 5. 

And now comes a strange sequel to the story. After the 
long absence of the travelers, and in their travel-stained gar- 
ments, their friends and relations could not recognize them, 
and in vain did they declare that they were indeed the Polos— 
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father, son, and uncle—who had left Venice twenty-four long 
years ago. No one believed their story. So this is what they 
did. They arranged for a great banquet, to which they invited 
all their relations and friends. This they attended in robes 
of crimson satin. Then stiddenly Marco rose from the table 
and, going out of the room, returned with the coarse, travel- 
stained garments. They ripped open seams, tore out the 
lining, and a quantity of precious stones, rubies, sapphires, 
diamonds, and emeralds poured forth. The company were 
filled with wonder, and when the story spread, all the people 
of Venice came forth to do honor to their famous fellow- 
countrymen. 

Marco was surnamed “Marco of the Millions.” He never 
tired of telling the wonderful stories of Kublai Khan, the 
great emperor who combined the “rude magnificence of the 
desert with the pomp and elegance of the most civilized empire 


in the Old World.” 


THE EXPLOITS OF CHRISTOPHER 
COLUMBUS 


By THE EDITORS 


“The success of Columbus was a conquest of reflection.” 
—ALEXANDER VON HuMBOLDT 


T the age of fourteen the little Christopher went to sea— 
a red-haired, sunburnt boy with bright blue eyes. He 
learned the art of navigation, he saw foreign countries, he 
learned to chart the seas, to draw maps, and possibly worked 
with some of the noted Italian draughtsmen. At the age of 
about twenty-eight (in 1474), he left Genoa for Portugal, 
famous throughout the world for her recent discoveries under 
the leadership of Prince Henry, who “awakened the slumber- 
ing world of travel and directed it to the high seas.” Columbus 
wanted to learn all he could about Portuguese discoveries; he 
made voyages to Guinea, Madeira, and Porto Santo. He also 
went to England and “sailed a hundred leagues to the island of 
’ Thule in 1477.” 

He was now a recognized seaman of distinction, with 
courteous manners and fine appearance. He set himself to 
study maps and charts at Lisbon, giving special attention to 
instruments for making observations at sea. For many years 
he had been revolving a scheme for reaching India by sailing 
westward instead of the route by Africa. The more he studied 
these things the more convinced he became that he was right. 


“What if wise men had, as far back as Ptolemy, 
Judged that the earth like an orange was round. 
None of them ever said, ‘Come along, follow me, 
Sail to the West and the East will be found.” 


He had no money of his own. Assistance was denied him 
both at Genoa and in Portugal, for none able to risk the under- 
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taking believed in it. He resolved to offer to Spain the new 
world rejected by the place of his birth and that of his adoption. 


A FRIEND IN NEED 


One spring day, weary and worn, two travelers sought 
shelter from the burning Andalusian sun in the shade of the 
portico of the little monastery of Santa Maria de Rabida, 
near the small seaport of Palos. The elder was Columbus, 
the younger the lad Diego. The tall and majestic form, the 
noble brow, the open countenance, the pensive glance, the 
soft and graceful lips, and the light brown hair tinged with 
gray, not warranted by the years of the elder, bespoke no 
ordinary man. 

Father and son were invited in, refreshed and fed by the 
hospitable monks. The prior, Juan Perez de Marchena, for- 
merly confessor to Queen Isabella, was a noble-hearted and 
learned man who had exchanged the intrigues and vanities of 
court life for the tranquillity and study of the monastery. He 
saluted the stranger and caressed his child. At his invitation 
Columbus gave him the history of his life, narrated the circum- 
stances that had led him there, spoke of his grand idea, his 
fears and anxieties as to its accomplishment. 

The prior listened in silent admiration, revolving in his 
mind his power to aid the man who spoke as none other he 
had ever heard, though he himself was well versed in the 
sciences involved in navigation. 

He promised nothing, but bade Columbus make the mon- 
astery his and his child’s temporary home. He not merely 
lodged, but fed and clothed them, He invited Fernandez, a 
physician, and Pierre de Velasco, a famous navigator, his two 
intellectual friends in Palos, to meet Columbus. The four met 
evening after evening—Columbus at last had believers. The 
prior resolved to act. The then confessor of the queen was 
Fernando de Talavera, his immediate successor in that office, 
and his old friend. The prior, in fact, had recommended him 
to the queen, whose nature he knew, and he felt certain that, 
with her, to understand was to espouse the cause of Columbus. 
He trusted Fernando. 


COLUMBUS AND HIS SON DIEGO AT THE LITTLE MONASTERY 
OF SANTA MARIA DE RABIDA. 
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A MIspLAcep Trust 


The prior wrote a long letter to Fernando, detailing his 
knowledge and opinions, and begging him to secure for Colum- 
bus an audience with Ferdinand and Isabella; he furnished 
Columbus with suitable apparel, a mule, a guide, and money, 
and handed to him the letter to deliver to Fernando, promising 
to take charge of Diego till his return. 

Columbus reached Cordova, where the court then was. 
The letter was delivered to Fernando and read by him with 
the incredulity of prejudice. No mention of it, or of Colum- 
bus, was made by him to either king or queen. Columbus 
waited, his purse was emptied, and he returned to his chart- 
making and selling to gain his daily bread. 


Horr AND DESPAIR 


Globes and charts in hand, he obtained interviews with 
some of the illustrious, and, among others, Mendoza, Arch- 
bishop of Toledo. The latter obtained for Columbus—two 
years after his arrival at Cordova—an interview with Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella. The king listened with gravity, the queen 
with enthusiasm. A council was ordered assembled at Sala- 
manca; clerics, astronomers, geographers, mathematicians, 
and the learned in general were to meet and discuss the 
project. 

Two or three obscure monks of the monastery of St. 
Ettienne de Salamanca, alone, deigned to give Columbus a 
patient hearing. The rest regarded his utterances as the rav- 
ings of an imbecile or a madman. One said: “Can anything 
be so absurd as to believe that there are men at the antipodes 
with their feet opposite to ours, who walk with their feet in 
the air and their heads beneath, to suppose that there is a part 
of the earth where everything is upside down, where the trees 
Spread their roots in the air, their branches underneath?” 

Conference after conference was held. Years rolled ory. 
In 1492 the council assembled at Seville. Again the scheme 
was rejected; this time on the ground that it was impractical 
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and that for the crown to embark upon it was to peril its 
dignity. Isabella remained firm in her belief; Ferdinand gave 
hope of assistance in the future. 

Ruined in purse, and dejected in spirit, Columbus returned 
on foot to the monastery of Rabida. Tears ran down the 
cheeks of the big-souled prior when he saw his friend on foot, 
even worse clad than when he first beheld him. They wept 
together. 

The prior again sent for Fernandez; he also sent for 
Alonzo Pinzon, a wealthy navigator, and for Sebastian Rodri- 
guez, an experienced pilot. 

Pinzon promised to supply and equip vessels, provided the 
government would give its sanction. 

The prior wrote, not to the confessor, but to the queen. 
He appealed to her conscience rather than to her cupidity. 
The acquisition of empire was less to him than the revela- 
tion of the mighty work of God, and the salvation of countless 
souls. 

Columbus refused to bear the letter; his confidence in the 
Spanish court was gone. He began to entertain the long- 
rejected overtures of France and England. 

Juan Perez sent the letter by the hand of the pilot, Rodri- 
guez. In fourteen days after his departure he returned from 
Granada in triumph. The queen ordered the venerable prior 
to her court. He went and filled the bosoms of the queen and 
her favorite, the Marchioness de Maya, with pious enthusiasm. 
The queen sent money to Columbus for his immediate necessi- 
ties, and ordered him to court. He went. He discussed his 
conditions with the ministers of Ferdinand. He demanded the 
rank and privileges of an admiral, and the title of authority 
of viceroy of all lands that he should discover. 

The ministers treated his demands with scorn. Fernandez 
de Talavera, chief of the council, said: “A beggar treats as a 
king with kings.” 

Columbus refused to abate one jot of his demand. Mount- 
ing his mule—the present of the queen—Columbus set out for 
Cordova on his way to France. Isabella, hearing of his depart- 
ure, was indignant with her ministers, whom she accused of: 
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daring to barter with God the price not merely of an empire. 
but of thousands of souls left in idolatry. 

Ferdinand, hesitating at the expense, referred to the condi- 
tion of his exchequer. Isabella exclaimed: “I will take the 
cost upon my personal crown of Castile. My jewels and dia- 
monds shall be pawned to meet the charge of the expedition.” 

The treaty between Ferdinand, Isabella, and Columbus was 
signed on the seventeenth of April, 1492. 

New difficulties presented themselves. The royal treasury 
was empty; vessels needed for other purposes were absent ; 
sailors refused to embark; incredulity and terror caused deser- 
tion and open revolt. Isabella was powerless. 

Once more the prior assembled his friends of Palos. The 
three brothers Pinzon were rich; they listened to the entreaties 
of the venerable prior; they not merely placed three vessels— 
the “Santa Maria,” the “Pinta,” and the “Nifia”—at the dis- 
posal of Columbus, but undertook to equip them, to find sailors 
to man them, and, in order to give confidence to the men, 
Martin Alonzo Pinzon and Vincenti Yonez Pinzon resolved 
themselves to take the command of the two smaller vessels. 


Tue ADVENTURE BEGINS 


Columbus hoisted his admiral’s flag on the “Santa Maria,” 
the only one of the three that was decked from stem to stern, 
on Saturday, the fourth of August, 1492. 

As the little fleet, bearing in all 120 souls, and resembling 
rather a fishing or a coasting party than an exploring expedi- 
tion, weighed anchor, the mothers, wives, and sisters of the 
men, with eyes filled with tears, cursed the man whose wild 
dreams had robbed them forever of their beloved ones. 

A favoring wind soon carried the explorers to the Canaries ; 
the “Pinta,” however, had broken her rudder and was leaking; 
three weeks were spent on the Canaries in the fruitless search 
for a vessel to replace her. 

At length the “Pinta” was repaired, and an extra sail fitted 
to the “Nifia,” and the little flotilla left behind it the last 
known land. 
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An eruption of Teneriffe filled the souls of the sailors with 
dread ; they saw in it the flaming sword of the angel that drove 
man from the Garden of Eden, forbidding him again to enter. 
The admiral went from ship to ship to allay the panic; he 
explained to the men the natural phenomenon. 

When 200 leagues from Teneriffe, the needle deviated a 
whole degree; the pilots became terrified, and Columbus was 
bewildered, for he could not explain the phenomenon; nor can 
the greatest scientists of the present day. He concealed his 
emotion and invented a special explanation. He ascribed it to 
the influence of certain stars. Confidence was restored, the 
sight of a heron and a tropical bird on the following day flying 
around their masts revived the spirits of the men. Unknown 
plants were seen floating on the waves; but as days rolled on 
hope gave way to despair. 

Columbus passed the nights on deck with his pilot in the 
study of the stars, his only guide. The men began to ponder 
on the fact that the wind had never varied, and to fear the 
possibility of return with a wind always against them. They 
began to calculate the days, and in whispers to curse the 
dogged perseverance that sacrificed 120 men to gratify the 
dreams of one. On the twentieth of September there was a 
dead calm. The dread of a never-changing wind was gone, 
and when in the evening some small birds, known to make 
their nests in human habitations, appeared, hope was rekindled. 
Weeds that entangled the rudders and made the situation 
perilous compelled Columbus to change his course. Columbus 
again professed to understand what sorely bewildered him. 
The calm, which for the moment delighted as it dispelled one 
ground of fear, by its continuance gave rise to another, and 
one still more terrible. . 

The line was reached, the sails hung listless by the masts, 
but, though no cause of motion could be discovered, the sea 
was suddenly upheaved. Subterranean convulsions were ap- 
prehended. A huge whale was sleeping on the waters. The 
crew imagined monsters devouring the ships. They collected 
in groups, sullen and angry, at the foot of the masts; they 
murmured aloud; they spoke of forcing the pilots to turn 
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about, of throwing the admiral overboard as a madman, who 
left no choice to his companions but suicide or murder. Co- 
lumbus, by their gestures, knowing what was passing in their 
midst, dared them by his attitude, and disconcerted them by 
his confidence. 

Nature came to his rescue, the wind rose, the sails were 
filled, the vessels glided on. Before nightfall Alonzo Pinzon, 
who commanded the “Pinta,” and who was sufficiently close to 
the admiral for the two to communicate, from his poop raised 
the cry of “Land!” The seamen reéchoed the cry of safety, 
of life, and of triumph, and, throwing themselves on their 
knees, chanted “Glory to God in heaven and on earth.” The 
hymn finished, they climbed the masts. Columbus alone 
doubted, but he did not show it. Sunrise dispelled the illusion. 
The admiral resumed his course westward. 

Another calm, a cloudless and unbounded sky. Innumer- 
able dolphins made the ocean seem all alive; flying fish, dart- 
ing up, fell on the decks; all nature seemed to concert with 
Columbus to raise fresh hopes and make the men forget the 
- passing days. 

On the first of October the men believed that they had only 
made 600 leagues beyond the ordinary route of vessels. The 
admiral’s private log showed 800. Columbus under his calm 
exterior was troubled: He thought that he must have passed 
unnoticed the islands of some archipelago. 

On the seventh of October the “Nifia,” then ahead, fired 
her gun, the agreed signal of land. When the admiral neared 
her, he found that her captain had been deceived by a cloud. 
The reaction following the fresh-raised joy plunged the crews 
into still deeper despair. Columbus again changed his course, 
and, abandoning his ideal line, followed the wake of the birds. 

Murmur turned to clamor. The admiral, nothing daunted, 
assumed an impassable countenance, invoked authority against 
sedition, and called upon heaven to judge between the men and 
him. He did not shrink. He pledged his life on his promise. 
He swore that if, during the third day, land was not seen on 
the horizon, he would yield to their wishes and take them back 
to Europe. . 
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Columbus had seen what others had not seen. 

At sunrise on the second day fresh broken boughs were 
seen floating on the water, as also a plank that bore the marks 
of human labor, and other signs of not far distant land. ~ 


Lanp! 


The admiral had promised a reward to the man who first 
should discover and announce land. When pacing the deck 
alone at midnight of the second day, the eleventh and twelfth 
of October, 1492, peering through the darkness into the dis- 
tance, he saw, or thought he saw, a firelight, alternately ap- 
pearing and disappearing. In an under voice he summoned 
Guteriz, a Spanish gentleman of the court of Isabella, to his 
side, and pointing in the direction, told him what he thought 
he saw and asked if he saw the same. Guteriz said that he 
saw a light that seemed to be going in and out. Columbus 
summoned Rodrigo Sanchez de Segovie, another of his confi- 
dants. He also confirmed the fact. At early dawn, when all 
but the night watch slept, the “Pinta” fired her gun and 
startled Columbus from the reveries into which he had fallen 
after the night’s discovery. 

The sleepers aroused, looked and beheld the promised land. 
The sails were furled. As the rising sun dispersed the mist, 
a lovely country, rich in foliage, grew upon the eye; before 
them lay a vast amphitheater dropping into the waters on 
either side, rising to the summits of the mountain back- 
ground. 

“Seabirds are wheeling overhead heedless of the intruders, 
but on the shore human beings are assembling to watch the 
strange birds which now spread their wings and sail toward 
the island. The ‘Pinta’ leads, and her crew are raising the 
Te Deum. The crews of the ‘Santa Maria’ and the ‘Nifia’ 
join in the solemn chant, and many rough men brush away 
tears. Columbus, the two Pinzons and some of the men step 
into the cutter and row to the shore.” 

Columbus, fully armed under his scarlet cloak, sprang 
ashore, the unciothed natives fleeing away at sight of the first 
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white man they ever looked upon. Then, unfurling the royal 
standard of Spain and setting up a large cross, the great navi- 
gator fell on his knees and gave thanks to God for this trium- 
phant ending to his perilous voyage. The land upon which he 
first set foot in the New World is the island that was called 
by the natives Guanahani. Columbus named it San Salvador, 
and formally took possession of it for Spain. It is one of 
the Bahama group, and is now known as Watling Island 
(British). 


A New Wortp 


Columbus thought he had discovered the Indies, a new 
route to the East and the Cathay of Marco Polo. He had 
done more than this; he had discovered another continent. 
He had sailed almost three thousand miles without seeing 
land, a feat that was unparalleled in the previous history of 
discovery. 

He made friends with the natives. “I believe they would 
easily become Christians,” wrote Columbus. “If it please our 
Lord at the time of my departure, I will take six from here 
that they may learn to speak.” He also notes that they will 
make good slaves. 

From island to island he now made his way, guided by 
natives. He hoped to find gold; he hoped to find Cathay, 
for he had a letter from Ferdinand and Isabella to deliver to 
the Great Khan. The charm and beauty of these enchanted 
islands were a source of joy to the explorer: ‘The singing of 
the little birds is such that it appears a man would wish never 
to leave here, and the flocks of parrots obscure the sun.” The 
island of Cuba “seemed like heaven itself.” 

But Columbus could not forget that he was searching for 
gold, for Oriental spices, for the land of Marco Polo, as he 
hastened from point to point, from island to island. Already 
the “Pinta” under Martin Pinzon had gone off independently 
in search of a vague land of gold, to the vexation of the ad- 
miral. A worse thing was now to befall him. On Christmas 
day, off the island of Hispaniola (Haiti), the “Santa Maria” 
struck upon a reef and went over. Columbus and his crew 
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escaped on board the little “Nifia.” But she was too small to 
carry home the double crew, and Columbus made a little 
fortress on the island, where the native king was friendly, and 
left there a little colony of Spaniards. 


Tue RETURN VOYAGE 


He now prepared for the homeward voyage, and one Janu- 
ary day in 1493 he left the newly discovered islands and set 
his face for home in company with the “Pinta,” which by this 
time had returned to him. For some weeks they got on fairly 
well. Then the wind rose. A violent storm came on; the sea 
was terrible, the waves breaking right over the little home- 
ward-bound ships, which tossed about helplessly for long days 
and nights. Suddenly the “Pinta” disappeared. The wind 
and sea increased. The little forty-ton “Nina” was in extreme 
peril, and the crew gave themselves up for lost; their provi- 
sions were nearly gone. Columbus was agonized lest he should 
perish and the news of his great discovery should never reach 
Spain. Taking a piece of parchment, he noted down as best 
he’ could amid the tossing of the ship a brief account of his 
work, and wrapping it in a waxed cloth, he put it in an empty 
cask and threw it overboard. Then, while the mountainous 
seas threatened momentary destruction, he waited and prayed. 

Slowly the storm abated, and on February 18 Columbus 
reached the Azores. A few days for refreshment, and on he 
sailed again, feverishly anxious to reach Spain and proclaim 
his great news. But on March 3 the wind again rose to a 
hurricane and death stared the crew in the face. Still, “under 
bare poles and in a heavy cross-sea,”’ they scudded on, until 
they reached the mouth of the Tagus. The news of his ar- 
rival soon spread; and excited crowds hurried to see the little 
ship that had crossed the fierce Atlantic. An enthusiastic 
welcome awaited Columbus in Spain; was he not “Admiral 
of the Ocean, Viceroy of the Western Indies,” the only man 
who had crossed the unknown for the sake of a cherished 
dream ? 


COLUMBUS TAKING POSSESSION OF SAN SALVADOR FOR SPAIN. 
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A TRIUMPHAL RECEPTION 


“Seven months had passed since Columbus had sailed from 
Spain in the dim light of that summer morning. Now he was 
back. Through tempestuous seas and raging winter gales he 
had guided his ship well, and Spain knew how to do him 
honor. His journey from the coast to the court was like a 
royal progress. The roads were lined with excited people; the 
air was rent with shouts of joy.” 

On Palm Sunday, 1493, he passed through the streets of 
Seville. A procession preceded him in which walked the six 
natives, or Indians as they were called, brought home by 
Columbus; parrots and other birds with strange and radiant 
coloring were also borne before the triumphant explorer, who 
himself rode on horseback among the mounted chivalry of 
Spain. From windows and roofs a dense throng watched 
Christopher Columbus as he rode through the streets of Seville. 
From here he passed on to Barcelona, to be received by the 


king and queen. 

“The city decked herself 
To meet me, roar’d my name: the king, the queen, 
Bade me be seated, speak, and tell them all 
The story of my voyage, and while I spoke 
The crowd’s roar fell as at the ‘Peace, be still.’ 
And when I ceased to speak, the king, the queen, 
Sank from their thrones, and melted into tears, 
And knelt, and lifted hand and heart and voice 
In praise to God who led me thro’ the waste. 
And then the great ‘Laudamus’ rose to heaven.” 


Tue SeEconD VOYAGE 


His family was ennobled, and he himself was appointed to 
the conduct of a new expedition on a vastly larger scale. 
This, which left Cadiz on the twenty-fifth of September, 1493, 
comprised seventeen vessels, on board of which were fifteen 
hundred souls, numbering among them certain men of family, 
who proposed to push their fortunes in the new country. A 
more-southerly course than on the former occasion led to the 
discovery of the Leeward Islands, then inhabited by the fierce 
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race of the Caribs; but on reaching Hispaniola it was found 
that the natives, irritated by the misconduct of the Spanish 
garrison, had risen and massacred them. Columbus declined 
to undertake retaliatory measures, but established a stronger 
settlement, to which he gave the name of Isabella, in honor 
of his patroness ; and, having reduced matters to greater order, 
once more departed, leaving his brother Diego as governor of 
the island. The discovery of Jamaica followed, and on his 
return the high admiral met with his brother Bartholomew, 
who arrived with reinforcements and supplies from Spain. 

During this period the enemies of Columbus had not been 
idle, and the accusations against him had become so serious 
that he resolved to plead his cause in person. Therefore, 
leaving Bartholomew as his adelantado, or lieutenant governor, 
he set out for Spain, where he arrived, after severe hardships, 
in 1496. After many delays he contrived to reassert his in- 
fluence with the sovereign, his native prudence and calmness 
being greatly aided by his presents of gold and other treasure; 
so that he once more took his departure in high favor, in 
May, 1498, with a squadron of six ships. 


Tue Tutrp VoyacEe 


This third journey, however important in its results, was 
less satisfactory at the time. Trinidad was discovered, as 
well as some portions of the South American coast; but 
mutiny and discontent at Santo Domingo occasioned the ad- 
miral fresh anxieties, and his life was once more imbittered 
by the intrigues of his enemies, who at length contrived to 
influence even Isabella against her former favorite. First of 
all, his assured rights were interfered with by a new grant 
of exploration to his rivals, Alfonso d’Ojeda and’ Amerigo 
Vespucci. This was followed by a revocation of his com- 
mission as viceroy. Francesco de Bovadilla, who was sent 
out in his stead, had the arrogance to send both Columbus and 
his brothers home in irons. But the act proved his own ruin. 
He was disgraced, while his victims were liberated and _ re- 
warded. Still the former honors were not restored, which so 
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_ worked on the feelings of Columbus that he ever atter pre 
served his fetters as a memento of injustice. It seemed as 
though his star was on the wane. 


Tue FourTH VOYAGE 


His last voyage began in May, 1502; and the first incident 
was a terrible hurricane, occurring soon after his arrival at 
Santo Domingo, in which a treasure fleet starting for home, 
and the departure of which he had vainly attempted to delay, 
was almost entirely lost. True, his own fortune was saved, 
while Bovadilla and other of his bitterest enemies perished ; 
but even this event was made the cause of charges of sorcery 
against him. Then came his disappointment in not finding 
the strait which he had hoped existed near Panama, and ship- 
wreck on the island of Jamaica, whence he was only rescued, 
after a period of the greatest misery, by a fleet from His- 
paniola. 

He reached Spain in 1504 and was carried ashore on a 
litter. Then he learned that the queen of Spain was dead. 
He was friendless, penniless, and sick unto death. 

“After twenty years of toil and peril,” he says pitifully, 
“T do not own a roof in Spain.” Two years later, May 20, 
1506, the brilliant navigator, Christopher Columbus, died all 
unconscious of the great New World he had reached. Four 
centuries have passed away, but 


“When shall the world forget 
The glory and the debt, 
Indomitable soul, 

Immortal Genoese? 
Not while the shrewd salt gale 
Whines amid shroud and sail, 
Above the rhythmic roll 

And thunder of the seas.” 
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THE STORY OF HENRY “HUDSON 
By BECKLES WILLSON 


HEN brave men first sailed across the broad Atlantic 

they had no thought of finding new lands. What they 

sought was a new way to the old and known land of India— 

a new way to the lands of spice and gold. When they reached 

America, many of those old sailors thought that they had 

reached India. But when the new land proved not to be India, 

they said: “These are but islands. Let us sail beyond them 
and still reach India.” 

Not until many voyages had been made, not until the white- 
winged ships had been turned back again and again from the 
rocky shores of America, were men convinced at last that these 
were no islands, but a vast continent which barred the way. 
Then the vision of a new way to India took another shape. 
Then began the quest for a narrow inlet or passage round or 
through the great continent. By sailing northwest it was 
hoped to find a way that, leading through snow and ice, should 
at last bring men beneath the glowing sun of India. And thus 
began the famous quest for the Northwest Passage. So it was 
that Englishmen, instead of making use of the lands which 
Cabot had found and claimed, almost forgot that claim and 
gave their lives and spent their gold trying still to find the new 
way to the land of sunshine. 

Among the many brave men who sailed the seas in search 
of this passage we remember Henry Hudson, because he gave 
his name to a great inland sea in the north of America, and 
to the strait leading to it, as well as to the noble river in. New 
York in which the people of America take such pride. This he 
discovered in 1609. 

Hudson sailed four times to the land of snow. There he 
met with Indians. On one voyage he gave them presents of 
hatchets, spades, and stockings. When he returned next time 
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he was much amused to find that the Indians had hung the 
spades and hatchets round their necks as ornaments, and had 
made tobacco-pouches of the stockings. Amid much laughter 
the Englishmen put handles on the spades and shafts to the 
hatchets, and showed the simple savages their proper use by 
digging the ground and cutting down trees. 

It is said that once when Hudson and his men landed, the 
Indians came about them, wondering at the great winged 
canoes and the pale faces of the men who had come in them. 
Hudson managed to make himself understood by the savages, 
and after a time he told them that he wanted some land, as he 
would like to live there. The red men did not wish to give him 
any land. “Then give me as much as this bullock-skin will 
enclose,” said Hudson, throwing it down. 

“Yes, you may have that,” said the redskins, grinning and 
laughing at the white man’s jest. 4 

Then Hudson and his men began to cut the skin round 
and round into a long rope no thicker than a child’s finger, 
being careful always not to break the rope. When it was 
finished they spread it out in a great circle enclosing a large 
piece of land. 

The Indians were very much astonished when they saw 
how clever the white men were. ,They did not know that it 
was in this same way that the Britons had been cheated by the 
Saxons, hundreds of years before. 


His Last VoyAGE 


On April 17, 1610, Hudson, in the ship “Discovery,” sailed 
out from the Thames. He had started upon his last voyage, 
from which he was never to return. Up to the north of 
Scotland steered the brave adventurers, then away to Green- 
land and the land of ice. When June came, and the birds were 
singing in the sunshine at home, these daring men were sailing 
a wintry sea where great ice-mountains floated. 

These ice-mountains were a terrible danger, for suddenly 
one would overturn and plunge into the sea. Had the little 
ship been near, it would have been crushed beneath the falling 
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mass and sunk in the icy waters. So the sailors tried to steer 
away from them. But ever thicker and faster they gathered 
around the ship. | 

With despair in his heart, but keeping a brave face, Hudson 
sailed on. But still thicker and thicker the cruel, white ice- 
mountains gathered. They were like a pack of giant wolves 
eager to crush the frail little vessel between their angry jaws. 
At last the ship. was so shut in that it could move no’more. 

Then there were murmurs loud and angry among the crew. 
Hudson came to-them. In his heart he never expected to see 
home again. Still he kept a brave face and tried to encourage 
his men. He brought his map and showed them that they had 
sailed farther into the land of ice and snow than any English- 
man had done before. Was not that something to be proud of ? 

“Now will ye go on or will ye turn back?” he asked. 

“Would that we were at home, aye, anywhere if only out 
of this ice,” they replied. 

“Why has the master brought us to die like dogs in this 
far north?” 

“Had I a hundred pounds I would give ninety of them to 
be at home.” 

“But nay,” said the carpenter, “had I a hundred pounds 
I would not give ten in such a cause. Rather would I keep 
my money, and by God’s grace would bring myself and it safe 
home.” 

And so there was much useless talk and many angry words. 
But at length, leaving their grumbling, the men set to work to 
save the ship from the ice, and after much labor and time 
they cleared the ice-blocks and steered again into the open sea. 

Then once more they sailed onward, escaping many dan- 
gers, enduring many hardships. Sometimes they saw land, 
sometimes there was only the sea around them. They suffered 
from cold and hunger. In the ship at starting there was only 
food enough for six months. Now eight months had passed, 
it was November, and they were far from home. Their hands 
and feet were frost-bitten. Many of them fell ill and could 
work no more. 


Hudson did all he could. He took great care of the food 
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that was left, and he offered rewards to any of the men who 
should kill beast, bird, or fish. For they could not hope to 
live to see home again unless they found much wild game 
to help out their scanty store of food. At one time they caught 
many sea-fowl; at another, they could only find moss and such 
poor-plants as grew upon the snowy land. So the winter 
passed and spring came, and their store of food grew less and 
less. 


MUTINY 


They were fierce, unruly men, those daring sailors, and now 
they greeted their master with dark and sullen looks. They 
were starving, and they believed that he had stores of food 
which he kept hidden from them. So to quiet them Hudson 
served out a fortnight’s bread at one time; but this made mat- 
ters no better : they were so hungry that they could not make it 
last. The terrible gnawing pain was such that one man ate his 
whole fortnight’s allowance in a day. 

Louder grew the murmurs, darker the looks with which the 
master was greeted. Men met and whispered together in dim 
corners. They would no longer wait, they would no longer 
suffer, and at last their wicked plans were made. As Hudson 
stepped on deck early one June morning, two men seized him, 
while a third pinned his arms behind. In a few minutes he 
was bound and helpless. 

“Men,” he cried, “what is this? What do you mean?” 

“You will soon see,” they replied, “when you get into the 
boat.” 

Then, looking over the side, Hudson saw the ship’s boat 
ready launched. He understood. These cruel men meant to 
turn him adrift on the icy waters. 


A Loyat FEw 


But all were not against the master. One man who had 
a sword fought fiercely. But several of the mutineers threw 
themselves upon him and soon he too was bound. Another, 
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the carpenter, had been kept a prisoner below. Now he broke 
free and rushed on deck. 

“Men,” he cried, taking his stand beside the captain, “what 
are you doing? Do you all want to be hanged when you get 
home ?” 

“T care not,’ answered one; “of the two I would rather 
hang at home than starve abroad.” 

“Come, let be, you shall stay in the ship,” said another. 

“TI will not stay unless you force me,” boldly replied the 
carpenter and he faced the sullen, angry men. “I will rather 
take my fortune with my master.” 

“Go, then,” they said, “we will not hinder you.” 

Then the sick and the lame were dragged out of their 
cabins and thrust into the boat along with Hudson and his son, 
not yet in his teens. Only one of the sick they did not send 
away. He crawled to the cabin door, and there, on his knees, 
he prayed the mutineers to repent of what they were doing. 
“For the love of God,” he cried, “do it not.” 

“Keep quiet,” they answered; “get into your cabin. No 
one is harming you.” 

At last, nine wretched men were packed into the little boat, 
then the ship moved out of the ice dragging it behind. As 
they sailed slowly along, Hudson and the other poor fellows 
were not without hope that the mutineers would relent and 
take them aboard again. But there was no chance of that. 
Even while Hudson was still upon the ship, some of the sailors 
had begun to break open the chests and rifle the stores. Now 
all law and order was at an end. They seized upon the food 
like hungry wolves. They sacked the ship as if it had been 
the fortress of an enemy. There was no thought of taking 
aboard again the master who had held them in check. 

As they steered clear of the ice, a sailor leaned over the 
ship’s side. He cut the rope that bound the little boat to the 
stern. Then they shook out their sails and fled as if from an 
enemy. Soon they vanished from sight, and the little boat was 
but a speck upon the cold gray waters. 
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HENRY HUDSON AND SOME OF HIS CREW SET ADRIFT BY MUTINEERS. 
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DRIFTING TO AN UNKNowNn Fate 


That little boat was never seen again. What became of 
brave Hudson and his son, of the gallant carpenter who stood 
by him, and of all the poor sick men thus cast adrift upon the 
icy waters, will never be known. Let us hope that death came 
to them quickly, that the waves upon which Hudson had loved 
to sail were kind to him, and that soon he found a grave be- 
neath them. Where he lies we cannot tell, but the great bay 
and strait (as well as the beautiful river) that bear his name 

are a fitting monument for so gallant a sailor. 


WHAT OF THE MUTINEERS? 


Of the mutineers, few reached home; some were killed in 
a fight with savages; others died from hunger and cold. The 
sufferings of those who remained were terrible. They had at 
length little to eat but candles. One of them, who lived to 
come home and who told the tale afterward, said that the 
bones of a fowl fried in candle-grease and eaten with vinegar 
made a very good dish. 

At length the wretched men became so weak that they 
could no longer work the sails. Only one had strength to steer. 
They were but gaunt skeletons, haggard and pale, when their 
ship drifted to the coast of Ireland, and they at last reached 
home. 

As soon as they arrived in England they were all put in 
prison, but they were soon set free again. Perhaps the suffér- 
ings through which they had passed had been punishment 
enough even for their ill deeds. 


Our fathers died for England at the outposts of the world; 

Our mothers toiled for England where the settlers’ smoke upcurled; 
By packet, steam, and rail, 

By portage, trek, and trail, 

They bore a thing called Honor in hearts that did not quail, 

Till the twelve great winds of heaven saw the scarlet sign unfurled. 
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And little did they leave us of fame or land or gold; 

Yet they gave us great possessions in a heritage untold; 

For they said, “Ye shall be clean, 

Nor ever false or mean, 

For God and for your country and the honor of your queen, 

Till ye meet the death that waits you with your plighted faith unsold. 


“We have fought the long great battle of the liberty of man, 
And only ask a goodly death uncraven in the van; 

We have journeyed travel-worn 

Through envy and through scorn, 

And the faith that was within us we have stubbornly upborne, 
For we saw the perfect structure behind the rough-hewn plan. 


“We have toiled by land and river, we have labored on the sea; 
If our blindness made us blunder, our courage made us free. 
We suffered or we throve, 

We delved and fought and strove; 

But born to the ideals of order, law, and love, 

To our birthright we were loyal, and loyal shall ye be!” 


—Bliss Carman. 


HOME 
By WILLIAM E. HENLEY 


H, Falmouth is a fine town with ships in the bays, 
And I wish from my heart it’s there I was to-day ; 
I wish from my heart I was far away from here, 
Sitting in my parlor and talking to my dear. 


For it’s home, dearie, home—it’s home I want to be. 
Our topsails are hoisted, and we’ll away to sea, 
Oh, the oak and the ash and the bonnie birken tree, 
They’re all growing in the green old countrie. 


_In Baltimore a-walking, a lady I did meet, 

With her babe on her arm as she came down the street; 
And I thought how I sailed, and the cradle standing ready 
For the pretty little babe that has never seen its daddie. . 


Oh, if it be a lass, she shall wear a golden ring; 

And if it be a lad, he shall fight for his king ; 

With his dirk and his hat and his little jacket blue, 

He shall walk the quarter-deck as his daddie used to do. 


Oh, there’s wind a-blowing, a-blowing from the west, 
And that of all the winds is the one I like the best, 
For it blows at our backs, and it shakes our pennon free, 
And it soon will blow us home to the old countrie. 


For it’s home, dearie, home—it’s home I want to be, 
Our topsails are hoisted, and we’ll away to sea. 

Oh, the oak and the ash and the bonnie birken tree, 
They’re all growing green in the old countrie. 
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